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ADVERTISEMENT 
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Wl^ SMtat 



Thb more I have oontemjdated tlie view of tibe Divkie 
character and gavemmeiit wbid» k eaiMbited in the 
foUoTldng pageB^ afiid the more the engagementB of life 
haire^ Inflight me aequainted vnAb the wants of the 
human mind in this^ttate of diadpline^ and therefotre of 
vicissitade and sufferings the more de^ has become my 
conviction^ that were the Ojj^ons which it is the object; 
of this -work to establish^ generally believed and consi- 
dered^ they would promote in an inctdculaUe measure 
the virtue and happiness of mankind. This catrAe^oa 
coincides with that of the wisest and best men whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing. My sense of the impor- 
tance of rendering this view of the moral government of 
the Deity as complete as possible^ is therefore stronger 
than ever; and^ under this impression^ I have entered^ in 
this edition^ into a more close and connected investiga- 
tion of the origin^ the nature^ and the tendency of evil. 
I have considered separately and in detail^ the several 
classes of evil^ namely^ natural and moral evil^ and the 
evils which have hitherto been found inseparable from 
the social state ; namely^ poverty^ dependence^ and ser- 
vitude. I have endeavored to show why these evils 
e^dst in the creation of a Being of almighty power^ of 
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infinite Tdsdom^ and of perfect goodness. I have endea- 
vored to lead the mind to the calm and serious consi- 
deration of principles which seem adequate to divest it 
of doubt^ where doubt must be unhappiness^ and to con- 
duct it to a conclusion^ which^ if once embraced from 
conviction^ must secure it from misery. 

I look back to the quiet and contemplative hours 
which were devoted to these inquiries with the feelings 
not unmixed with melancholy^ with which we reflect on 
our departed pleasures. - And yet there is a closer con- 
nexion than there might at first sight seem between 
these subjects and those which now much more e^cclu- 
Bively occupy my attention : the reid end of both is the 
same: for the object of each. is alike to extend the 
knowledge^ to mitigate the suffering, and to increase 
the happiness of mankind ; and without doubt this b 
the great business of life : whoever succeeds in it most, 
is the wisest, the ablest, and the happiest of his race; 
and even he whose measure of success is not great, 
cannot be without satisfaction, so long as he is consci- 
ous of the wish and the effort to accomplish more. 

London : TVinity Square. 
' March, 1822. 



PREFACE, 



If it be reasonable to refer the formation of the earth 
and of all the objects and beings on its sur&ce to an 
intelligent agent^ and if we cannot doubt,* that we are 
entirely dependent upon our Creator for all which we 
possess and hope, it must be of unspeakable importance 
to . ascertain what his character really is ; and if there 
be indeed reason > to believe, that, in fashioning our 
fi:time,.and appointing that it should undergo at a certain 
period a totid disorganization, he do' not by that change 
design to destroy us,- but to qualify us for a higher state 
and for. nobler pursuits,' no inquiry can be so interesting 
as that which relates to our destiny in the' ages which 
are before us. . 

Were it possible to arm ourselves against the cala- 
mities of life, as Perseus is. fabled to have been armed 
by the gods for his far-famed expedition, he who should 
commence the career of existence without his helmet, 
falchion and fiegis^ would be universally regarded as 
destitute. of reason; but that individual is infinitely 
better prepared to encounter the evil with which he has 
to combat, who believes in the doctrine of a Providence, 
and knows the ground of his belief, that is, who viisws 
all events with the eye and meets them with the feeling 
of a Christian Philosopher. With this belief, no com- 
bination of circumstances can make him, for* any cpn^- 
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of them, since its publication, has excited the hope, 
that he has not written wholly in vain, and that these 
pages may, perhaps, be the means of speaking peace to 
the perturbed mind, and of solacing the sorrows of the 
mourner, when the hand which penned them is motion* 
less, and the heart which dictated them shall have 
ceased to beat with human emotion. 
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SECTION I. 

OF THE PROOF OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 

I'K endeavouring to account for the existence 
of the world, ive find it impossible to resist the 
Gon€lte^jtlC)ii\ thajtit i'sl the production of a Being 
of almighty pchwer, 'and of 'perfect goodness. It 
is evident that it did hot create itself, for creation 
necessarily supposes a pre-existing intelligence. 
It is evident that the creatures on its surface did 
not give being to themselves, for they do not 
comprehend the mode of their own existence. 
They must therefore derive their origin from 
some being who understood their nature, and 
who endowed them with the faculties they 
possess. 

The simplest ideas we seem capable of forming 
of this Being are, that he is intelligent, and that 

B 
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he is uncaused. Intelligent he must be, for there 
are in his works, proofs of exquisite and amazing 
skill ; and if there be any thing of which we 
may be certain, it is, that wherever there is con- 
trivance there must have been a contriver, and 
tt)at ^n ,adapta|ioQ of meaps tp an etic^ mmot 
possibly exist, without the operation of a being, 
who perceived and designed the end, and fitted 
the means to accomplish it. 

That the Great First Cause of all things must 
be himself uncaused, is also a truth which we 
are obliged to admit : for if we imagine that the 
immediate Creator of the world derives his exist- 
ence and power from some superior being, we 
must suppose, either that this superior being is 
uncaused, in which case it is he who will answer 
to our conception of the Deity, or that he is 
dependent upon a third, and that this third is 
dependent on a fourth, and so on in an infinite 
series. But' this infinite succession of dependent 
beings, requires a first and independent cause, aa 
much as any one in the series ; and how>ever far 
w« may choose to carry our thoughts backi^ard, 
we must, at length come to the conclusion, that 
thete is some one independent, underived being, 
the peculiarity of whose nature we endeavour. to 
express, by saying that he is self-existent. It is 
this being that we term God, and that we suppose 
to be the Creator of the world. 
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If in. this visible creation there* be proofs of 
such CKHitrtvance as cannot but convince the 
mind9..that it is the production of infinite intelli- 
gence, it likewise contains indications of such 
power^as we must acknowledge to b^ altogether 
without limits* He who could create such a 
worM a» this, must' be able to do whatever it is 
poBstble for wisdom and power to accomplish. 
We have therdbre no difficulty in conceiving 
that the author of this part of the creation is the 
author of the universe, however unlimited it be, 
or howeverc amazing the degree of wisdom and 
power necessary tO; the production of it. For, 
tbofugb other worlds may be much greater in 
magnitude than this, and may contain much 
higher and nobler displays of wisdom^ (which 
may possibly be the case, though we can scarcely 
conceii^how even infinite wisdom can go beyond 
some contrivances with which we are acquainted,) 
yet there are in this globe sufficient appeu»nces 
of it, to account- for any which may exist in 
other parts ofi the creation,: however glorious 
tbey may be. 

The discoveries of modem science which have 
exliibited in tbe most striking light these indi- 
cations of wisdom in the economy) of nature^ 
have also rendered them so familiar^ that few 
aie entirely ignorant of them. Amidst all these 
wonders, in nothing, perhapsi is the matchless 

B 3 
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iskill of the Creator more admirably displayed, 
than in the simplicity of the means which he 
has adopted to accomplish his vast and mighty 
purposes. By one single principle he preserves- 
the planets in their orbits, regulates and adjusts 
their various movements, determines the descent 
of bodies to the earth, and retains them at its 

« 

surface. By a similar, if not the same principle, 
he causes the particles of matter of which bodies 
are composed to cohere, and by the same power, 
exerted between particles of diflferent kinds, all 
existing and all possible combinations of matter 
are formed. The same sun which gives stability 
to the system of which it is the centre, furnishes 
k with light and heat. The same air which sus- 
tains animal life in respiration alike promotes 
the process of vegetation, supports combustion, 
equalizes temperature over the globe, dissolves, 
elevates and diffuses water, deposits it again ii> 
the form of dew or rain, and thus enriches 
and beautifies the earth. Though by respira* 
tion, by the process of vegetation, and by many 
other chemical changes which take place without 
ceasing at the earth's surface, there is a con- 
stant consumption of one of the constituent 
principles of this air, and as constant a pro- 
duction of another, yet it is never deteriorated; 
for by an arrangement which, if subsequent 
investigation shall establish its correctness, must 
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be ranked amongst one of tlie most admirable 
adjustments in the whole economy of nature, 
that part of the air which is no longer fitted 
for the function of respiration, but which would 
prove delit^rious to animals, is the very part 
which ministers to the nourishment of plants, 
and that part which plants exhale, animals inhale. 
Neither is the air in the least degree exhausted 
by the constant expenditure of it, either by the 
two tribes of animated beings, or by the ionu- 
merable processes which are ^constantly taking 
place, and to which it affords the materials ; but 
by the disengagement of its simple gases in other 
processes, and theif re^union, the neceissary sup- 
ply, the just equilibrium is kept up. 

The same comprehensive wisdom is seen in 
the means which have been provided to secure 
the constant fertility of the earth, by the appoint- 
ment of" the law that the destruction of one 
vegetable shall afford nourishment to another, 
and in like manner to keep up the supply of 
food for animals, by the appointment of the 
law that they shall furnish subsistence to each 
other. 

Were it necessary in this argument to descend 
to the consideration of the structure of indivi- 
duals in the animial or vegetable kingdom, it 
would be easy to point, out in both, instances 
of such consummate skill as no mind could 
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possibly contemplate without the highest ad- 
miration. 

The proof of the goodness of the Creator is 
as complete as that of his wisdom, and even of 
his existence itself. We infer his existence 
from the appearance of design in his works, and 
of his wisdom from the exquisiteness oftbat 
design : but every proof of design is equally a 
proof of benevolence, because the object of 
every contrivance is the production of good. 
We are not ther^ore:more€ertaiu of i the exist- 
ence and wisdom of the Deity than of ihiB 
gpodness, for the vefy facts on which we ground 
our belief of the former equally establish >the 
latter. 

If then the world be indeed the production 
of a Being who is infinite in wisdom, power and 
goodness, the proof of his constant and perfect 
superintendence of it seems to be irreristible. 
For since he is perfect in wisdom, he could not 
have created it without some design, and that 
design, whatever it be, he must be careful to 
accomplish. Whether we suppose he created it 
with a view to display to his intelligent creatures 
his wisdom and power, or with a design to impart 
enjoyment to an inconceivable number and va- 
riety of beings, we must believe, in the one 
case, that he will at all times provide against the 
interruption of that order which alone can illus* 
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tmte )hjs perfections, aiid the destruction of diose 
faculties which are necessary to perceive tbem ; 
aod in tbe other, that he wrll suffer no event to 
happen which can prevent or in^>ak the happU 
tiesa he determines to bestow* In every suc- 
cessive period, -therefore, he musrt have exactly 
the same leason to Buperintend the events which 
take place in his creation as he hatd at first to 
perform tbe glorious work. 

Nothing is more evident than that the immi- 
mate and inseraible part of the creation;, is fitted 
up for the accomrmodatton^ "aofd designed to 
promote the happiness of the sentient. Thie 
inaniaiate wcn^ld is continu^Hy in motion^ and 
every movement must influence, in a-gredter or 
less degree, the enjoyment of the animal creation. 
He, therefore, who constructed the wonderful 
fabric of tbe woirld^ and so admirably adapted it 
to tlte enjoyment of the innumerable beings it 
coDtaiDs^ continually watches over the nove** 
meats which take place within it, that they may 
not break in upon the ordier nor impair ,tbe hap- 
wpioesshe has estafaiisbed; 

BiHt the animal creaticm itself is likewise coii- 
tiauetty in inotioiK Aii aaitnal possesses tbfe 
power of originating motion, by which some- 
times its existence, and always its happine^s^ in 
a gjcea1;er or less degree, are affected., Xhe care 
of the Deity must therefore extend to the move* 
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meots of the animal, ii6 less than to those of the 
material world. 

Such then being the constitution of things ; 
it being evident, that the material* is made for 
the animal creation ; that the material world 
is continually changing, thereby (nroducing a 
change in the animal ; that the animal world 
itself is endowed with the property of changing 
its situation, and every change of state being 
necessarily attended with a change of sensation^ 
the doctrine which an enlightened philosophy 
teaches, is, that the Deity, with a view of mak- 
ing that sensation just what he has seen fit to 
appoint, continually superintends the changes 
which induce it. 

If every particle of matter in the globe be 
more or less in motion, and if we can fix our 
eye on no spot where there is not organized 
and conscious existence, the view which is here 
given of Divine Providence is large enough to 
take in the superintendence of the myriads of 
changes, which, according to this supposition, 
must be taking place in every instant of time. 
If every star which shines in the firmament of 
heaven be a world crowded with inhabitants ; if 



* By material creation is here always meant that part of the 
world which is supposed to he without sensation, whether orga- 
nized or unorgaiiized. 
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every fixed star be a sun which illumines a 
system of worlds, as our sun illumines our 
system ; and if all these worlds and systems be 
filled with organized and happy creatures, (which 
is at once the most sublime and the most pro- 
bable view it is possible to take of the creation,) 
this account of the divine administration is suffi- 
cient to comprehend the superintendence of all 
the events which must be taking place in every 
instant of time, throughout this universe of 
being, to the extent of which we can set no 
limits, and in the contemplation of which all 
our faculties are lost. 

Whoever believes that the system of the uni- 
verse did not start into being without a. designing 
cause, acknowledges that its author is every 
where present. Omnipresence is an attribute 
which seems essential to the very notion of a 
God. It is true we cannot understand how at 
one and the same instant he is present in every 
part of the universe ; but this difficulty in con- 
ceiving of the mode of the fact, neither does nor 
ought to bring any doubt upon our belief of the 
fact itself, because our comprehension of every 
subject whatever, is equally obscure and im^ 
perfect. We understand nothing of the mode 
of the existence of any being. We know that 
we ourselves exist, but we have no conception of 
the manner in which the wonderful phenomena 
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of life are ptoduced and continued. Of the 
existence of the Deity it is impossible to doubt. 
We see his works: we feel bis power: but in 
whatmanner he exists we do not know, bemuse 
we have no data upon which to form even a 
conjecttn'e respecting the mode of his existencew 
The reason that we 4o not know bow be is every 
where present, is, becaase we do not ktioHv ho>w 
be is present any where ; that is, becausie we d6 
larot at all comprehend the mode of his existencew 
We see tfaaft man is ix>und to a little apot of 
earth, and th«t his presence at obe time is 
restricted to that spot. This being the only 
kind of existence with which oor senses bave 
made ns acquainted, it is natural that we should 
find it difficult to conceive how a Being can at 
the same moment be here, and in the most 
distant part of the globe, and in the most distant 
planet ! But whatever be the mode of the exist^- 
ence of the Deity, we muM necessarily conceive 
of it as different from our owhw F<^r at all 
events he has been present in thi^ globe; in 
th^ planets which form our system ; in the sun 
which is its centre; in every fixed star; in a 
word, wheirever we behold a planet or a star* 
Whatever these bodies are^ they are something i 
eome of them are of immense magnitude, and 
are placed at such distances from each other, as 
to be beyond our power of calculation ; and no 
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one will coDteod that they placed themselves 
whare they are. Now he who could place them 
there; he» the constitution of whose nature 
admits of his ever having been present at these 
inconceivable distances, must possess a nature 
so essentially different fixHn ours, that we ought 
to have no difficulty in ^ supposing that it may 
allow of his being present at them at one and 
the same timq, as easily as at successive periods. 
As our modedf existenoe confines our presence 
to one rspot at one time, his may -be such as 
necessarily makes hiin present in every part ef 
the universe. 

Many writers on this subject appear >needlessljy 
to have magnified the diffictilty which attends 
our conoeption of it. They seem in general 
to think that the Deity bears no relation what- 
ever to space: that in fact he is actually present 
no ^mherey and that of course it is only in a 
figurative sense that he is omnipresent. But 
surely it is more just to conceive of him as 
realiy pervading all space, as aciualfy present in 
«very part of the universe. This idea is dt least 
distinct, and enables us to conceive in a satis^ 
factory manner of his universal operation ; while 
the view commonly entettained Js extremely 
confused : for do what We will, we can form w> 
idea of a being who bears no relation to space ; 
and if we could, we shouU still be pressed with 
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the difficulty of conceiving how a being can 
operate where he is not : but if we admit the 
hypothesis now proposed, we can readily believe 
that the Deity operates every where, for according 
to it he i« every where. 

In whatever manner, however, we may con- 
ceive of the omnipresence of the Deity, we must 
all admit the fact itself, that by the necessity of 
his nature, he is every where, and that by the 
same necessity he knows every thing. And no 
other admission is requisite to establish in the 
most satisfactory manner his universal and perfect 
government. His benevolent eye is upon me ; 
his almighty arm is beneath me ; with the situ- 
ation in which I am placed, he is infinitely 
better acquainted iii all its parts, than I am with 
any single circumstance in it. He knows that 
a certain event is about to befal me : he under- 
stands its nature : he foresees its consequences : 
he is perfectly wise: he is infinitely good. 
Would he then permit it to happen, did be not 
foresee it would answer some wise and bene- 
volent purpose? Can we conceive that he is 
every where present without acting ? That he 
knows every thing without availing himself of 
the power he posseses, to prevent what is wrong 
and to accomplish what is right ? That, though 
he is perfectly acquainted with every evil which 
is about to arise, and perfectly able to prevent it, 
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he will not stretch out his hand to do so ? That the 
original source of all activity is the only inactiye 
being in th^uni verse, and the source of all enei^y 
the only being who does not exert his power ^ 

If this opinion be absurd in itself, and unsup- 
ported by the shadow of reason, there is but one 
other conclusion which can be adopted, namely, 
that every event which happens to every creature, 
takes place according to the appcnntment of the 
Deity« Nothing can be more frivolous than the 
objection, that the watchfulness which this sup- 
poses over the most trifling concerns of the most 
insignificant creature is unworthy of the Sove- 
reign of the universe. Whatever it was not 
beneath him to create, it cannot be beneath him 
to provide for and to protect ; and whatever is 
of any importance, either to the present or the 
future comfort of any being, is worthy of care 
in the degree in which it may be the means 
of enjoyment or the cause of suffering. Its 
wimUeness cannot render it unworthy of notice, 
if it be of any consequence ; arid what would 
detract from the dignity and greatness of the 
Governor of the universe would be, not his 
taking care of these minute concerns, but his 
neglecting them. 

A great part of anioGial enjoyment depends 
upon what we are accustomed to consider as 
little things. A great number of little things, 
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particularly if they often reour^ become of greater 
importance than any single events however vast 
or momentous^;: they produce, taken tc^etber, a 
larger sum of enjoyment,^ and theve seems no 
possible way of taking care of this colleotive 
attm> but by taking care of particular erents. 
And, indeed, the superintendence of minute 
events implies as much dignity as the superin* 
tendence of great events, and our admiration is 
never more excited than when we contemplate 
an intelligence, which^ while it directs the most 
grand and mighty movements, overlooks not the 
most insignificant concern capable of affecting 
the ultimate result. That superintendence which 
extends its care to the least obvious circum- 
atance, no less than to the most striking, is 
oertainly more perfect than that which regards 
only such eventSy as no intelligent being could 
possibly overlook. 

The apppehension that this constant siiperin-> 
tendence of events, from the minutest circnm- 
alanoe which . is capable of exciting sensation, 
upi: to »tbese ntig^ ty movem.ents wb ich affeet ^ the 
condition of wcvlds, must be attended with per> 
pUxity to the Deity, originates in^coDceptioiiS 
equally unenlightened and imperfect. . He is at 
all 'times present every whiere, and every where 
is capable of exerting his power. The superin- 
tetuknce of all the events in the universe, there- 
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fore, can be attended: witli no mpre trouble to 
bim than the auperintendence of any single event* 
The whole of posaibility^ must at all times be 
equally, easy to the Being who possesses infinite 
pow^r^i 

We banre therefore abundant reason to rest in 
the delightful assurance, that of every event 
whicrb takes place all the care is taken, which 
perfect wisdom can dictate, and infinite good- 
ness require : that all its consequences are fore- 
seen and considered ; that its time, its place, its 
measure,. its duration, are all appointed by him 
who first set. in motion the complicated and 
mighty wheels which bring it round. 

Of this sublime truth, which nothing but its 
greatness can . lead us to doubt, we may be fur- 
ther assured, by the consideration of the relation 
which the Creator necessarily bears to his crea- 
tures« He is not merely their Creator. By 
the very act of creation, he unites himself to 
them by a tie, but feebly represented by that 
which binds a parent to his child. He is their 
Father in a much more near and real sense than 
any.hpm^n parent is the father of his offspring, 
and (the beat. feelings of earthly parents mu^t be 
exceeded by< his. in the degree in wbieb be is 
more perfect than . they. Yet a good father lives 
but ,to labour for the welfare of his family. A 
trader mother, while she presses her child to her 
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bosom, anxiously considers how she may best 
avail herself of the situation in whicib she is 
placed to advance its happiness ; wishes she 
had the command of circumstances, and could 
prevent the occurrence of every event capable 
of endangering its virtue and enjoyment. 

This power, so vainly desired by human 
parents, is possessed by the Universal Parent, 
and is it possible to believe that he will not exert 
it for the welfare of his offspring? With un- 
erring wisdom and unbounded goodness, must 
he not feel tow2Lrds them in the best manner; and 
since no power in the universe is capable of 
controlling his will, must he not at all tim^^s act 
towards them as these feelings dictate ? 

No other consideration surely can be neces- 
sary to make every intelligent being satisfied 
with his lot, and resigned to the dispensations 
which befal him. Many of the events of life, it 
is true, are deeply afflictive. Often our enjoy- 
ments seem given us but to be removed, and 
even the most secure, we hold by an uncertain 
tenure* The inequalities in health; in the 
duration of life ; in the distribution of property; 
the prevalence of natural and moral evil in 
their thousand shapes, * sometimes press with 
such severity upon the mind, as to create even 
in the most pious and confiding, a doubt whether 
a Beings of perfect benevolence be indeed seated* 
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at the helm of afiairs. Our very hearts die 
within us when sickness and death assail our 
beloved friends. When the heart on which our . 
image was engraven, and which beat with gene- 
rous affcetion for us, is insensible and cold ; 
when in that dark and narrow bed, from which 
they cannot arise, sleep a father, a wife, a child, 
a friend, we feel a sorrow which refuses to be. 
comforted. We dwell upon their excellences 
with a mournful pleasure. We think of the 
happy hours we have spent in their society, 
hours never to return, with a feeling which 
nearly approaches to despair. That they are no 
more; that they have ceased to think, to feel, to 
act, at least for us ; that that eye which used to 
gladden at our approach is dark, and can no 
more beam upon us with tenderness and love ; 
that those lips which have enlightened us with 
the counsels of wisdom, or soothed our souls 
with the accents of hallowed and virtuous aJQfec- 
tion, are silent for ever, no more to solace us in 
sorrow; no more to excite or to heighten our 
pleasure : while these thoughts press upon the 
mind, (and on the loss of our dear and virtuous 
friends they do incessantly press upon it, sink- 
ing it to the dust,) the universe is a blank to us. 
No longer do we discover any traces ^ of that 
supreme and unchanging goodness which we 
had been accustomed to contemplate with d^ 
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light. But even in these moments .of sadness 
We must be unjust to ourselves, and to the 
Author of our mercies, if we are not soon revived 
by the consciousness of benevolence, to which 
the severity of anguish may for a while have 
made us insensible. The privation of our 
friends, afflictive as it is, is never without be« 
nefit to us. It is then we feel that we are born 
for immortality ; that the world is not our home ; 
that we are travelling to a fairer clime: it is then 
that we enter into religion, and feel its genuine 
spirit. The same happy effects are often pro* 
duced by sickness, and to the natural and moral 
disorders which prevail, we owe the production 
and the growth of the highest excellences of our 
nature. In a word, an attentive consideration 
of what are termed the evils of life, enables us 
to discover so much of the truest benevolence in 
many of them, as may well induce us to bear 
with resignation those whose design we cannot 
so fully comprehend, until it shall please our 
heavenly Father to give us clearer light and 
stronger vision. 

It is true, that the evil we suffer, and, indeed^ 
that the general train of events, is the result of 
laws which we cannot without absurdity sup- 
pose the Deity to be continually changing and 
suspending, for the benefit of individuals^ 
Neither does any rational believer in a pro- 
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vidence maintain such an opinion. It is mA 
necessary to his argument to suppose, that these 
general laws have ever once been suspended. 
Ppom a conviction that he has evidence of the 
fact, he may believe, that on some occasions of 
supreme importance they have been suspended ; 
but the great argument for the doctrine of a pro* 
vidence would remain just the same, even though 
it could be demonstrated, that the laws by which 
the universe is governed, have operated with un^ 
deviating regularity from the beginning. For 
whoever believes that these general laws were 
appointed by a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, must admit that he foresaw all the 
consequences which would result from their 
operation, in every instant of time and to every 
individuaK If, therefore, when he appointed 
them, he foresaw that they would give rise to 
any event inconsistent with perfect benevolence^ 
he would have so modified them, as efiectually 
to have prevented its occurrence ; or he would 
have provided for its counteraction by the opera* 
tion of secondary causes. Whether the Deity 
govern the universe by such an original adjust* 
ment as secures, with undeviating order, the 
occurrence of every thing in. its proper season, 
place and manner, according |o the plan which 
his wisdom >ai)d * goodne^ have ordained; or 
whether he gOyem it by a continual superintend;- 
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«nce of events, every thing, oh either supposi*^ 
tion, is entirely in his hands. It is possible that 
the first is his plan ; he may have adopted the 
second ; both must be alike easy to him : but 
since both were equally in his power, he can 
have been induced to choose the one rather than 
the other, only because the one is better adapted 
than the other to accomplish the purposes of 
benevolence : and it seems scarcely possible for 
us not to conclude, that these purposes may be 
better effected by the second than by the first, 
and therefore that this is the plan which he has 
adopted. 

To sum up the whole argument. If of every 
event all the care is not taken, which it is right 
should be taken, the administration of the world 
is imperfect ; but the wisdom, power and good-* 
jiess which are spent on the minutest and the 
neanest object we can contemplate, necessarily 
lead^to the conclusion, that their author possesses, 
theseettributes in a perfect measure ; and since 
they have been exerted in the production of 
particular objects, they must be employed in 
the government of the whole. We have there* 
fore the most solid ground to adopt the sublime 
and cheering conclusion, that nothing can bap- 
pen without the knowledge and permission of 
.unerring wisdom and perfect goodness, and that 
all the vast affairs of the ufiiverse, in every par- 
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ticular circumstance, and in every instsuat of 
time, are under the wisest and the best directioB* 
The preceding arguments are founded on the 
perfections which the Deity is universally ac- 
knowledged to possess, and their truth must be 
admitted by every consistent theist : but if God 
have given to his intelligent offspring a revelation 
of his will ; if he have altered the- course* ef 
nature in attestation of itk trudi; if to prove the 
divinity of the mission of the great personage 
whom- he raised up to communicate it, he en* 
dowed him with the power of performing such 
stupendous works as no being unassisted by him 
could possibly accomplish ; if mankind were in 
.want of a revelation ; if the revelation actually 
given be in every respect suited to supply it; iif 
it be calculatied to rectify their errors, to purify 
their hiearts^ to exalt their hopes, to dignify 
their pursuits, to promote their truest welfare 
here, and to prepare them for pure and ever- 
increasing happiness hereafter : if all the cir« 
cumstances of time, place and method were 
admirably adapted to give it effect, and to secure 
the most important objects it is designed to 
accomplish, then is the doctrine of providence 
established on a new basis. Every Christian 
must believe that the affairs of mankind are 
under the direction of the Deity ; . that he has 
not cut himself off from all interference with the 
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wants and happiness of his creatures ; that he 
does interpose for their wel&re as he sees occa- 
sion ; for the Christian system is one of the 
most illustrious and delightful instances of that 
interposition. 

If from the fact itself of a divine revelation, 
we descend to the particular doctrines which it 
contains, we shall find the most decisive evi« 
dence of this truth. It is recognized in every 
page ; it is affirmed on innumerable occasions, 
and in every variety of form. God is there 
represented as the Sovereign Arbiter of events ; 
as the Great Being who sitteth on the circle of 
the earth, judging among the nations* It is 
he who causeth the sun to shine and the rain 
to descend ; it is he who giveth^ healthful 
and fruitful seasons; it is he who rideth on 
the wings of the wind, and it is his voice 
which thunders in the storm. By him kings 
reign and princes decree justice: he exalteth 
one and abaseth another : he tumeth round the 
mighty wheel of events, retaining every individual 
in the situation which he judges fit. '^ He hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the face of the earth ; he hath determined 
their appointed times, and the place of their 
habitation.'' 

Our revered Master assures us, that not eveii 
a sparrow fstUeth to the ground, without the will 
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of our heavenly Father ; and that the very hairs 
of our head are all numbered ; meaning, it \9 
evident, that our most trifling concerns are 
appointed by him. <' Behold," says he, ** the 
fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they ? And why are ye 
anxious about raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin ; and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which flourisheth to*day and to-morrow is cast 
into the furnace, will he not much more clothe 
you ? Take not therefore anxious thought, say- 
ing, what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, 
or wherewithal shall we be clothed ? For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that you have need of 
all these things. But seek first the kingdom of 
Grod and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.** 

The argument which our Lord here employs 
is beautiful and affecting. Every one must 
have felt its force. When in a solitary ramble 
our eye has been struck with a little flower 
blooming in a secluded spot ; when we have 
examined the perfection of all its parts ; the 
richness, the variety, the exquisite beauty of its 
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tints ; when we have considered the care which 
has been taken of this humble plant, and the 
inimitable skill employed in the construction of 
it, which of us has not been deeply impressed 
with the truth which our divine instructor here 
teaches us I Which of us has not said to him- 
self— -Can so much skill have been lavished in 
forming, can so much care have been taken^ in 
preserving this little flower, and can I, humble 
and insignificant though I am, be overlooked 
by the Author of my being ? It is impossible. 
There must be a God : there must be a Provi- 
dence ; and I, and the myriads of creatures who 
in eommon with me enjoy the boon of existence^ 
have reason to rejoice. 
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SECTION II. 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT IS 

ADMINISTERED. 

Whbn the Deitjr is represented as appointing 
and controlling every event, it may seem dif* 
ficult to conceive how this can be reconciled 
with the agency and accountability of man. A 
little consideration, however, will shew that these 
truths are not incompatible with each other. 

Though the Sovereign Arbiter of events regu- 
lates and determines every thing, yet he carries 
on the administration of the world by the inatru" 
mentality of other beings. Seldom does be act 
directly ; seldotn - is he the immediate cause of 
any thing. He has left the developement of his 
vast plan to the operation of what $ure termed 
secondary causes ; but these can act only so far 
and in such a manner as he hss appointed. 

The material world is governed by certain 
general laws, which are never interrupted except 
on occasions of supreme importance, foreseen 
and provided for from the beginning. These 
laws, though thus steady and invariable in their 
operation, bring about in every instant of time, 
precisely that condition only of the material 
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world which he appoints, and which is necessary 
to carry on his purposes with regard to his animal 
and moral creation. 

The animal and moral world he governs by 
laws equally fixed and invariable ; but being of 
a nature different from that of the material worlds 
they require to be governed by different laws. 
By different laws, therefore, they are governed : 
by laws admirably and exactly suited to its 
nature, each is guided to its destined end. 

The material world being without sensation 
and thought, is governed by a particular set of 
laws. The animal world possessing sensation 
and thought, is governed by another set. By 
sensation and thought an animal is induced to 
act. Every animal possesses a fixed and de* 
terminate constitution, according to which, 
sensation and thought are excited in it in a 
particular, determinate manner. The great 
iagent in inducing sensation and thought in the 
Bnimal, is the material world. A certain state 
of the material world will inevitably produce a 
certain sensation in an animal, possessing a par- 
ticular constitution : that sensation will produce 
a particular volition, and that volition will lead, 
certainly^ to a particular action. It only re- 
quires, therefore, an exact knowledge of the 
constitution of the animal world to render its 
state at all times precisely what may be required : 
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for he who perfectly understands the constitu- 
tion of the material and the animal worlds, and 
has a sovereign control over both, has only to 
adapt the state of the one to that of the other, to 
make both at any and at all periods, exactly 
wliat he wishes* While every animal goes on 
regularly to exercise its different functions, he 
may at all times maintain the whole animal 
world in the condition he pleases : for he may 
so modify the operation of the material world 
upon it, as inevitably to bring it into the state 
he wishes. Thus a sovereign control may be 
exercised over the material and animal worlds, 
while both invariably act according to the settled 
principles of their nature. 

If we ascend in the scale of creation, we shall 
find that the principle 6f theDivine administnu 
tion is exactly the same. Man is endowed not 
only with the faculties of sensation and thought, 
but with the power of distinguishifig> between 
the rectitude and immorality of conduct. He 
is capable of understanding his obligations and 
the grounds of them. Certain actions appear to 
him to be good : others he regards as evil. The 
performance of the one is. attended with a con- 
sciousness that he has acted right, and excites 
the sensation of happiness ; the ^performance of 
the other is attended with an inward conviction 
that he has acted wrong, and produces misery. 
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All this takes place in a fixed and invariable 
manner according to certain laws which are 
termed principles of bis nature, and the faculty 
on which this discriniiiiation and feeling de* 
pends, is termed, his mora/ nature. 

Now it is obvious, that to a certain extent, a 
being thus endowed, may be governed exactly 
in the same manner as a creature who possesses 
only an animal nature. In him, as well as in 
the mere animal, sensations will be excited by 
the external circumstances in which he is placed. 
In him too, a particular sensation will excite a 
particular volition ; but the exercise of this voli* , 
tion will be attended with a result which is never 
found in the animal : with a consciousness that 
he has acted well or ill : with a feeling of appro- 
bation or of disapprobation : with a sensation of 
happiness or misery, arising purely from the 
action itself. This train of sensation becomes 
itself a new source of action ; but it arises ac- 
cording to certain fixed laws, and operates as 
steadily as any other principle of his nature, or 
as any law of the material world. He, therefore, 
who perfectly understands thk nature, who 
knows how every circumstance will afiect this 
moral agent, and who has a sovereign control 
over events, can govern him with the same 
steadiness with which he regulates the animal or 
the material world : can make him at all times 
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feel, and think, and act, as may be necessary 
to carry on the great designs of his adminis- 
tration, without violating any principle of his 
nature. By adapting the particular situation 
in which he is placed, to the particular state of 
Bis mind, he can excite whatever volition, and 
secure whatever action he pleases. What is 
maintained, then, is, that with respect to every 
individual in the world, there is this exact 
adaptation of circumstances to his temper, bis 
habits, his wants, so that while he is left to the 
fall and free exercise of every faculty he pos- 
sesses, he can feel and act only as the Sovereign 
of the Universe appoints ; because the circum- 
stances.which excite his sensations and volitions, 
are determined by him. It is not just to suppose 
that the Deity exercises any such control over 
his creatures, as to force them to act contrary to 
their will, or to violate any principle of their na- 
ture : they always act, and must act, according 
to their will, and in conformity to their nature ; 
but, at the same time, he secures his own pur- 
pose, by placing them in circumstances which 
so operate upon their nature^ as certainly to 
induce the conduct he requires.* 



* It lias been argued by almoet all who have hitherto written 
on the origin of Enl, that its existence could not have been pre- 
vented, uiless an absolute restraint had been placed npon the 
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Volition cannot arise, as is oftep imagined, at 
the pleasure of the mind. The term volition', 
expresses that state of the mind which is im- 



will. This is ool true: for there might have been given to 
mankind a knowledge of their welfare so clear and strong, as 
effectually to have secured their choice of it. In other words, 
they might have been brought under the influence of motives 
so powerfully determining them tothe choice of good, that it 
would not have been possible for them, their circumstances 
remaining the same, to have chosen, evil. This iias been dis- 
tinctly admitted by a late writer, who, though he has labored 
to reconcile, and sometimes very successfully, the evil which 
actually exists, with the wisdom andgoc»dness of the Deity, yet 
has carefully avoided opposing or even aHuding to those theolo- 
gical opinions which involve this subject in great and insure' 
mountable cyfficuUy. ** It is a position wholly untenable that 
according to our view of the subject, the degree of moral evil 
must necesarily have been as great as it is, unless an absolute 
restraint had been laid upon the will of man. Without entering 
into metaphysical discussions, it may be safely assumed, that 
the will is determined by the greater apparent good, and that 
when it makes a bad election, in defiance of reason and judg- 
ment, the dismission of some present uneasiness^ or the posses- 
sion of some present gratification, is the greatest apparent good 
for the time being. Had, then, their real interest, upon i full 
▼lew of their present and future condition, been placed before 
all mankind with a clear distinctness which we can certainly 
conceive, because we have examples of it on record ; free-will, 
though exposed to less chance of error, would not have beeir 
annihilated ; and yet it would have been as morally impassible 
for man to choose evil in opposition to good, as we ioMigine it to 
l>e for the glorified inheritors of a future state ; as it proved to 
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mediately previous to the actions which are 
called voluDtaiy ; but that state is not induced 
by the mind itself, but by objects operating upon 
it. The circumstances in which a percipient 
being is placed excite sensations, and sensations 
ideas. Sensations and ideas induce that peculiar 
condition of the mind which is termed pleasura^ 
ble, or its opposite which is termed painful : the 
feeling of pleasure excites desire ; that of pain 
aversion.: will is the result of this state of the 
mind. Prove to the mind that an object is 
desirable, that is, that it will induce ^pleasure, 
and you immediately excite in it the volition to 
possess it: prove to it that an object will occa^ 
sion pain and you excite the volition to avoid it. 
Volition then, it is manifest, depends on the 
object, whatever it be, which die mind con- 
templates as desirable or otherwise. Take away 
the object, there is no volition ; satisfy it that 
the object can affect it neither with pleasure nor 
pain, there is no volition. So that volition does 
not spring up in the mind of its own accord, and 
without cause, but is entirely dependent upon 



be for Jesus Christ, daring his adoption of human nature, with 
its temptations and infirmities; or» to go no fwlher, as it 
appears to be for good men when they approach the terminal 
tioD of their course, after a fc»g perseverance in the habit and 
practice of Tirtae.'' Treatise on the Records of the Creation- 
By John Bird Sumner, M. A., Vol. II. p. 228. 
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objects perceived to be, or supposed to be, desi« 
rable. In a word, and to repeat what has already 
been said, sensations and ideas are attended 
with the feelings of pleasure or of pain : these 
induce desire or aversion, and these volition^ 
with as much certainty and steadiness as th^ 
law of gravitation produceis the phenomena 
which are dependent upon it.* 

Volition being thus dependent on the circum- 
stances in which an individual is placed, any 
given volition may be excited in him by a cer* 
tain modification of his circumstances. We find 
that the tempers of difi*erent men are infinitely 
various; the Deity has made a corresponding 
variety in the situations in which he has placed 
them. To every individual he has assigned his 
allotted work : to every intelligent and moral 
agent he has given a certain part of his adminis- 
tration to carry on, and in order to qualify him 
for it, he has adjusted to the particular constitu* 
tion of his nature, every circumstance of his 
being, from the first instant of his existence to 
that which terminates his earthly career. If 

* This is merely an attempt to explain the manner in which 
▼olition arises : there can be no doubt that the will is invariably 
determined by the greater apparent good : or to state the fact 
more generatty, the will is inrariably determined by motive, and 
with a steadiness and strength always in proportion to the uni- 
formity and vigor of the motive. 
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what is termed his natural disposition be such, 
as would seem to render him incapable of per- 
forming it, the situation in which he is placed is 
adapted to it, and is such as to excite, to repress 
or to modify it, till it becomes exactly what is 
necessary to fit him for his work ; so that every 
individual is strictly an instrument raised up and 
qualified by God to carry on the wise and bene- 
volent purposes of his government. 

Suppose it is his will to lead men to the dis* 
covery of the most interesting truths respecting 
the phenomena of nature, and the laws by which 
the universe is governed ; he endows an indivi- 
dual with a. clear and capacious mind ; he places 
him in circumstances favorable to the deve- 
lopment of his intellectual faculties ; he leads 
him to observe, to reflect, to investigate; he 
forms him to those habits of patient and profound 
inquiry which are necessary to elicit the truths 
to be disclosed, and sufficient to secure him 
from every temptation to carelessness and dissi- 
pation: he raises up a Newtox. Suppose 
after having for wise, though perhaps inscrutable 
reasons, permitted the most low and degrading 
notions to prevail respecting his own character, 
government and worship, he determines to lead 
back the diinds of men to purer and nobler 
sentiments, and to overthrow those corrupt 
systems of religion which have prevailed for 
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ages, and in the support of Which the passions 
and interests of men are now engaged, he raises 
up an individual whose mind he enlightens; 
whose soul he (ills with an ardent zeal for the 
purity of religion and the simplicity of its rites; 
whose spirit danger does but excite and suffering 
cannot subdue ; who, though cities and empires 
arm against him, and one general cry of iexe- 
cration and menace follow him from land to 
land, goes on with undaunted courage to expose 
abuses, and to call in a louder and louder voice 
for reformation : it is the voice of a Luther 
which makes Corruption rage, and Superstition 
tremble. Suppose it is his will to save a people 
in love with liberty, and worthy because capable 
of enjoying it, from oppression, and to exhibit 
to the world an example of what the weak who 
are virtuous and united, may effect against the 
strong who are corrupt and tyrannical : in the 
very season when he is needed he forms, and in 
the very station where his presence is necessary 
he places, a Washington. And suppose it is 
his will to pour the balm of consolation into the 
wounded heart, to visit the captive with solace, 
to extend mercy to the poor prisoner, to admit 
into his noisome cell the cheering beams of his 
sun, and his refreshing breezes, he breathes the 
genuine spirit of philanthropy into some chosea 
bosom ; he superadds an enei^y which neither 
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the frown of power, nor the menace of interest, 
nor the scorn of indifference can abate; which 
exhibits so strongly to the view of men the 
horrors of the dungeon, as to force them to 
suspend for a while their business and their 
pleasures ; to feel for the sufferings of others, 
and to learn the great lessons, that the guilty are 
still their brethren ; that it is better to reclaim 
than to destroy ; that the punishment which is 
excessive is immoral ; that that which does not 
aini to reform is unjust, and that which does not 
actually do so, unwise : he gives to a suffering 
world the angeUspirit of a Howard. 

The bodily frame and the natural temper of 
an individual may seem, as has already been 
observed, ill adapted to execute the work which 
the Deity has determined to perform by hiib : 
yet no force is employed to induce him to do it. 
He is not compelled to act against his volition, 
but the circumstances in which he is placed arq 
so adapted toiiis corporeal, his mental and his 
moral constitution, as to excite the requisite 
volition. Suppose his bodily frame is weak; 
bis temper irritable ; his mind bold, impetuous 
and rash: the part assigned him in the great 
drama of life requires uncommon bodily exf 
brtion: he must face the storm; he mustefidure 
the extremies of heat and co]d.; often hemuat 
lie .impillowed\and..;unsheJtei3€id;i ibis r£aitigu$ 
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excessive ; the supply even of the common 
necessaries of existence, scanty and irregular. 
How can all this be without his perishing ? 
He is led to adopt that regimen and exercise, 
together perhaps with that course of medicine, 
which strengthen his debilitated frame : gradu-^ 
ally he is inured to fatigue and toil, and gradually 
he becomes capable of sustaining an astonishing 
degree of both. In order to ensure his success, 
the utmost patience, gentleness, caution and 
foresight, are necessary. But his temper is irri- 
table, and his mind bold, impetuous; and rash# 
Experience teaches him the folly of indulging 
this morbid sensibility ; it occasions him bitter 
mortification ; his impetuosity hurries him into 
errors which bring with them a long train of 
calamities; his boldness disappoints his che- 
rished hopes ; his rashness snatches from him 
some favourite object at the very moment when 
success is placing it in his hand. The school 
of life teaches him to act better the part of life ; 
present failure prepares him for future success ; 
he learns that if he would escape perpetual vex- 
ation and laating misery, he must check the first 
irisings of passion, reflect before he acts, and act 
with caution. 

' Suppose the disposition of another is so mild 
as almost to degenerate into weakness; his 
Gaution is in danger of inducing irresolution ; 
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and he is in the habit of coosidering and redeem- 
sideWng every circumstance so minutely and so 
often^ that he nearly loses the season of actioB. 
He is wealthy, attached to wealth, and full of 
the timidity which is so often the companion 
of riches. Yet this is the tnan who is to take a 
leading part in some great ev^t which requires 
promptitude, decision, uncommon effort, uucoa* 
querable perseverance, the certaki sacrifice of a 
great portion of wealth, perhaps the loss of alK 
He is not forced along an unwilling agent ; he 
is not surprised out of. the caution of his cha- 
racter ; he does not give up his wealth with 
reluctance and murmuring. He is led to view 
the event in which he is destined to take so 
great a share, as so important, that even he 
ceases to doubt of the propriety and necessity 
of endeavoring to effect it, and as so valuable 
that be deems it worth the sacrififie he is called 
upon to make -: the path marked out for him is 
so vividly displayed before his eyes, that he 
cannot but see it : he thinks it is the path of 
duty ; he knows it is that of honor; he believes 
it will be that of happiness. His agency in this 
event, therefore, is now so fs^r from being gainst 
his volition, that restraint would be placed upon 
that volition were he not the agent in it that he 
is. This then is the way in which the Deity 
influences his creatures. In order to secure his 
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purposed, he does not cause them to act against 
their volition ; but be so impresses their under-* 
standings and their hearts, as to make them feel 
^at their happiness depends on the performance 
of the work he assigns them« 

Nor is it any objection to this view of the 
manner in which the Divine administration is 
carried on, that it implies a constant influence 
of the Deity over the human mind. There is 
lib rei^onabld being who does not exercise some 
iixflu^nce of this kind over the minds Of others. 
-Wh^t a powerful influence does the parent exert 
dver the child, the master over the servant, 
brother over brother, and friend over friend 1 
How Can I measure the degree, how can I 
^estimate the value of the influence which that 
revered instructor exercised over my mind, who 
first imbued it with the principles of wisdom 
and rectitude ? What do I not owe to that dear 
companion of my youth, on whose early, inters 
cdurse with me memory still delights to dwell ; 
who was my superior in age, in attainment^ in 
wisdom, in virtue ; who taught me so much 
while seeming to learn, and governed me so 
entirely without meaning to control I How 
many of the sensations which cheer miy heart 
at this hour are the result of an influence which 
commenced at that distant period! How much 
of my present character is wholly dependent on 
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that influence! It was he who corrected that 
disposition, the seed of which had long lain 
dormant in my heart; which then was springing 
up rapidly, and which, had it been suffered to 
fix its root deeply there, would have made me a 
totally different being. It was he who first led 
me into that train of thought which directed the 
future pursuits of iny mind, placed me in the 
station of life I occupy, formed the connexions 
which hind me by the strongest and the sweetest 
ties to my fellow-beings ; made me what I am, 
and determined what I am to be. It was my 
friend who influenced me: it was a higher Being, 
a wiser and better friend, the unerring and un- 
changing friend of both, who influenced him. 

May not, these considerations suffice to give 
us a clear and just conception of the kind of 
influence which the Deity exercises over us, and 
by which he works his purposes in. us and by 
us ? It di&rs from that of our wisest and best 
friend only in being as much wiser and better, 
as wisdom and goodness in absolute perfection 
are different from the faint and transient indi« 
cations of these attributes which are found in 
mortals 4 

The only objection of importance which can 
be urged against this view of the Divine govern- 
ment, is, that it seems to lessen accountability, 
and to destroy the distinction between virtue and 
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vice. Let us not be deceived by the sound of 
words. When we say that man is accountable, 
what do we mean ? We can only mean that he 
will be punished for doing what he knows is 
wrong, and rewarded for performing what he is 
conscious is right. It is that rectitude of will 
which leads him to discharge his duty, which, 
constitutes him virtuous: it is that perversion of 
mind which induces him to violate it, which 
renders him vicious. When his volition is good, 
and he obeys it, we say that he is an object of 
approbation, and worthy of reward : when his 
volition is evil, and he yields to it, we say that 
he is an object of disapprobation, and worthy, of 
punishment. It is the nature of his volition 
which determines our notion respecting his worth 
or his demerit. We neither do nor ought to 
regard the cause of his volition. It is the evil 
of his will of which we disapprove, and to which 
it is necessary to apply the discipline of cor- 
rection. 

You demand why, since my volition is inde* 
pendent of myself, and excited by circumstances 
over which I have no control, am I accountable 
for its nature, or liable to punishment if it be 
evil ? The reply is obvious. This objection is 
founded on the implied presumption that volition 
is induced at the pleasure of the mind, and that 
it is the exertion of this power in exciting an 
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evil volition which constitutes guilt. For when 
it is asked, why am I to be punished for my 
volition, since it is independent of myself? 
the inquirer must pre-suppose that he is to be 
punished for his volition beccmse it is dependent 
upon himself, which is assuming as true the very 
point in dispute, and raising an objection on 
that assumption. If, however, there be any 
truth in the account which has been given of the 
origin of volition, that assumption is totally 
fallacious. 

I am not to be punished for my volition, you 
say, because it is independent of myself and 
excited by circumstances over which I have -no 
control. I reply, if your volition be evil, and 
you obey it, it is that very circumstance which 
renders you worthy of punishment, and that the 
dependence or independence of the volition on 
yourself does not at all ajBTect the question. 
Your volition is evil : you deserve punishment : 
why ? In order that that evil voliticn may be car-' 
rected. Punishment is not retrospective but 
prospective. You are to be punished not because 
you have yielded to an evil volition ; but in order 
that you may yield to an evil volition no more. 
To inflict pain for the past, any further than the 
past has reference to the future, is revenge, not 
punishment : were it perfectly certaia that an 
evil volition which is past would be attended 
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with no ill consequences in time to come, it 
would be neither necessary nor just to visit it 
with suffering; but because an evil volition is 
evil^ that is, because it tends to produce unhap- 
jfrfness, it is to be punished, in order that the 
tnisery it threatens may be prevented. It is the 
inccMfrect conception which is formed of the 
nature and object of punishmenti therefore^ 
which lies at the foundation of this objection, 
and which makes the subject appear so difficult, 
to many persons ; and I cannot but think that 
all doubt and difficulty respecting it will be 
removed from the tnind of every one who will, 
consider with attention what is said on this sub* 
ject in the third chapter of this work. 

The train of circumstances in which an indi* 
vidual has been placed has given rise to a 
disposition, the indulgence of which is incom** 
patible with his own happiness and with that of 
his fdlOw^heings. This disposition it is neces- 
sary to correct : this correction is accomplished 
by causing him to pass through another train of 
etrcumstances which makes him feel the evil of 
his conduct ; and this discipline, being attended 
with suffering, is esipreased by the term punish*- 
menti 

Such, then, being the foundation of praise 
and blame ; of reward and punishment ; it is 
obvious, that a person is an object of moral 
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approbation, and is worthy of reward when his 
volition is good, and when be obeys that voli- 
tion ; that he is an object of moral disapproba- 
tion, and is worthy of punishment when bis 
volition is evil, and when, notwithstanding the 
voice which speaks withia him, and which warns 
him of its nature, he yields to its impulse. The 
gold which incites the midnight plunderer to 
rob, IS not blameable, though it is the immediate 
cause of the volition which induces the evil 
deed : it is the volition itself which is evil, and 
which requires to be rectified, and punishment 
is the process, the moral discipline by which its 
correction is effected* 

Thusy then, we seem to have a clear and just 
conception of the manner in which the whole 
train of circumstances which form the character 
and induce the conduct of moral agents, may be 
entirely the appointment of the Deity, while 
the agents themselves are at the same time the 
subjects of praise and blame, of reward and 
punishment. 

W^re there no evil in the world there could 
be no possible objection to this view of the 
subject.* Were every one virtuous and hsippy, 

* Neither would there be the same objection to it in the 
minds of many persons, did it only attribute to tibe Ddity the 
production of natural evil. But the misery oocasioned by an 
earthquake or by disease, is often as great as that prodnoed by 
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every heart would rejoice to trace to the Deity 
its excellences and its pleasures. But how can 
he who is perfect in benignity, be the author of 
evil ? It is this which perplexes the ihind, and 
the answer to the question involves the great 
inquiry about which intelligent and pious perp> 
sons have in all ages exercised their most 
anxious thoughts, and leads directly to the 
consideration of the design of the Deity in the 
administration of the world. Into the con* 
sideration of this subject we shall enter in the 
next section: but before proceeding to it, it 
may be proper to notice an objection, of minor 
importance, which is sometimes urged against 
the doctrine of providence, and which has been 
stated and answered in so excellent a manner 
by Dr. Price, in his admirable Disquisition on 
Providence, (p. 47)) that it seems a kind of 
injustice to the subject to employ any language 
but his own. 

^' It has been often objected that it is impairing 
the beauty of the world, and representing it as a 
production more imperfect than any work of 
human art, to maintain that it cannot subsist of 
itself, or that it requires the hand of its Maker 



the bad passions of mankind : and it is altogether as difficolt 
to account for the existence of natural as of moral evil. Indeed^ 
the same account must be given of both. 
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to be always at it to continue its motions and 

order. 
** The full answer to this objection is, that to 

every machine or perpetual movement for 
answering any particular purpose, there always 
belongs some fir^i mover j some weight or spring, 
or other power which is continually acting upon 
It, and from which all its motions are derived : 
nor, without such power, is it possible to con- 
ceive of any such machine. The machine of 
the universe then, like all besides analogous to 
it, of which we have any idea, must have a ^rsi 
mover. Now it has been demonstrated that this 
first mover cannot be matter itself. It follows, 
therefore, that this objection is safar from being 
of any force, that it leads us to the very conclu- 
sion which it is brought to overthrow. 

" The excellence of a machine by no means 
depends on its going properly of itself , for this 
is impossible ; but on the skill with which its 
various parts are adjusted to one another, and all 
its different effects are derived from the constant 
action of some power. What would indeed 
make a machine appear imperfect and deformed 
is, assigning a separate power to every distinct 
part, without allowing any place for mechanism ; 
and, in like manner, what would really make the 
frame of nature appear imperfect and deformed 
is, resolving phenomena too soon to the Divine 
agency, or supposing it the immediate cause of 
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every particular effect. But I have not been 
pleading for this, but only, that however far 
mechanism may be carried and the chain of 
causes extend in the material universe, to the 
Divine power exerted continually in all places, 
every law and every effect and motion in it 
must be at last resolved. This is a conclusion 
which the modern improvements in natural phi- 
losophy have abundantly confirmed, and which 
some of the first and best philosophers have 
received; nor can that philosophy be otherwise 
than little and contemptible which hides the 
Deity from our views, which excludes him from 
the world, or does not terminate in the ac- 
. knowledgment and adoration of him as ' the 
maker, preserver and ruler of all things/'* 



* ''The philosopher who overlooks the traces of an all-govern- 
ing Deity in nature, contenting himself with the appearances of 
the material universe only, and the mechanical laws of motion, 
neglects what is most excellent } and prefers what is imperfect 
to what is supremely perfect, finitude to infinity, what is i\ar- 
row and weak to what is unlimited and almighty, and what is 
perishing to what endures for ever/' Mr. Maclaurin*s Account 
of Sir Isaac Newton's Discoveries, Book IV. Chap. ix. Sect. 1. 

'^ Sir Isaac Newton thought it most unaccountable to exclude 
the Deity only out of the universe. It appeared to him much 
more just and reasonable to suppose that, the whole chain. of 
causes, or the several series of them, should centre in him as 
their source, and the whole system appear depending on him 
the only independent cause." Ibid. Sect. 5. 
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SECTION HI. 

OF THE DESIGN OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT. 

Since, then, there is a perfect superintendence 
of all events, they must be directed to some end. 
The Deity must have some wise and benevolent 
object to accomplish, as the result of his admi- 
nistration, and that object can be nothing but 
the final and perfect happiness of his intelligent 
creatures. 

With this view, every thing must be planned, 
and to this end both the natural and the moral 
disorders which prevail must necessarily con- 
duce. No one can believe that the Deity has 
chosen evil for its own sake. Were this the 
case, he would not be good : were he to cause 
the least d^ree of suffering, merely fw the sake 
of producing pain, it would be utterly incompa- 
tible with benevolence. Evil in his hands, 
therefore, can only be the instrument of good. 
Nothing cjEtn have induced him to permit its 
existence, but the perception that under his 
administration it will terminate in the produc- 
tion of greater good than could have been enjoyed 
without it. When he created the world, and 
iir&jt ^t in amotion that traiiii of eveats wbich 
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have induced the actual state of things, he fore- 
saw that the partial evil which would arise, 
would terminate in the production of a lai^er 
sum of happiness, than could have been occa- 
sioned by its prevention. This being the case, 
that which would have militated against the 
perfection of his benevolence, would have been, 
not his permitting this evil, but his preventing 
it. That infinite wisdom* and almighty power, 
may secure this result from the partial prevalence 
of evil, is at least possible, and it is probable, 
because the supposition is perfectly reasonable 
in itself, and accounts for, and reconciles every 
appearance. 

It has been distinctly admitted that thesie 
reasonings are conclusive, and that the doctrine 
founded upon them must be allowed to be esta- 
blished, if the principle be granted that evil under 
the spperintendence of infinite wisdom and benig- 
nity is the means of producing ultimate good.* 



^ '' As to Dr. Smith's reasonings it may indeed appear 
perfectly conclnsiye to those who are willing to admit certun 
leading positions on which the whole is made to rest as unques- 
tionable truths/* Edectic Review, October, 1818, Art. III. 
p. 338. *^ It may be admitted that there is a plausibleness in the 
hypothesis to which we have already alluded, and whidi includes 
the whole of the argument adduced in support of the doctrine 
of Final Restitution ; namely, that evil moral, as well as na- 
tural, is but a means in the great maclunery of the universe, 
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It is impossible to desire any other concession 
* than this. 

That no formal proof of this principle was 
attempted in the preceding editions of this work, 
arose from the author's impression that in as- 
suming it as true, he only took for granted that 
which all Christians not only believe, but glory 
in believing* That a Theist, that a Christian, 
writing in thfe nineteenth century, in a country 
in which the doctrines of theology are so freely 
discussed^ and the Scriptures so generally read, 
should not only expressly deny the beneficial 
tendency of evil in the Divine administration, 
but positively affirm that it is essentially and 
ultimately evil, and even that there is no propor- 
tion more indispensable to the existence of true 
religion, as a habit of the mind,* could scarcely 
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essential to the liigher good of the creature** Eclectic Re- 
view^ p. 346. ** The argament d priori, in favour of the doctrine 
of Universal Restoration, is not only spedoos, bat satisfrctory, 
if the one thing which requires to , be prov^ is taken tor 

granted — ^if it be allowed that Evil is a branch of the 

Pivine contrivance for the production pf a higher ultimate good 
to the creature y that it is but the temporary name of a parti* 
cular dasB of the dispensationii of Sovereign BenefioeiK»; if in 
a word the foremost and fitvourite dogma of infidelity be con- 
ceded, that all things are as God nwlnfl.them/' Ibid. Dec. 
1818, Aft. IV. p. 539. 
* *^ We questioQ if there is a propontion mor^ indispensal|le 

£ 
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'have 'ftfeeh 4B3^pect€d. Howfevir, the positiofi 
that evil is not itself an end, but the nieaos to 
'sdtne fufthiBr end, and that that end is gobd, is 
hot, it tnUst be G6tifess«d, self-evident, and there- 
fore it tody bte proper to state the proof of it. 
The belieVer in thie doctriile of Final Restora- 
^tion, can have nb other wish than that it shbbld 
ht cohsitlf^ed is just or falkcSous as this po- 
^sitioti is' established or refuted. Without doubt 
•this is the 'point bn which the cohtrover^ 
t^fai^fly depetlds. The fbllowibg considerations 
which bay perhaps tend to determibe this 
p^eyibus quei^tion, ^l-e submiitted to the calm 
and* serious attention of the reader. 

Ih the- first place, the constitution of the phy- 
^idal atid ttioral world is utterly inconsistent with 
'1)eneV6len(;e, linless evil under the Divine admi- 
nistration be the means of- producing ultimate 
good. If good be the issue of the temporary 
prevalence of evil, there is no appearance in 
nature, and no event and no series of events in 
human life Which teay not be consistent ivith 
perfect benevolence: if evil be essentially and 
ultimately evil, the Author and Governor of the 
World is' malevolent. 

to the existence of tftie Religion^ considered as a hibit' of the 
mind> than this^ that evil is essentially and tilfiiimlely eeU, 
Bd^ic R^Vi6w, Oetober, 1818> p. a46. 
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The ccm^titution of the rphjnsical ^woiild all 
admit is such as its Cieator appointed : to the 
Creator, therefore, evefyone is obliged torefisr 
all tbose^appiearancesiin it which are . designated 
-evW. The constitution of the . moral "world is 
Equally the ^appointment tof tberamae wise arid 
g^d ^Being. For he gave to every .man ^the 
nature he possesses; he placed every dnan in 
the>station be occupies ; immediately or)medi. 
«lely;he ts.tfae cause of(allI the impressions which, 
frbmithe crddlertoitheigFave^bave been\mftde on 
every fbutnan being. 

• But nienfs ofaaractefs«are formod'entirely, lasd 
c^in be/foifmed only, by the rimpmasjons 'ituhioh 
-have been>naaded« thatittature which>tbey^jbaTe 
received rfrom • the i hands > of > the jCteitQV. • If, 
then, f€k¥l>l^ the fovmer^f'mon^s nature, .and 
tbe^allthor fi^f ^all ftbe ioipressions which banre 
'induced^^hts^dispcisitions^.and volitions and ac- 
vtions, atidJf' moral ovilslriseinf this constitution, 
that mMal evil must be referred to God's ap- 
.pointment. This Is the i^lear deditction of rea- 
son : ..It isricoiifirfi^d'.by Qbe^epiLpress 'deeterations 
of Scrip turer* 
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* *' I jfcrm the. light jand createdarbiess : I mfike peaceand 
create evil : I the. Lord do alK these things." Isaiah xlv. 6. 
'^ Shalt there be evil In a city> and the Jjord hath not done it Y* 
' Attioii Hi. 6. 

£ 9 
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It is common, among a certain class of theo* 
logians to make a distinction between God's 
appointment and his permission. They allow 
that he permitted, but deny that he appointed 
moral evil. Let us examine to what this dis- 
tinction amounts. God it is said permitted 
moral evil : it will be granted that he must also 
have foreseen it, that he must have foreseen it 
as the consequence of those circumstances in 
which he placed mankind, operating on the 
nature which be gave them. From the beginning 
he knew certainly that such and such circum- 
stances operating on such a creature as man, 
would certainly give origin to moral evil. Be 
man's freedom of choice perfect as can be con- 
ceived. He who gave to him his propensities, 
bounding his knowledge by an appointed limit, 
granting him only a certain measure of expe- 
rience, and bringing him under the influence of 
motives of a certain degree of strength, knew 
what, under these circumstances, that choice 
would certainly be : knew that unless his pro- 
pensities were altered, or his knowledge in- 
creased, or his experience extended, 6t the 
strength of his motives weakened, his choice 
would certainly be such as to involve the exist- 
ence of moral evil. Knowing this, he altered 
nothing. He appointed then the propensities, . 
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he appbtnted the degree of knowledge, he ap* 
pointed the measure of experience, he appointed 
the strength of motire ; in a word, he appointed 
all the impressions of which he foresaw that the 
certain result would be the production of moral 
evil: the cpnclusion is inevitable, that he ap« 
pointed the moral eviK 

If, then, the existence of moral evil must be 
referred ultimately to the Deity, one of two 
things necessarily follows, either that he ap^ 
pointed it as a final end, ch* that he appointed 
it for some farther end. If he appointed it as 
a final end, he has rested in the production of 
misery as an ultiiliate otrject, a purpose which is 
not only not consistent with benevolence, but 
which could have been devised only by a being 
purely malignant. If on the contrary, moral 
evil be appointed for some further end, and that 
further end be not the infliction of pain, it must 
be the production of happiness ; for no other can 
be conceived. Either, therefore, the Deity is 
malevolent, or evil in his hands is the means of 
producing ultimate good. 

Further, the evidience that physical evil is an 
instrument by which the most benevolent inten- 
tions are accomplished, is so clear and full, as to 
place the question, as far as physical evil is con- 
cerned, beyond all controversy. The sensation 
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el hurigev^foiiexmiipfe, beisg painful^ isaqt itself 
^viir. but to> aeyi nebbing of ths fdeasuie coqh 
tieetedf wiAi tbe gfrstificatiooi of the af^Uittte, 
hutig^ i^ die nttanB' by? whedb ao animal is 
iBiduoedtO'teihe food which by tbecoiMtitiiiAoo 
ei its datnne is neccsaaiy to its exiatence* Here, 
then, is a case in which physicaLevil indubitably 
terminatea ia the production of good. 

The pr6of of tbe beneficial operation of moral 
erU ia e<|uaily dieicisivB*, The enroc&aftd ccimes 
of wbtck mea are guiLby, teach them tkeaioat 
importittit leascNis^ aiiiaken in thetkt minds a senas 
of the excdleoce of viftucv a. love of it, and a 
desire to possess, it,, of which, they were wholly 
uttCOBQciottft, aod which ai» of the highest 
advantage to tbebiiaejuefiy futuee petiod of their 
bebig. A stttgle ^stance of this kind decider 
thd questiba : it alfords an ifffeffasgaUe proof that 
evil iji the meaio^ of prodiwidig iocaicuJll^ 
good. 

But if we eaamia(9 ajittte de^p^r, wc ^hgU 
find kk the very comiiftiiti0i» of mm'ft i9RrA) 
nature, irresistible evideftn^ o£ th^ h^ne^Qv^ 
opetfatkw of Miotal ie^. Mot^ ml is #viA qply 
heoa^a^ tl pctoddices niiiseiy: were^ id withoii^t 
this consequence, it would eetise ta b^ a^'^tv 
ject of aversion aind avbidanipe. Wbati ik^^, 
is the tendency of the mioery of w^icb Macal 
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evil is prpdnctivei? I^ivariably, tbe^ coneetion 
of momL disorder* fiimy dmatiqn from recti*, 
tude. must be atten^ted: with sufibiiig': »>oiier. 
or later, in a greater or leas, degreei it| mutt 
necesaarilyr be ao::. but thut sufferiiig is . never 
without.^ % beDefioiali tendftei^^ never) wthoiit a| 
tendency > to. ioduce p^itenc^. for the ofencet. 
and a more steady anfi uadey»f«tiQg . iidh^»Dce. 
in future to thet p9kA lOf virtue. Tliii^ tendency, 
it is.ttue, does not alwi^Ht accomplish atipjreac^ti 
its designed) endh: but in iMnyjcas^ itaocom<r. 
plishes: it. peifectly, ands tben^re. there is the. 
best reaaOn. to brieve, that ultimately it wiU; 
accomplish ittin.aUt In tb^ wmn time,,nos 
exfunptet can, be; adduced ift^alLtbe r^oorda of/ 

humaui es^perience, in; ^ch> %\»xemw audi 

• 

While, ttien, iti i^ tbuf,. iinpigi^iMe t« pf^vfe. 

that.inoial ^vile»e!t,t^fmi^f^^!/^^^^ p9sMi>yf)^^ 

it oaii, h», c|«oif>qMtr;at|^;t^t >tof^ tQFaMq«(e», 

in pQ«itl<(€;gOQ4» fi^!^» if, Wfi I»H0W<nftta »«gW. 
c«se lA. which) mpr^l eyjl tf)cmii»9.tes,iD, pi^iHtiy^ 
evil, it^ i«. nuMt fallacious ta aif^piq, thi(t> iV niax 
Q«v«cthelei9 h»vje Uiif^te);ioi|iAtiop, h^^u^fs 4$C»i 

are some ia$ta«Qe$. oif . oK^lteriU tb« faitffj^fipial, 
teodepcy. of vhich w c»npp| ^ preiif^l pfiTj- 
oeive : . but if wft do kopp. i|A9f^. <;ac^ ixf, y(kK\i, 
mxffaL eyil tecinu)9te«i. iA pp«itiy«, eo^i it i|^ 
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reasonable and just to aigue, that it may be thus 
productive of ukimate good, even in those very 
cases the beneficial tendency of which we cani- 
not at present trace. 

That a state in which there fs a mixture of 
physical and moral evil, in which man is exposed 
to danger and temptation, in which be has much 
to fear and much to hope, in which he may 
render himself extremely miserable or extremely 
happy, according to the rectitude cnr disorder of 
bis conduct ; in a.word, that a state of discipline, 
such as all believe the present to be, is admirably 
adapted to develop and to strengthen his fecuU 
ties, and to form and improve his virtues, is 
universally admitted. But all the develop* 
ment and strength of ' his faculties, all the 
formation and improvement of his virtues, con- 
sequent to such a state, wholly depend on the 
prevalence of physical and moral eviL The 
constantly returning wants to which his nature 
is incident, the inadequacy and precariousness 
of the provision which is macle to supply (hem, 
the absolute necessity he is under from the 
ditnger of perishing by cold abd hunger to ^ 
exert himself to render that provision more 
abundant and certain, afford the stimulus by 
which he is incited to cultivate the earth, and 
gradually to improve his condition, till, from 
that of a naked and houseless savage, he has 
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surrounded himsetf with all the conveniences 
aikl comforts of civilized life. • 

Thus, it is obvious, that physical evil is not 
only conducive to the improvement of the na- 
tural condition of man, but that it is in reality 
the very source to which he is indebted for the 
creation of ail those conveniences and comforts 
which so eminently promote his happiness, and 
for the inestimable advantages which have re- 
sulted from the exercise of his faculties in the 
cultivation of the various arts on which the 
fabrication of those conveniences and comforts 
depend. Nor is the tendency of moral evil to 
extend and improve bis moral attainments less 
certain and direct. The most exalted virtues 
which can adorn human nature, are not only 
promoted by, but could not possibly exist with-^ 
out the prevalence of moral evil. If there were' 
no contumely and injustice, there could be no 
forbearance ; if men never violated the rights of 
men, nor neglected their mutual duties, there 
could be no forgiveness ; if there were no ten- 
dency in human nature to pride, there could be 
no virtue in humility; if there were no wants, 
nor weaknesses nor sorrows,' and no dependence 
of men on each other, there could be do charity, 
no sympathy, no compassion, no generous for- 
getfulness of his own to minister to another's 
necessities ; if there were no temptation, there 
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sistance; and if no (Jfiiigeri po. fortil;iMl]^ aiifi; dq 
yifitOTjjr^ 

In ^M*^«©^^^P^ <W ni^sure ^ml may asp^il 
^9ivirtqp»p,jti^ uipiwi^^Jly admiliMi. Aat to 
tl^^a^, ft leaptii iti i? l>Mt, another fpiioi. of gppd. 
Wbi^l^^r hi^ be placed/ uod^r the. dis^ipUn^^ q£ 
physical or of aiprralQvJH or, of both, to tbe good 
nuin, a^rcQrding to the emphatic language of 
scripture, all will work together for. good* Wbeo^ 
the jpsp^ln^jsli ^ays, ^^ U i» good for me that I) 
havQ been affliqted/' be riecord^ that qxperi^oee 
oC th^ n^ojcal bpnefitt of adiversity to the triutbjOf 

i!r^chii)up^.aQd refl^ctiv^ Qiea^in^all a9^,^Qd;ML 
qlvm^. havj? b^rije testimony : to» the. truth. oC 
^bich.^U ii>e», hpwsvw ywriowitbe wurg^a of 
theii; sprrQw, aiod* hpw^FQri dUfoismt, their inodQ^ 
Qi^fiwthj wtbputa i»ioglfi,disjwtiettt*vQjc€i^ still 
\^^t tesitiinQpy. Nor <;w»» ifc bfe 9»i4 Aati ife ia to 
tj^e V|irtqQU9 only th^^t^ i^v^mity. i«. tihua the 
mi4)i9tQr pf gppdi; fi» advcscsi^y ia/requeatly th^ 
iQ^sina by i«hich thp l{icip^^i are otfidQ yirtupus, 
The ppaitipq, ther-^fpriB^ that, QwiU both phy^ 
si(jftl ^nd mpin), vndier, th^ gpffwumi^nti of tbci 
P^jty, in thiBifte^ps of prodKiqing ultimate good^ 
apfi^sps. tp.be ^[^tAblifi^b^di pri^ eyideoce aa indu- 
bi^b|e auf} complete a^, apy suhj^c^t of bumaa 



Tibis rj^gpn^jEig^ it. 19, obvious, i$. notaddwced 



to pBONtretbat- tbie pmu^meet ip9lct(94 oPi ^tf) 
wicked ia a fiitwe a1»tfix. W<M ^(CQrr^ve:an4 
ttltunAtely. resHora tb^ta t» pvfi^ ai^t}. h^pii^ss. 
TiKt. pseciae poiqt wliioK 4;b« pvec^cling ^Ut 
■ft««t;9^ace lAteodecl to,e«t9bU9h> Wxtk^t, ^yU, both 
phyaioaJ and ino«aA, isi tb^ ?s»san?. of pii^ucijqg 
vlti mate good. One ai ipgte Qaw. ift v,bic^ pbyft 
sieal good ia clearly and; <fQttoinl,y, p^nl^qed. by 
physical «.vil; oae aingle. 0909 iift i^^bicb' n^oral 
good is clearly and certainly produced by WPffa} 
wil, ia auffici«nii to. eatabMah tbia p^a^i^n; 
espeQuaUy aioc^, a». baa bieen sbiawQ^, it is i|t<terly 
impo^aibte to ^ve tibe contrary ; tbat '\% aioc^ 
no W«(a|k9Q 9BA be.p9inte4 QUt lA «^ WtutQ, «94 
Hfii «X9Si|^ in 9)1 (jl^ fl«c«|fpds,Qf bHfn«n.«9ii$»i 
riflncft, WEbiqb rpfldora it cert^ifli w «r«0. P«pPt 
tiabl^K tb%ti phy^icnl Orpoftal 0V4l id abm^.^^ 

Kpom tb^ RwiitipPB, tbep, that Q^d ici tb^ 

siitbQr «f <bM wnfttitmm of things in wWisb 
fbyiK^l ^ m¥i4 mi <^ig,m\f»9» ^bfvt tbf^« am 
c«ft§s in i^t9i«^ and jn^APc^fi i^ l^w^an ^pf^ 
riftjwe \p n«b«pfe g«ft^ ip<}obitably obwU% ftpw 

evil, j9Lj)4 ^apoftiailji ^at tbp in^tf^nce o£ a4««G<; 

%itj? In tb§ ft)r«[0UAA jap4 improHement o£ biiMi^ 

virtue is ^^Atjni^es e3K^n»$ly gp^at ; frojn th9«3 

po^liiftna it ^<^ 9*^ dtteiiffy fo/lpw that 4U 

mankind will ultimately be made pqt;!^ and 
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happy: but it does directly follow that evil id 
the means of producing ultimate good. 

It does not seem possible to resist the force of 
this reasoning in any other way than by denying 
the position on which it is founded, namely, that 
God is the author of evil, and by ascribing the 
benefit which all admit sometimes results from 
evil, not to the natural operation of evil, but 
to God's counteracting and overruling it for 
good. 

With regard to the position, that God is not 
the author of evil, conscious as every human 
being must be of the inadequacy of fai» facul- 
ties to comprehend fully the origin of evil, it 
becomes him to speak on the subject with, 
profound humility. But surely it is not pre- 
sumption to endeavor to form a clear, while it 
is confessed, that in the present state it is not. 
possible to form an adiequate, conception of it. 
In tracing back the origin of evil, then, unless 
the mind be paralyzed by false fear, the offspring 
of false system, and unless the doctrine of Ma- 
nicheeism be revived, it should seem bo more 
possible to stop till we have arrived at the 
appointment of the Deity, than in tracing back 
the series of second causes, it is possible to stop 
till we have arrived at the great First Cause of 
all things. 
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The argument that the First Cause must, be 
himself uncaused, because an infinite number of 
dependent beings requires a first and indepen- 
dent cause, as much as any one in the series, 
appears to be clear and irresistible: equally 
clear and irresistible is the aigument, that the 
same Being is the author of evil, because he is 
the author of the constitution of nature, both 
physical and moral, and because he. appointed 
all the circumstances the operation of which be 
foreknew would certainly involve the existence 
of evil. 

It deserves too to be well considered, that the 
hypothesis, that evil is the appointment of the 
Deity for the promotion of greater ultimate 
good, is adequate to remove every diflScuIty, 
while the doctrine, that he partially counteracts 
its operation, is extremely imperfect. . Of. phy- 
sical evil it surely cannot be said, that God has 
no other relation to it than that of benevolent 
counteraction. Physical evil is as strictly de- 
pendent on the operation of the laws of nature, 
as any. physical, phenomena whatever. The 
structure of the bodies of animals, by which 
they are subject to disease and suffering; cer- 
tain constitutions of the air, which at one time 
directly impair or destroy animal life, and at 
another, blast the fruits of the earth by which 
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life is nsuppoifted ; ehrlbquakes, ipestilenoe^ fetnd 
^hecbiamiti^ahcident^o tbefnv^^tbe evil which 
-amesin dlt these cases is «s strictly dependent 
oii»the dperation of the -laWs of nature, as the 
^htvitation 'df liedi^s foithe ea!rth. To him who 
ia^p6idted 'th^seiaws^Uhis eVil ihust^nboessaBily 
^be fteferred, and 'it is ' obviously insuifficient 'to 
fSkiy!of any 'benefit 'trhieh may 'itesult <from the)r 
^operation, 'that^]t'T8the>oon3eqtience<orily of his 
berievolebt^ couiltefaction. 

iln ilike miann^r ' the ^^uflRferiog >6onnected -with 
moral disorder as necessarily results from the 
cdilstitution 'of the ittoral liatureof man, «i6:^hy- 
"sical etil results^from tlie constitdtion of kieture. 
Tlvat ^man^most be* rendered unhappy byer^iy 
diiviaitidn from rectitude, is >^8 much the con- 
sequence of a iaw of ihte natinte, as ' die 'due 
ni6ur)^1lment bf 'his febdy by • the f retfeption ' M 
nutritioiis food. That inestimabie^ ad vantages 
rekilt frdm > this Amoral con^titutidn, is*l]oiv«ir- 
salty ^adinitted, akid > it is -obviously tnsuffieieiit 
to'toy 6f thei^e,Mrt)at they -are the eimftequence 
merely of G<dd*s counterMting^ud overruling 
evip ; fdr surely th^re^cau be no ^ore eerwin 
evidence lliat God b^as^^pointed 6r'Oidained <a 
^bi'ng, than tttat / he r has i titede = it i the ^invariable 
result of a general law. 
fin a tvoW, the -brief, biiit fdll irablva' tto> the 
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hypothesis we are lionsideriiig, 'Hi, thcit if Gdd 
bdnevokfntly cdunterdct eirfl, b^ nrakes it the 
imtrmneht of good. The imagination oannOt 
conceive of his counteracting e^il in any other 
tvay dian by his making it the instrumcsit 6f 
producing greater ultimate ^oOd* Upon thib 
very hyp&tbesis, theref<He, it inubt be adinitted, 
that evil is sometimes, at'Ieast, the instramenft 
of producing ultimate good. The cissentiiBrl 
differen<ie, then, between God^s benevc^nt 
counteraction Of ^evil and his benevolent caus- 
ation of it, is, that, accoifdtng ^o the former 
'faypbthesis, the 'beneficial 'effect of his inter- 
'ference is paitial and imperfect : Recording to 
'the latter, it is liniversal and complete. 

Upon the whole, then, it is perfectly evidetot 
that neither the nature nor the ^vemnlent of 
the Deity can be benlevolent, iinle^sevil be in 
every instance and ev^ry itaeasure in which it 
prevails through the vast system which he at 
first constituUxl, and irhich he constantly super- 
intends, not an end, but the tneans to some 
fuhberiend ; namlely, that bfi promoting ultiihate 
good: <good, higher in nature and ^ater in 
degree than could have been prdduced with- 
out it. 

Many ' attempts have been made to* reeonciie 
the existeneb of nbtuhil end moral evil with 
infinite wisdotn and goodliess, on the principle 
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that by the operation of evil, the sum of happi* 
ness produced to inankind collectively is greater 
than the sum of misery. It has even been con- 
ceived that this may be the case, though by far 
the greater number of mankind, after having 
been exposed to sin and misery on earth, not 
only iaii to obtain happiness in a future state, 
but suffer excruciating and unceasing torment 
through all the ages of eternity. How the 
few who escape this tremendous and general 
ruin can, by any measure or duration of feli- 
city, cause the collective, sum of happiness to 
exceed that of a misery which must ever be as 
lasting and more general than itself, it seems 
impossible to conceive. It is believed that 
those who die in unrepented. sin will be as 
greatly wretched as the penitent and pious will 
be greatly happy ; that the disproportion in their 
number will ever be at least as great as it is at 
present, and the disproportion in their destiny 
inBnitely greater; how, then, upon the suppo- 
sition of unmitigated, unmixed, and everlasting 
misery, is it possible that the evil which has 
produced this misery can be the means of 
increasing the collective sum of happiness ? 

It is only necessary to bring the mind to the 
steady and distinct conception of what is. really 
supposed in a misery which involves the great 
majority of mankind, and which is at once as 
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great as can be ^dured, and asiasting as eternity, 
to perceive that its existence is impossible, unless 
the Author of the system in which. it prevails, 
be cruel and malignant in. the highest degree* 
That myriads and myriads of human beings, 
constituting a number so vast that the ima^ 
gination can form no adequate conception of 
it, should foe doomed to inexpressible torment^ 
and that this tremendous mass of neoer^'emiding 
misery should be adopted by a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, as the means of pro* 
ducinga greater collective sum of happiness 
to his creatures, is an hypothesis which . the 
heart, were it permitted to indulge its genuine 
feeling, must execrate; and the understanding, 
did not system pcostrate it in the dust,, reject 
with indignation. : • 

There is in this hypothesis: a difficulty which 
ought never to be lost sight of. It supposes the 
great majority of mankind to be sacrificed (and 
Oh, bow sacrificed!) to comparatively a few ; 
while to the great majority thua sacrificed, in no 
period of their being, in no manner,, in no mea* 
sure, is any compensation afforded. In no other 
part of the great system with which we are 
acquainted, is there any thing like this! In 
the whole economy . of nsfture there, is nothing 
bearing the slightest analogy to it ! 

F 
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The WHKH>ni add gMidQess of the Deity id tho 
pemusaion of natural and moral evil, Biay» be 
peifeotly yindioated. Mid can ke peffeolly vin^ 
dieated only on the aoppotition that, conaidered 
IB relation to the entire period of kia being, it 
tmrreoaff the Mmt^happimM to wmryt m^bundmtJi 
And tb«t tbia will tie the ultimate itaue of eriS^ 
IS confirmed by every thing whlcb reaaon and 
eupcfience tea<^ oonoerning its nature and 
tendency, fmd ia exposed by nothing but the 
piejjudicea of a ayatem, which l^da to oonae^ 
qoencea truly honrihle, and which ta aupperted 
by no appearance i^ nature^ by no teattmeny of 
experience, and by na induction of raason^ 

If it be aaid that this is assuming more than 
is absolutely necessary to vindi^te the Dime 
perfections, it must at least be granted that the 
lowest ground it is possible to assume ie, that 
how much soever evil may prevail, evesy in^ 
vidgal will nevertheless experience, tbe whole 
period of his beipg considered, more happiness 
than misery. If thi^ position be denied, no 
ingenuity can reconcile the prevalence of evil 
wvtb the government of infinite wi.sck>m and 
goodness i if it be granted, the doctrine of endr 
less misery must be abi^ndoned at onee^ and tiie 
laind must ultimately rest (as will be largely 
shewn hereafter) in Ike condusi^n, that: evil is 
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designed to be, and actually is, the means of 
increasing the ultimate sum of happiness to 
every individual. 

If it be objected that, according to this view 
of evil, the Deity has himself violated the com- 
mand which he has given to his creatures, and 
has done evil in order that good may come, it is 
replied, that the consequence may be readily 
admitted^ and that the principle which justifies 
the Divine procedure is obvious. To allow to 
such a being as man the liberty of doing evil 
with a good design, would be fatal, because he 
cannot certainfy foresee the effect of his con- 
duct, nor control events in such a manner as to 
secure his purpose. But God, being possessed 
of perfect knowledge and almigh^ power, must 
be acquainted with the result of all possible 
combinations of circumstances, and must be 
able to secure it against all miscarriage. It 
may, therefore, be supremely benevolent in him 
to do what it would be ruinous in man to at- 
tempt. 

From the whole of what has been said, then, 
it appears that we may without presumption, 
with the full concurrence of reason, and on the 
clear warrant of scripture, affirm, that when the 
Deity placed man in such circumstances ffi he 
foresaw would be attended with the production 
and indulgence pf evil passions, be at the same 

F 2 
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lime perceifed that, under his direction, these 
passions would produce ta mankind collectively , 
and to every individuai particularly, a greater 
sum of. happiness than couk) have existed 
without them. That the evil which results 
from the indulgence of the bad passions of 
mankind, may be made the means of eradicating 
them, and of training the mind to purity aiid 
benevolence, we have, as has been fully shewn, 
unquestionable proof in the daily events of life. 
This, then, which we see to be their effect 
with regard to some individuals at present, it 
is contended, will be their ultimate effect with 
respect to all mankind ; that this is the final 
cause of their existence, and that the great 

JDSSIGK OF THE DeITY IS TO BEING ALL 
His INTELLIGENT OFFSPRING TO A STATE 
OF LPURITY AND HAPPINESS. 

This doptrine reconciles every difficulty, and 
throws a glorious and cheering light on all the 
dispensations of the Deity. If it be true, every 
thing was planned by benevolence ; every thing 
is guided by benevolence ; every thing will ter- 
minate in benevolence, in eternal and ever- 
increasing, felicity to ai). 

This doctrine, which represents the. character 
of the Universal Parent in the. most glorious 
and affecting light, and is benevolent in its 
tendency beyond any. other opinion whatever. 
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has been opposed with much vioience, by sone 
of the best of men ; and the worst have as 
loudly excl^HOied agaiast k. The prejudices 
of the good and the bad, of the pious and the 
profane, equally oppose it : yet there is no other 
truth which seems to be supported by so many 
different appearances, or by evidence derived 
from so many different sources. And since it 
throws so much light on the character and dis- 
pensations of the Deity, and is replete with 
such solid consolation, it may be ^uscfful to 
examine it somewhat at lengthy first consider- 
ing some of the arguments which appear to 
favour it, and next the objections which are 
usually brought to oppose it. 

Because this doctrine maintains that mankind 
vrill finally be restored from sin, and from the 
present and future misery which is its conse- 
quence, to a state of purity and happiness, and 
that this will ultimately be the case with respect 
to every individual of the human race, it is 
sometimes termed the doctrine of Universal 
Restoration, which phrase, merely for the 
sake of brevity, we may hereafter frequently 
employ. 

Sonae dispute, however, has arisen respecting 
the nature of the evidence which alone can 
establish this doctrine. It will be vain to 
proceed, therefore, before the principles are 
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settled upon which it will be proper to conduct 
the investigation. The nature of the evidence 
which will be deemed legitimate and satisfac* 
tory, must be determined before it will avail to 
adduce any. 
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)0att ^ecdnti^ 



INTRODIJCTION.^ 

OP THB KiND OP ETIDENCB WHICH IS NBCSfiSARY TO WTh- 
BLISH THE DOCTRINE OF THE ULTIMATE PUBITY AND 
HAPI^INESS OF ALL MANKIND. 

Some perisons mttintain, that th^ oilly evidence 
Mrhteb cun establish Ibe doctrtbd of UiilvferMl 
Reiitorfet)oii» is the dirm f^tii&otty 6f iK^rifitiife. 
They tiedm t^ thiiik ttaitt etefjr proofs howeVet 
solid in itself, if it ifatttibt be adduced in the 
t^ery wordd^ df* at lefltif^ if it be not botne out 
by the espfess tesfimony 0f revelatiotij k itn 
suffidienti 

Otberit eofitend, thM thefe is notbiog in this 
dwtfitie ithicb cflb pfevedt the aipplicdtioii of 
sudh priueipleSj ot tiKMies of reasoiiing td it, 
as ate univerBaUy deemed jtist and satisfeetoty 
^ben applied to other ahbj^fe ; thiit If thefe ¥^ 
any doetrine of Feligion df whidi w6 can dbtain d 
Wdhfoonded assuMiiee, by (^o^sidefatiDds Which 
d6 not derive th^f fdree frMtt the expresi^ d^ 
clifMkM^ of «eript«ii^j m wbieb *re liltogethet 
itidepdtident ttf it, th^* <5«tii hk nb r^M^n ^\iy 
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the doctrine of Universal Restoration may not 
be one of these ; and that, if this opinion can' be 
established upon. a just and solid principle, it is 
sufficient, whether that principle be derived from 
revelation, or from any other source. 

If the first of these classes will be content to 
say, <* No evjdence will be sufficient to establish 
this opinion, unless it harmonize with scripture," 
there will remain no difference whatever between 
them ; and surely it is absurd to endeavor to 
establish a distinction where there ought to be 
the greatesrt union. Every principle, from what- 
ever source it be derived, if it be just, must 
harmonize with scripture, and all scripture, if 
it be genuine, and rightly understood, must har- 
monize with every just principle. . 
. Evidence founded upon a just principle is 
satisfactory, from whatever source it is derived : 
the only question which can affect the solidity 
<^ the conviction it produces is, whether it be 
just, not whether it have this or that origin. 
One single solid argument^ in favor of the 
doctrine of Universal Restoration deduced from 
the perfections of God, for example, is sufficient 
to establish its truth. One single solid argument 
deduced from scripture is likewise sufficient: 
but if a solid argument can be derived from both, 
the conviction produce^d will be -more complete. 
In & word, if this idoctciiie beitruei. it can be 
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established both jby reason and by revdation : 
if it be fidse, it can be refuted by both« 

It is for this reason that the evidence of both 
will be adduced in the following pages. The 
testimony of reason adds an unspeakable value 
to the declarations of scripture, not because 
established scripture wants the assistance of 
man's reason, but because if a doctrine be con- 
trary to reason, we know that it is not the word 
of God. It betrays an ignorance o^ the nature 
of both to pay no regard to a clear deduction of 
reason, because it is not revelation, or to maintain 
that what is contrary to reason is revealed in 
scripture, for truth cannot be inconsistent with 
reason, nor ean.scripture and truth clash. 

In adducing the evidence in favor of the 
docMne of the ultimate restoration of all man- 
kind to purity and happiness, it may be proper 
to b^in with the statement of that which is 
derived from considerations which have no direct 
reference to the positive declarations of scripture : 
then to examine the objections which are urged 
against it, whether derived from scripture or 
from other sources, and in the last place to state, 
those express declarations of scripture which 
appear to establish it. 

If it can be shewn that: all the perfections of 
the Deity, that the nature of man and the nature 
and design of punishment, are completely in 
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favor of this do<itrine, that the objections which 
have been ntgtd against it^ whether derived 
from Ireaton or revelation, may be satisfac^torily 
removed, that the atgtimetits which have been 
supposed to establish contrary opinions are not 
concluHive^ and that the Scriptures contain some 
passi^s which can have no meaning unless this 
doctrine be supposed, others which canndt be 
true unless it be admitted^ and others which 
seem directly and positively to favor it-^tbis 
would BtetBL sufficient to convince a candid 
inquirer of its truth ; because, in this tese, the 
evidence in its favor will not Only be direct and 
positive, but will be founded also on the most 
firm and solid principles^ and there will be no 
evidence against iu It will be the object of 
the following pageri to edtabliih, id order, each 
of the above positions. 

It may be proper, however^ to observe, that 
arguments mAy in reality be dmved from scrtpu 
tuie, whicli do not at fi^t sight appear to be ik>« 
Revelation has poured so much l^t upon the 
mind, and has led us into such a juit way of 
reasoning concerning Qod» concemiiig his design 
in creation and his goveromeut of the worlds 
that our conceptions and aiguttients, even when 
they do not appear at all to depend upon Ibis 
heavenly guide^ attain a degree of sublimity and 
truth to which they would never have arrived 
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without it ; and we often appear to be following 
the deductions of our own understanding, when 
in reality we are only repeating in other words, 
and with other associations, the declarations of 
scripture. Why, without any direct or apparent 
dependence upon revelation, are we now able 
to form such pure and exalted conceptions of the 
Supreme Being, as were totally unknown to the 
great s^es of antiquity ? It is because reyelatioo 
has furnished us with the light which has con- 
ducted us to these noble and j«ist conclasions* 
Of our views of the perfections of the Deity, of 
his dispensations to his creatures, of his works 
and of his ways, in a word, of all the principles 
upon which the subsequent reasoning is fininded, 
this observation is peculiarly true. Although, 
therefore, the atguments contained in the second 
part of this work, may not appear, at first sight, 
to be founded upon the Scriptures, it is not just 
(o conclude that they have a different origin : 
for m io far a$ they are true^ they must be, either 
directly or inditectly, derived from it, since there 
is no reason to believe that they could have been 
formed by any mind which had not been illu- 
mined by this divine light. 
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OF THE EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF THE FINAL RESTORAXION 
OF ALL MANKIND TO PURITY AND HAPPINESS, DISTINCT 
FROM THAT AFFORDED BY THE EXPRESS DECLARATIONS 
OF SCRIPTURE, 

The evidence in faror of the doctrine of Uai- 
vei^al Restoration distinct fronoi that afforded by 
the express declarations of scripture, may be 
airanged under three heads; namely, that which 
is deducible from the perfections of God, from 
the nature of man, and from the nature and 
design of punishment. 

It is proper to say, that the arguments adduced 
under each of these particulars, are distinct from 
those afforded by the express declarations of 
scripture ; because how much soever they may 
really depend iipon the light of Revelation, (and 
for the reason ahready assigned they may depend 
upon it in a very great degree,) yet they are 
framed without any direct reference to it, and 
seem in general to be derived from the nature of 
things. Reasoning of this kind is peculiarly 
satisfactory ; and if the positive declarations of 
scripture can be shewn to coincide with it, to 
include it and to be founded upon it, it must 
produce a conviction as strong as can be effected 
by any thing which is not aa object of sense, 
or which cannot be proved upon the principles 
of geometry. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OP THE ARGUMENT IN PAVOR'OP THE DOCliaNE OP 
UNIVERSAL RESTORATION^ DERIVED FROM THB 
PERFECTIONS OP GOD. 

SECTION I. 

OF THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

Weri: it assumed that he :who gay e us existence, 
and bestowed upon us. all things richly to enjoy, 
is a being of infinite goodness, it would be only 
taking for granted what all Christians, and even 
all Theists allow. It may be proper, however, 
to state briefly the evidence of the perfect be* 
nignity of the Universal Parent. 
. Because the phenomena of nature cannot be 
accounted for without the supposition of a self- 
existent being, the original cause of all things, 
we conclude that such a being exists, and that 
since he is the cause. of all <^er things and 
beings, he must be independent ofsthem. B^ 
cause he who. could create such, a world as this, 
must be able to do any thing which is not. in 
itself a contradiction, we infer that his power 
is without limits. Because the exhibitions of 
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wisdom in every part of nature with which we 
are acquainted, surpass a}l assignable limits, and 
because we cannot but conceive that the intelli- 
gence which is displayed in the constitution of 
the world, is adequate to the performance of any 
thing which iain its own natui'e possible, we con- 
clude also, that his wisdom is infinite. From 
these principles, his goodness follows as a ne- 
cessary consequence. 

For the original cause of all things being 
absolutely independent, being infinite in power 
and wisdom, must be good, since evil is the 
result of wanty weakness or error. But be who 
is infinite in power can have no want ; neither 
cao he have any weakness ; and he who created 
all ^ things^ and gave diem the lelations they 
possess^ cannot but know them perfectly, and 
therefore must be incapable of error. 

That evil can arise from no other sources than 
those which have been mentioned, will appear 
evident from considering the origin of any form 
o( h with which we are acquainted. Wh^Bce, 
for example, arise envy, malice, hatred, injustice? 
Envy is die maliciovs coveting of a good pos* 
sessed by another: something ie desired which 
cannot be attained ; be then who has it in his 
power to obtain all good, must be incapable of 
envy. Injustice is the withholding of a good, 
real or supposed, from another whose right it is ; 
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he t?bo has it in his power to obtain all good, 
must therefore be incapable of injustice : and 
riie^ same may be said of erery description of 
flvoral evil wlmtevefi 

If an intelligent being perreive peifectly the 
true relation ot all things to. each other, so as to 
be ineapable of mistake, and if at llie same time 
he have Uie whole of possibili^ i» his power^ 
he must in the nature <^f things be incapable of 
evil: because he caqqot commit evil through 
ignorance, and there can be nothing to induce 
him to act witk an evil design. This, then, is 
exactly the idea which we form of the Supreme 
Intelligecice. 

If this deduction of the goodness 4»f God, 
from thC' other essential attributes of lua nature, 
be just, it will be eoofinned by the, appearances 
ef iiis works. What be has done, will satisfy us 
that we ar^ right in our conception of what he i8« 

In endeavoring to ascertain from his works 
whether or not the Deity be benevol^it^ we nrnst 
conduct our investigatkm in the same manner as 
when we endeavor to discover his other per fee* 
tions* Because in &e ohjeels avmmd us we 
perceive so many marka of dteign, such various 
aiid exquisite contrivance, we conclude that ttieir 
author i& inttelUgeiiit In like manner, if it 
fgp^pmr thajt this design is good de^gn^ that Aiis 
contrivance ministers, not only to convenience 
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but to enjoyment, it will follow dial its aCithor 
18 good. 

Now there are two feiGts,. of. the certainty of 
which no one who examines the state of the 
animal' creation can^ doubt, which place, the 
goodness of the Creator beyond all question. 
The first is, that pleasure is imparted to animal 
sensations, when.no cause. can* be assigned for it 
but the gratification of the. animal : the second 
is, that. there is more happiness than misery in 
the world.* 

The first, if it can be clearly proved, affords a 
conviction,' the certainty of which cannot be 
exceeded by any kind of evidence whatever; 
not even by thajt which we derive from geometry 
or from sense. Thie determination to create an 
animal, supposes a determination to endow it 
with all the fetculties which are necessary to its 
existence. These Acuities, therefore, however 
multiplied, beautiful or exquisite, cannot prove 
the goodness of the Creator, because being ne- 
cessary to. the existence of the animal, they must 
have formed ' a . part of any design to create, 
whether good or malevolent. But if these facul- 
ties be so constituted that they not only give 



* Each of these positions has been stated and illustrated, 
with admhraUe force and beauty, by Pdey, in his Natural 
Theology. 
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existence, but make that existence happy ; if in 
general they cannot be exercised without afford- 
ing enjoyment as well as life, then there is not 
only design, but good design: then it is evident 
that the Creator not only meant to give exist* 
ence but to make that existence a blessing. 

With all the animal functions then this is the 
case. They all minister to enjoyment, while 
they sustain the mysterious principle of life. 
There is not a single exception. There is not 
one animal function, the common and natural 
exercise of which is painful: there is not one 
whose natural exercise is not productive of 
pleasure.* Whence could this possibly happen, 
but from the goodness of the Creator ? 

He who is infinite in power might have so 
constituted an animal, as to make the exercise of 
every function which is necessary to its existence 
productive of exquisite suffering; and had his 
nature been malignant, and his design in creation 
been to gratify a malignant disposition, he would 
certainly have done so. Constituted as animals 
at present are, it is necessary to the continuance 
of their life that they should eat. The act of 
eating might have been made productive of ex- 
quisite misery, and the animal have been infal- 



* Indeed the very application of the term natnnd, is a.ded- 

sive proof of the goodness of the Deity. VHien the functions 

of an animal are so exercised as to aFord it vigour^ ease and 

enjoyment^ we say it is in a natural state. ■ 

G 
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libly impelled to it, by making the pain of 
hunger still greater than that of eating. Here 
then, was an opportunity of diffusing over the 
whole animal creation, a source of continual 
torment. But instead of this, the act is made 
pleasurable, and thus becomes the source of 
continual gratification. How can this be ac- 
counted for, but upon the supposition that he 
who had the diffusion of both equally in his 
power, and who chose to diffuse happiness rather 
than misery, is good ? 

Constituted as animals at present are, and 
placed amidst such objects as those which sur- 
round them, it was necessary that they should 
have the senses of sight and of touch. Now 
the eye might have been so constructed, as to 
receive from every object the same kind of im- 
pression as is felt when it is cast upon any thing 
that is monstrous. The sense of touch might 
have been so formed, as to impart upon the 
contact of every object, a sensation similar to 
that which is felt when the surface of the body 
is pierced with thorns; and as the body must 
always be in contact with some external object, 
this torment might have been experienced du- 
ring every moment of existence. Why then is 
not this the case ? Why, on the contrary, do we 
continually receive the most exquisite gratifica- 
tion from all our senses? It can be resolved into 
nothing but the pure benignity of the Creator. 
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This annexation of pleasure to the exercise of 
animal functions, when that pleasure is not at all 
necessary to animal existence, is a decisive proof 
of the goodness of the Deity ; for it is to produce 
happiness without doing any thing else : it is to 
rest in it as an ultimate object ; it is to do this in 
proportion as happiness prevails beyond what is 
necessary to life; that is, in proportion as it 
prevails at alL But to produce happiness for its 
own sake, to rest in it as an ultimate object, is 
of the very essence of benevolence, and pure and 
perfect benevolence can do no more. Neither 
can such a provision for enjoyment possibly 
arise from any thing but benevolence; for an evil 
nature must necessarily be incapable of it. In 
proportion then as happiness is diffused over the 
creation of God, is the plenitude of the proof 
that he is good. 

The force of this reasoning will appear to 
increase in proportion as the faculties of an 
animal are exalted, because the extension of the 
capacity of enjoyment affords a greater oppor- 
tunity' for the display of that goodness which 
provides for its full and constant supply. Thus 
man, endowed with higher faculties than those 
which characterize mere animal existence, is 
capable of higher happiness. To him, in addi- 
tion to the pleasures of sense, for the enjoyment 
of which he is fitted by the constitution of his 

nature, no less than other animals are afforded 

g2 
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the nobler gratifications which arise from the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties. These 
faculties are given him as the means of im- 
proving his condition. Continual exertion is 
indispensable to their development; and so 
admirably is the structure of society adapted 
to their nature, that no one can exist in it 
vi^ithout exerting them. Either to procure the 
means of comfortable subsistence in the rank 
in which he is placed, or. to raise himself 
to a: higher station, or to obtain that mea- 
sure of knowledge and that d^ree of general 
cultivatioti which the progress of society has 
rendered indispensable to his condition, every 
one finds hiniself compelled to the continual 
exertion of his faculties. By the operation of 
the same causes, arts are cultivated, manufac- 
tures flourish, commerce is extended, science 
facilitates ithe movements of the vast and 
conaplicated machine which is^ set in motion, 
and literature unfolds the treasures which re- 
ward the culture of. its ample regions. To 
liociety the advantage of this constant activity 
is iacalculable, and it is of inestimable utility to 
the individual. In these pursuits his highest 
powers are called forth and invigorated, and his 
purest and noblest pleasures experienced. Yet 
the intellectual faculties are never exerted for 
the sake of the pleasure they afford. Pleasure 
is the unthought of, but the invariable conise- 
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quence of their exercise. Distinction/ fame, 
wealth, are the objects for which they are exerted ; 
pleasure is the unsought, the incidental, yet the 
almost constant result of their exertion. Thisf 
pleasure, therefore, is as purely a gift of the 
Creator as that which arises from the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, and proves as decisively hisf 
benevolence: it is pleasure gratuitously added 
to the exercise of faculties which might be as 
perfectly exerted without it as with it ; it affords 
a beautiful example of pleasure rested in as an 
ultimate object. 

Thijs pleasure, which is connected with the 
exercise of a cultivated understanding, is of 
constant occurrence; it is pure and unalloyed; 
it increases with the improvement of art and the 
knowledge of naturfe, and has no other limit 
than the perfection of the one and the bo\indary 
of the other. He whose preceptions are refined 
by cultivation is as if he were endowed with 
new senses, and he walks continually forth into 
a world of being and of beauty to which other 
men are strangers. Every thing is to hind the 
minister of improvement or of gratification. The 
sun, the earth, the ocean, tVie mountain's tower- 
ing height, the green and golden valp stretching 
far out belovv " its mantle gay," 

And ev*ry odorous plants and brighter thing 
Bom of the sunny skies and weeping rain^ 
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That from the bosom of the Springs 
Starts into life and beauty once again^ 

every object that strikes the sense or that awa- 
kens fancy, raises in such a mind trains of ideas 
the most soothing, the most elevating, and the 
most delightful. And yet that a pile of ruins, 
" some Abbey's mouldering tow'rs,'* that the 
productions of Art or the discoveries of Science, 
that Painting, Music, Poetry, Eloquence, Phi- 
losophy, should excite or recall pleasurable 
emotions, is no more a necessary consequence 
of the exertion of the mental faculties, than 
that a beautiful colour or an harmonius %ound 
should agreeably affect its appropriate sense. 
Pleasure is gratuitously superadded by the 
abounding goodness of the Creator. And when 
the pure nature of that pleasure is considered, 
the abundance of the objects and the frequency 
of the occasions which excite it, together with 
its wonderful tendency to expand the mind, and 
thereby to enlarge the capacity it supplies, it is 
surely impossible not to admire and adore the 
goodness which, in thus constituting the human 
faculties, has made such ample and unfailing 
provision for human enjoyment. 

The second fact upon which the benevo- 
lence of the Deity is founded is, that . there is 
more happiness than misery through the whole 
of the animal creation. Were it not so, we 
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should see all animals tired of life, and eager to 
throw off the burthen of existence. But the. 
reverse is the fact. What exertions do they not 
all make to prolong their being! How are all 
their faculties continually upon the stretch to 
preserve themselves from danger ! How various, 
how wonderful are their resources ! How te- 
naciously do they cling to existence even to its 
latest moment ! 

What a scene of enjoyment does the tribe of 
insectst, of fishes, of all the inferior animals, 
exhibit from the beginning to the end of life f 
Those whose conformation fits them for motion, 
how delighted are they to run, to fly, to leap, to 
swim; how incessantly are they gliding from 
pl^ce td place, without any apparent object, 
deriving gratification from the mere exercise o{ 
their limbs ! Those, which delight in rest, how 
happy are they in the loneliness of the shade ; 
in basking in the sun or grazing in the field I 
In a summer evening how exhilarating is it to 
the spirits^ to leave for a while the busy hum of 
men, and wander beneath the clear blue sky, and 
amidst Nature's own works ! What millions 
of happy creatures every where surround us ! 
Above, around, beneath, every thing is in motion 
and every thing is happy. The air, the earth, the 
water, every tree, and every slirub, and every 
little blade of grass teems with delighted exist* 
ence. Scarcely can we fix the eye upon a single 
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spot in which there is not life and happiness ! 
Which of the millions of creatures that press 
upon our sight is in pain ? Which of them 
does not by every movement declare, that, to 
the full measure of its capacity, it is happy ? 

This felicity, seems to belong to, and to cha- 
racterize animal life, during the whole period of 
its existence. > It is exempt from almost all the 
sources of infelicity which impair the happiness 
of man, and fill him with gloom and sorrow. 
It is not subject to much disease, and that which 
accident or natural decay does induce, is of short 
continuance. It spends the measure of its days 
in . sportiveness and pleasure, and when its last 
moment comes, it arrives without giving any 
previous indication of its approach, and all con- 
sciousness ceases suddenly, and with little pain. 

Now when we consider the extent and the 
fubu$9 of creation; when we remember that it 
js scarcely possible, as has just been observed, 
to fix the eye upon the minutest spot where 
, there is not life; when, under this impression, 
we endeavour to calculate how many creatures 
there sometimes are upon one single leaf; upon 
all the leaves on one tree ; how many, therefore, 
in one field ; how many in all the fields which 
the eye can take in at a single glance; how 
many in all the fields in one country ; when we 
remember that each of these creatures is in a 
state of positive happiness, and then endeavour 
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to calculate the collective sum of enjoyment in 
one country, can we help exclaiming, What an* 
effort of benevolence was creation ! Can we 
doubt the goodness of its Author ? 
' Even among men there is in reality much- 
less misery than is commonly imagined. Many 
persons can recount every period of their life 
in which they were unhappy : others can scarce- 
ly mention a single misfortune which ever befel 
them ; and those on whom the afflictive dispen- 
sations of heaven have fallen more heavily, how 
distinctly are these days of visitation marked 
in their memory ! But can they recount witb 
equal facility their days of happiness ? Can 
they number up, not their moments or their 
hours, but even their weeks and their montiis 
of enjoyment ? They have forgotten the periods 
of their happiness : they remember those only 
in which they were miserable. The reason is 
obvious. The one is a common occurrence, the 
usual and ordinary state of things: the other is 
a singular event: it happened only at distant 
intervals, was quite out of the general course, 
and therefore the mind distinctly marked, and 
the memory retains it. We notice ah eclipse, 
we talk of it, but we do not so much observe 
the daily splendor of the sun. We may enjoy 
its light and heat many months without thinking 
of it, and the reason is the same in both cases. 
We observe what is unusual, but that which is 
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familiar makes no remarkable impression. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to convince us 
that we enjoy infinitely more than we suffer. 

But we are able to go much farther, and to 
affirm, that even in those periods, few as they are, 
in wiiich we were unhappy, and which we have 
been accustomed to consider as distinguished by 
misery alone, we really suffered very little com*- 
pared with what we have been in the habit of 
believing. We are seized, let us suppose, with 
an acute disease. It attacks some vital organ, 
induces extreme debility, and threatens the 
speedy extinction of life. All this time the 
bodily suffering inflicted is often slight. The 
niost violent diseases, that is, those which most 
surely and suddenly destroy life, are by no 
means painful : indeed, those which occasion 
great pain, are remarkably few; and those which 
produce both severe and constant pain are still 
more rare. Yet from the general mode of 
expression, and perhaps from the prevailing 
impression of the mind, it would seem as if 
much suffering were experienced from the com« 
mencement till the complete termination of a 
disease ; but this is certainly not the case. In 
many diseases of a most afflictive nature, hour 
after hour passes away without any thing being 
felt which can justly be termed pain : paroxysms 
of^suffering sometimes occur, but it is seldom 
that they last long: rest and ease speedily sue- 
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ceed ; and indeed exacerbation implies remission. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that these intervals 
are often amongst the sweetest and most valued 
moments of existence, the preceding pain giving 
a keen and exquisite relish for enjoyment ; while 
the thoughts with which the mind amuses itself 
in sickness, the hope of recovery, and the atten^- 
tions of kind and tender friends, greatly lesson 
and counterbalance the actual sum of misery 
endured. Indeed, disease, taking the most ex- 
tensive view of it, seems destructive to the life 
rather than to the enjoyment of the sentient 
being; and in fact, the first is the final cause 
of disease, the second is only an accidental cod* 
sequence. 

These observations may be applied with equal 
justice to the afflictions of the mind. Whatever 
be the nature or magnitude of the calamity with 
which it is visited, it is never constantly, nor 
even for a long period together, under its in- 
fluence* Whoever will consider the conduct 
of his mind under the severest misfortune, will 
soon be convinced of this fact. He will per* 
ceive that a thousand objects came in to attract 
his attention from the subject of his sorrow, of 
which he was unconscious at the time, and to 
which he yielded without knowing it: that the 
mind has numberless sources of pleasure to 
which in its most gloomy hour it soon spontane. 
ously betakes itself, and that it is impossible to 
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chain it down to perpetual afflictive thought. If 
he will carefully compare the number of minutes 
in which he is sure that his attention was fixed 
on the subject of his misfortune, with those in 
which he is satisfied that it was occupied with' 
other objects, he will be so far from believing he 
contemplated it incessantly, that he will wonder 
he thought of it so little. At particular periods, 
indeed, he dwelt upon and felt all his wretch- 
edness :. these periods, perhaps, are distinctly 
marked in his memory, but he has forgotten the 
hours of abstraction from his sorrow which in- 
tervened, and for the same reason that he has 
foi^ott^n so many of his peaceful days. Now 
the bestowmeut of this constitution of mind 
is of the very essence of benevolence. Lan- 
guage cannot express the kindness there is in if,, 
nor are we at all able to estimate the relief we 
owe to it from the afflictions which befal us. 

Thus, then, it appears, that pleasure not only 
preponderates over pain, but that this i^ often 
the case even in the most unhappy periods of 
existence. And in the ordinary circumstances 
of life, how great is that pleasure; how various, 
how exquisite, how far surpassing our ability to 
estimate ! Contemplate a person placed in the 
ordinary circumstances of life ; suppose him ad«» 
dieted to no particular vice, nor practising any 
exemplary virtue; neither highly favored with 
the gifts of understanding nor of fortune ; of 
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what pleasure is he capable, and what pleasure 
does he actually enjoy ! What gratification does 
he every hour receive from his different senses ; 
from the exercise of his intellectual faculties ; 
from his social affections; from the relations 
which connect him with his fellow^beings, those 
relations so dear and sacred, which constitute 
him a father, a husband, a brother, a friend ! 

But suppose him not only addicted to no vice, 
but highly virtuous, to feel a deep sense of his 
obligations to the Supreme Being, to love him, 
to take a sincere pkasure in learning and obey- 
ing his laws, aixd in preparing to meet him in 
those blissful regions, where he will enjoy such 
superior displays of his perfections and glory: 
suppose him to consider all his fellow-creatures 
as brethren, to feel for them a real and fraternal 
affection, and to delight in doing them all the 
good offices in his power: in a word, suppose 
him to be a sincere disciple of Jesus Christ, 
what exquisite felicity does such a being enjoy ! 
How sublime in its nature ! How immortal in 
its duration! How nearly does it assimilate 
him to the Supreme Being himself ! Who can 
believe that such faculties and such happiness 
can be bounded by the current of time, or swept 
away amidst the low and frivolous objects which 
it is bearing to eternal oblivion; that they are 
imparted only to give dignity to; the triumph of 
death, and importance to the spoil of the grave, 
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and that the v^'y benignity of their author is 
questionable ? 

There is yet another circumstcince in the con- 
stitution^ of our nature, which proves both the 
benevolence of the principle on which it is 
constructed, and the preponderance of happi* 
ness actually experieni^ed, namely, the pleasure 
afforded by retrospection and anticipation. The 
fact that the recollection of the places we hqve 
visited, the persons we have seen, the compa- 
panions with whom we have associated, the 
occupations in which we have engaged, and 
the general train of events which have befal- 
len us, and which constitute the little history 
of ourselves is pleasurable, is seldom denied. 
And there are places and persons and periods, 
periods in some cases comprehending months 
and years, which we can never think of without 
extreme delight. Hence the magic there is in 
the name of country, home, and friend: and 
hence the pleasure, perhaps the most exquisite 
the mind ever tastes, with which it dwells on 
some bright and blissful moments of existence, 
or on some spots with the recollection of the 
objects of which are inseparably associated its 
own thoughts and emotions. Recollection, it 
is true, does not in general afford this acute and 
exquisite pleasure, but in general it does afford 
pleasure. But recollection is only the com- 
pound vestige of all the pleasures and pains 
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which have been associated with the objects 
contemplated. If, therefore, recollection be upon 
the whole pleasurable, the balance must of ne- 
cessity have been in favour of pleasure. 

And the feeling with which we look forward 
to the future is, for the most part, not only plea- 
surable but exhilarating. Hope is the balm of 
life. As many pains which once produced con- 
siderable suffering are softened and even con- 
verted into actual pleasures, so the fear which 
occasionally mingles with hope is seldom suffi- 
cient to deprive it of its charm. But in fact we 
live in the past and in the future: the pleasures 
and pains produced by present circumstances 
have a very inconsiderable influence on present 
feeling: that feeling depends almost entirely on 
recollection and anticipation, and these faculties 
are made the sources of pleasure* There is 
nothing in the structure of the bodily frame 
more indicative of wisdom, than this mental 
constitution is demonstrative of goodness. 

The constitution of our social nature also is 
such as to ensure the continual augmentation of 
happiness. We are made mutually dependant. 
It is an essential part of the plan of the Deity, 
that (he highest happiness enjoyed by man should 
be communicated by man. But the happiness one 
person receives from another, endears to him the 
author of his plieasure, and tnakes him wish to 
fihew to his benefactor the like kindness : i£» on 
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the other hand, a person be the occasion of 
misery to another, this not only checks any ex-- 
pressions of kindness, but puts the injured on 
thinkingrhow he can prevent a repetition of the 
injury, and, by the infliction of positive pain, 
make the evil-doer feel that he cannot invade 
another's happiness, without losing his own. 
Thus in a two-fold manner self-love is rendered 
the instrument of increasing happiness. The 
operation of this principle must therefore be to 
augment benevolence without limits ; to check 
malevolence in its origin, and ultimately to de- 
stroy it. It is not possible to conceive a more 
satisfactory evidence of the provision which the 
Creator has made in the very frame of our 
nature for our happiness. But it does more 
than this: it proves in the clearest manner the 
infinite benevolence of the Creator himself. For 
it renders benevolence inseparable from know- 
ledge, it shews that benevolence must arise in all 
beings in proportion to their experience of good 
'and evil, and their acquaintance with causes and 
effects. Hence it has been most justly argued 
that benevolence arises as necessarily in an 
intelligent nature, as self-love does in a sensitive 
nature: that moral distinctions are founded in 
truth: that every being who perceives truth 
must perceive them : that the Deity, therefore, 
who perceives all truth must perceive them in all 
their extent and obligation, and be more under 
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their influence than any other being. But the 
chief of all moral distinctions is, that it is right 
to communicate happiness, and wrong to pro* 
duce misery. This distinction God, as intel- 
ligent, must perceive, and the perception of it is 
the same with the approbation of beneficence, 
and the disapprobation of its contrary* A 
stronger argument cannot exist : it shews that 
the principle of benevolence in the Deity is 

r 

implied in his perception of the trUtfa, and 
that it is just as certain that he is good) as it is 
that we say right when we say that happiness is 
better than misery. The natures of happiness 
and misery being such, that a preference of one 
of them to the other itnust arise in every mind in 
proportion to the degree in which they are known, 
it follows with the plainest evidence, that the 
Supreme Intelligence must be original and su- 
preme benevolence, or such a beneVolence as no- 
thing can turn aside or deceive or counteract. ♦ 
In a word, the Creator must either be benevo- 
lent or malevolent. iSuppose him to be malevo^ 
lent : suppose his design in creation to have been 
to produce misery ; in this case evil would have 
been the aim of nature in all its appointments, 
and good would have been, as evil is now, always 
the consequence either of some regulation for 

* Dr. Price's Sermoo^ VIII. Of the Goodness of God, pp. 
269^ &c. 

H 
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producing general misery or of sonoie unaatural 
violence and perversion. All design in the 
frame of nature would have been cruel design, 
and all that wisdotti of God in bis works which 
we now admire and adore we should have dread* 
ed 88 a contrivance to extend distress and cursed 
i» an expedient to render pain more pungent and. 
pefmanent. The tniimary staite of every being 
would have been not a state of ease and enjoy* 
ment, but of trouble and anguish* ^* The lowef 
anilnals stnd all inanimate nature instead of being 
made to minister to our del%ht and accomoda* 
tion would have been made to annoy and harass 

us* The bee would have been without his 

.■1 

hofiey and the rode without its fragrance. The 
fields would have wanted their cheerful green 
and gay flowers. The fire would have scorched 
without ivarming us. The light of day would 
have daasled without cheering us. Every breath 
of air wourld have cut us like the point of a swords 
The appetites and senses would have been the 
inatruments of torture^ and never of pleasure to 
iis» exce(^t when tiiirned out of their common 
oours^by incidental causes* Every touch would 
have felt like the rubUng of a wound. Every 
taate would have been a bitter and every sound 
a Beteam* Our imdiginations would have pre* 
sented nothing but frightful spectres to us. Our 
t hough ta would have: been* t4ie seat of a deep and 
constant melancholy, and our reason would have 
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served onty to show us our wretchedness. What 
we now call gratification would have been no- 
thing but a relaxation of torment) and we should 
hate been driven to the offices necessary for self* 
preservation^ by an increade of sufierii^ occa«» 
sioned by neglecting them. Or if at any litne 
any feelingi^ of delight were granted us^ they 
would have been, as the pafoxysms of pain are 
at present, transient and rs(re, abd intended only 
to set a keener edge oi^ misery by giving a taste 
of ite contrary. 

- ^^ In the present state of the worlds our pains 
When they becoQie ext^eme^ sdon make an end 
of either themselves or us. But Jn the statf of 
things we are imaginings there eculd have been 
no duch merciful appointment : for our bodies, 
probably, would have been* so made aa to be 
capable^f bearing the severest pams, and, at the 
aaine time, we might have been deterred firom 
self-violence by knowing", that the consequence 
of hastening death would be getting sooner into 
a state of misery still more dreadful, and which 
would never come to an end."* 

It is impossible to contrast our actual condi- 
tion with that which is here imagined, without a 
deep and joyful feeling, that he who gave us life 
and all things richly to enjoy is a Being of in- 
finite benevolence. 



* Dr. Price's Sermons, p. 283. 
H 3 
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But if be be realty so, wbence is miBery > He 
is almighty, and tberefore be can bave been con- 
trolled by no superior power. He is absolute 
wisdom : to bim are known tbe true natures of 
all things : he must therefore be perfectly behe^ 
vplent. And beioause he is pure reason, he can 
)iaye po. tendencies opposed to benevolence ; for 
reason cannot be the ground of approbation of 
beneficence, and at the same time of biases ip- 
consistent with it. Whence then is evil ? It 
is impossible even while contemplating tbe most 
satiafajetory evidence of the Divine goodness not 
to ask this question. Tq hav^ a clear and just 
conception of the answer to it, is to be happy up^ 
der almost iiU the evepts of life, and secure and 
resigped under its worst ills ; and though tbe true 
apswer to it niay be collected from what ha^ 
beep already advapcef}> yet this subject is of such 
upspef^kable importance that it deiPftpds a pdore 
particular consid^r^lion, 



t 
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SECTION 11. 

OF THE BVIL OF DEFECT AND OF NATURAL AND 

MORAL EVIL. 

The origin of evil has occupied the attention 
of the most profound and pious minds from the 
earliest periods of which we have any record, 
and the investigation of it still continues to exer- 
cise the highest faculties of the most intelligent 
and enlighteped men. It must be confessed 
that we do not comprehend it. Perhaps our 
present faculties are not capacious enough to 
take in that vast extent and that various kind 
of knowledge which are necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of the subject : it is at least certain 
that w€i do not possess this knowledge, and pro- 
bable that we shall never attain to it in the 
present state. Much however is known : abun- 
dantly sufficient to remove all reasonable doubt 
and apprehension, and to afford peace to the< 
mind. 

That this difficulty was perceived by the 
ancient philosophers, and by the primitive be- 
lievers and defenders of the Christian religion 
is certain, for it is stated by them in its full force. 
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The supposed maker of the world, it was long 
ago said, was either willing to abolish all evils, 
but not able, or was able and not willing; or he 
was neither willing nor able ; or, lastly, he was 
both able and willing. This latter is the only 
thin^ that answers fully to the notion of a God. 
Now, that the supposed Creator of all things was 
not thus both able and willing to abolish all evils, 
is plain, because then there would have been no 
evils at all left^ Wherefore since there is such a 
deluge of evils overflowing all, it must needs be 
that either he was willing and not able to remove 
them, and then he was impotent; or else he 
was able and not willing, and the.n he was en**- 
vious ; or, lastly, he was neither able nor willing^ 
and then he was both impotent and envious«* 

If, it was argued, there be but one author of 
all things, the origin of all evil must be referred 
to him. But how can Infinite Goodness become 
the origin of Evil ? If God could Bot hinder it, 
he is not powerful : if he could and would not, 
he is not good : if it be said that evil necessarily 
adheres to some particular natures, since these 
too must owe their being to God, it would 



* This IS the famous objection of Epicurus^ quoted and 
answered by Lactantius— De Ira Dei, Seet. xii. p. 435. 
See also Cudworth*s True Intelleotiial System, pp. 78^ 79 ; 
and Dean Clarke's Inquiry into the Cause sfid Origin of £vil. 
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surely have been better not to have given them 
existence, than to have debased his workman- 
ship with these concomitant evils. 

A full and complete answer to these objec- 
tions it is not in the power of the human facul- 
ties, with their present knowledge, perhaps, with 
their present means of knowledge, to give ; but 
an answer sufitcient to produce in the con- 
siderate and candid mind an undoubting con^ 
viction of the perfect benevolence of the Creator 
can be rendered. 

All the kinds of eviUof which we can con- 
ceive may be comprehended under three^ 
namely, the evil of imperfection, natural and 
moral evil. 

The evil of imperfection is the absence of 
perfection; natural evil is pain produced by 
natural causes ; moral evil is pain produced by 
wrong volitions. 

In regard to the evil of imperfection, it is 
impossible that it should have been avoided ; 
it is the necessary property of created being. 
Omnipotence itself could not have removed it, 
because Omnipotence could not effect that 
which in the nature of things is 'impossible to 
be effected ; could not produce a contradiction. 
But a creature possessed of absolute perfection 
is a contradiction : for self-existence is essential 
to absolute perfection, but a self'^existent crea- 
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ture is a plain contradiction ; since it supposes 
a creature to exist of itself and not of itself at 
the same time« It is implied in the very no- 
tion, of a creature, that it is dependent,— de- 
pendent for its existence and all its properties 
on the being who created it. However exalted 
may be the qualities imparted to it, it must 
always be inferior to its creator : an effect must 
be inferior to its cause. Absolute perfection 
therefore is peculiar to that Being who is self- 
existent and independent. Whatever powers 
and excellencies it may please him to com- 
municate, it is impossible that he should com- 
municate, in their original perfection, his own 
attributes. These are incommunicable. We 
cannot indeed but conceive of such a Being' as 
almighty, that is, as able to do all that is pos- 
sible to be done : but to communicate his own 
attributes in their original perfection is a thing 
impossible to be done, since to render a (n*eature 
self-existent^ or absolutely independent, implies 
a direct contradiction. 

The eviT of imperfection must therefore of 
necessity exist, supposing there is a creation: 
it follows,, that it is not incompatible with Al- 
mighty Power and Infinite Goodness to produce 
imperfect creatures : or, rather, that it is not 
compatible with tbese attributes, that it is not 
possible in the nature of things to produce per- 
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fectxreatures. God might incleed have refrained 
from creating, and had it been wiser and better 
to produce no creatures than imperfect creatures, 
he would have remained etanally alone, without 
witnesses and without participators of his hap- 
piness. But if there be a creation, there must 
be imperfecticm : and all the other evils neces- 
sarily resulting from this great and. original evil, 
are absolutely unavoidable* 

Nor in strictness does this evil of imperfection 
arise from the Creator, but from the original non- 
entity of the creature. Every created thing was 
a negation or non*enti tybefore.it had a primitive 
being, and. when it had a primitive being com* 
municated to it, it had just so much of. its 
primitive negation taken away from it. So far 
then, as it is, its being is to be attributed, to the 
Sovereign Cause that produced it; so far as it 
is not, its not being is to be attributed to die 
original npn-entity out of which it was produced. 
That which was opce nothing would still have 
been nothing, had it not been for the cause that 
gave being to it, and therefore that it is so far 
nothing still, that is, limited and defective, is 
only to be attributed to its own primitive no- 
thingness.^ 



* Scott's Christian Life, Part ii. Vol. I. Ch. vi. Sect. u. 
pp. 446, 447, 1st ed. 
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Of tbe second claBs of evil, namely, that 
which ia termed natural, and which consists of 
pain producetii by natural causes, it cannot in 
strictness be said that it is necessary and inevi- 
table. Tbe tmdmey of bodies to corruption and 
putre&etion indeed, on which single law the 
most stupendous, and sometimes apparently the 
most disastrous consequences depend, could not 
in the nature of things have been avoided. All 
natural things are composed of matter : matter 
without motion is useless : to be of any con- 
eeivaUe service it must possess such motion as 
will separate it into solid and fluid parts» and 
retain those parts in a solid and fluid state. 
This cannot take place unless it be endowed 
with the properties of attraction and repulsion* 
We can form no conception of a solid body 
without supposing the particles of which it is 
composed to possess such an attraction for each 
other as to cause them to cohere: nor of an 
aeriform fluid without suppoiiing its particles to 
be mutually repulsive. But the onotions pro* 
doced by attraction and repulsion must of ne*. 
cesrity be contrary to each other. Contrariety 
of motion cannot be separated fix>m the ope- 
ration of those great principles even in idea. 
Contrariety of motion will produce separation 
of parts: the power of cohesion will be over- 
come ; the principles of which a compound 
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body 19 compoBQd will be disunited, and the 
body Will be rescdved into its simple elements. 
This is dissolution or corruption. The simple 
elements thus disengaged in obedience to the 
laws of attraction, operating differently under 
different circumstances, enter into new com- 
binations, and form new substances.^ This is 
reproduction. While all that is great and fiiiir 
and good in the natural world depends upon 
these processes, all that is evil also derives its 
origin from the same source* Thus evil is 
closely, but not inseparably connected with the 
necessary motion of matter: not inseparably 
connected with it, because though the tendency 
to the productipn, of this kind of evil could not 
in the nature of things be avoided, yet any 
actual production of it. Infinite Wisdom and 
Power might have prevented, either by a certain 
mollification of the laws of motion, or by render- 
ing some motions corrective of others. All 
natural evil is the consequence, either of sopae 
property imparted to matter, or of some law to 
which matter endowed with certain properties 
is subjected. But it is obvious, that the evil 
produced by any particular property or law might 
have been prevented by changing the property 
or modifying the law ; or by making some other 
property or law counteract the operation of that 
in question. 
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The disunion of bodies and the formation of 
new compounds, that is, their continual transi- 
tion through the processes of dissolution and 
i^oomposition are not alone natural evils. Pain 
of body, uneasiness of mind, ungratified appetite 
^nd death must be included in this number. 
These cannot be considered as evils which are 
abisolutely inseparable from material beings ; be- 
cause man in a state of innoceiKe was without 
them ; and they will not alloy the happiness of the 
celestial world.. The relative circumstances of 
beings might have been so ordered as perfectly 
to exclude them. Their existence, therefore, 
cannot, like the evil of defect, be referred to 
the unalterable natures of things. In whatever 
degree they exist, they exist by the will and 
appdntment of the Creator. . Even with our im- 
perfect knowledge we can clearly perceive how 
he might prevent them. Why then does he not 
prevent them ? 

It is self<^evident that the answer to this ques- 
tion must be totally differqut from the answer to 
the question. Why has he not made all things 
absolutely perfect? Absolute perfection it is 
out of the power of Omnipotence itself to com- 
municate, because absolute perfection in a crea- 
ture is a contradiction in terms. But pain ef 
body, uneasiness of mind, disappointment of 
appetite, death, the separation and corruption of 
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the parts of any, and of all sensitive creatures, it 
is in his power to prevent at all times and in a 
perfect measure* 

Why then has he not prevented them ? Be- 
cause they are necessary to his plan.: they are 
the instruments he has chosen to accomplish the 
wise and beneficent purposes of his creation: 
they are as much a part of benevolence, and as 
real an^evidence of it, as the most exquisite plea- 
sures he has communicated, because they are 
i^ents by the operation of which he perceived 
that he could produce the largest amount of 
happiness. It is of the utmost importance that, 
the mind should have a clear perception of this 
truth, and an undoubting conviction ofiU 

When the Deity determined on the work of 
creation, we may suppose all possible systems 
were present to his mind. All which infinite^ 
power and wisdom could effect in the production 
of happiness must have been known to Him, 
because his knowledge is absolute and perfect. 
This amount of happiness he must have deter- 
mined to produce, because, since he could have 
engaged in this work only to communicate hap-i 
piness, it is inconceivable that he should have 
chosen the lesser in preference to the greater 
firood. It has been shown that he could not 
communicate absolute perfection to any crea- 
ture* That degree of perfection which his infi- 
nite wisdom perceived to be the highest that it 
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would, upon the wholei be best to impart^ he 
cotnmunicated, * and to as great a number of 
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* It seemd t6 be a more proper mode of speaMng to say^ 
tliat tiie Creator was determined by bis infinite wisdom and 
goodness in tbe choice of the system be has adopted^ than to 
resolye it into his mere pleasorCj althongh if we can conceive 
two systems possible^ each etiually good, each equally present 
to the diviiie contemipktion, and than which there conid be no 
betteTj we mnst suppose that the Deity j^ssesdes what i» 
tensed the. liberty of ibdifferenoej that is, the power of dioos- 
ing out ol equal, objects y otiterwise in such ai case he must 
either not haye acted at all, or have chosen a system of inferior 
excellence. Some philosophers, indeed, deny the posnbility 
dt the existence of two things perfectly equal, and consequently 
affinn thAt God eould noi haye liiade a diiFerent universe in all 
respects. as exceUent as that which aetoslly exiata. If they 
are in the right, there is no need of supposing eyen in the 
Deity such a power as that of choosing out of equal objects i 
for, wherever there is a real diff^rbnce hi objects, God must 
choose that which is bel»t : that is, he must be limited by hii^ 
wisdom and goodness to sueh a choice. Bat there seems no 
gronnd for affirmii^ that the power of dieosing oot of equal 
olgecls is im itself impossible^ and if other systems, as worthy 
of the divine attributes as the present were possible, God must 
have possessed and have exerdsed this power. Tbe language 
of Dr. Hartley on this subject is in hi$ own excellent spirit. 
^ If it be said that Ood might have made a ditferent universe, 
6qua% petfMt with that wlueb new eickU, and that his free^ 
dpm consists in thisj the imswer seemi| to be that we are en- 
tirely lost here in the infinities of infinities, &c«, ad infinitum, 
which always have ousted and always will exist with respect 
to kind, degree and every possible mode of existence. One 
cann6t in the least presume either to deny or affirm thisr kind 
of fiseedom of God; since the absolute perfection of God seema 
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intelligetvces as possible: possible, that is, in 
consistency with the greatest sum of happiness^ 
^ These creatures occupying the first rank in the 
creation, he endowed with certain natures and 
attributes: but the universe being as full of 
these as possible, ^ere might still be roam for* 
others of dilSTiireni natures and different attri-* 
butes. These latter might not ai all ihterfere 
with the former. Inferior they most be, but 
though inferior th$y might stiH possess a bigfa' 
degree of excellence and enjoy an incakulabte 
amount of happiness^ Their imperfection comM 
not posi^bly detract from the enjoyment of the 



to imply both entire UBifbrnity and infioite. Ytaktf in hk 
works* We can here only sabmit and refer alV to God*g infi- 
nite knowledge and perfection/* Note €• in King's Origin of 
£vi^ p, 83^ ed. 5, and note^ (52^) pp. 253^ 254 -, Belsham's 
Elements of the Philosophy of Mind^ Chap. i^. Sect. iv. p. 
252 5 Hartley on Man^ VoL IL p. 34. If the power of 
choosing where motives are perfectly equals be a peiftdioa 
of the Snpreme Being, there seems nothing impossible in the 
supposition that, it might be communicated to his intelligent 
creatures. But then there is no evidence whatever for sup- 
posing that it actually is communicated, at least, to man. 
Indeed the increasing difficulty of detennirang the choicej,ni 
proportion to tke apparent approximation of moUveS .t^equi^ 
lity, renders it higUy probable that this power is not an 
attribute of the human mind. Nor can it ever be proved 
that a choice has in any instance been actually made^ where 
the motives have been etactly bdnnced. Belsham's Blements 
of the Philosophy ol the Miod, p. 2dt). 
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higher order, but only in a certain measure from 
their own : and after the necessary allowance h 
made for this, there might be left a vast balance 
6f excellence and happiness. Now that balance, 
to whatever it amount, is obviously just so much 
excellence and happiness produced in the crea-* 
tion, which could not have been produced, had 
the higher order only existed : that is, had not 
the degree of imperfection necessarily attached 
to the inferiw order been permitted. When 
again we suppose the universe to be as full 
as possible of creatures in the second rank, we 
can imagine a third order still inferior to the 
second, and so constituted as not at all to inter- 
fere with it : then we can conceive of a fourth 
subordinate to the third, and a lower still, arid yet 
a lower. According to this supposition, there 
is a scale of being at the top of which is the 
Great First Cause of all : between Him and the 
highest created intelligence there is an infinite 
distance, but from the highest order of creatures, 
a gradation to the bottom of the scale, which is 
nothing, or non-existence ; every intermediate 
degree being full : full of creatures, happy accord- 
ing to their several powers and capacities: all 
subserving the most important ends io them- 
selves and to the system, and the higher orders 
never interfering with the lower, nor the lower 
with the higher. In relation to subjects so much 
above our present knowledge arid Capacity, it 
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becomes us to tbiok and ^peak. with the greatest 
diffidence and humility :'but^there is something 
so reasonable and beautiful in this conception^ 
and it leads us to form such, exalted apprehen^ 
sions of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator^ 
that we can scarcely' be wrong in cherishing it. 

If this representation be just, tliere can be no 
question that creation is a most benevolent and 
glorid^is work : that it is consistent with Perfect 
Goodness to- give being to imperfect creatures^ 
that it is equally consistent with it to place crea<» 
tares in: different ranks, and to communicate to 
some bigher.degrees of perfection than to others^ 
since by this means the sum of happiness is im« 
measurably increased. Hence too ;we perceive 
the true answer to all such questions as.these,-r^ 
Why are.not creatures made higher and better ? 
Why are there not more? Why. is not such an 
order of beings endowed with such and such 
iacultie$ and perfections ? . Why is it subject to 
Buch evils ? The universe is as full of creatures 
as it can be ; creatures are endowed with as high 
d^r^es of perfection as is possible : as many of 
the highest exist as can exist. Creatures of a 
certain ^ order are not endowed with such and 
such factdtivsTrand perfections, because if they 
were» they would no longer be creatures of that 
order : and all other orders are full. . To what- 
ever imperfections and evils they are subject, 
they have reason to adore the boundless goodness 
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^ tbeir author, for, ft is betsa^uae his goodsess 
» boundless that he chose rath^ to gi^e them 
existence with these evUs, together with a vast 
preponderance of happness, than no existence 
ataU. 

Inseparably connected with this view of the 
creation is the opinion that creatures ar6 conti- 
nually advancing from one degree of knowfaadgey 
perfection andihappisiess to another, wtthottterer 
coming to a period. It is possible that there are 
beings placed in an unalterable condition, formed 
at first with all the perfection of which their na» 
tares are capable. Such an order of beings may 
be second iOffly to the Deity in excellence and 
glory, and occupy the top of the acale of the 
creation . We can imagine such an older, and if 
its iexistence be veally wne and good, without 
doubt it does exist ; but we know so littie even 
of ourselves and of our own world, and are so 
entirely ignorant of all others, that while pmcsuing 
such speoilations we cannot be too cautious and 
diiffident. But as "far as we are capable of jndg* 
ing, It seems probi^le that there is no siieh order; 
that no being is fixed in an unalterable condition 
in the highest possible degree of perfeetion ; for 
we cannot well conceive of such degree, sittoe 
liiat which admits of continual addition can have 
4IO highest. According to our best conceptions 
it seems more reasonable to believe, that the 
liighest <»derof beings, at whatever point they 
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cMnmeQced tbdr career, are conirtantly advanc- 
kg and will continue to advance for ever. And 
though their progress be inconceivably rapid and 
continue through all the ages of eternity, they 
can never conoke to a period^ because there must 
alwajrs be an infinite distance between them and 
the Creator. These conceptions open to opr 
view a prospect of stupendous magnificence and 
glory. There is nothing in religion more beau<^ 
tlfuL and triumphant. Conceive of various otd* 
ors of creatures, thus going on fimn strength to 
strength, thus for ever gaining new accessions 
and brighiening to all eternity ; through everlast^ 
log ages adding knowledge to knowledge, and 
excellence to excellence^-^what caa be more glo^ 
rious ^ Sunely *^ it must be a prospect pleasing 
to God hhnself to see bia creation thus for ever 
beautifying ia his eyes and drawing nearer to him 
by d^rees of resemblance/' * 

But we need not stop even here in the j.ustifi« 
cation of die wisdcmi and goodness of the Deity, 
in creating bdttga of different orders and endow* 
ing them with diff»ent degrees of perfection ; for 
it can be proved, diat the very evils which prevail 
among the inferfor orders are rendered subser« 
vient to their own welUbeing, and to that of the 
system. If this can be shown, if the benevolent 
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operaUon of evil caii> be establrsbed/and if ibig 
be connected, . as it ought to be connectedi with 
the truth that all reasonable beings, however infe** 
rior tb$ condition in which they commence their 
Existence, are destined to rise higher and higher 
in endless progression, and to contribute to their 
own advancement, the proof of the infinite hew 
nignity of the Creator must be admitted to be 
complete. . 

> That evil under the superintendence of infinite 
wisdom and benignity, is the means of producing 
ultimate good, has already been proved.* In 
addition to the evidence which has been adduced 
b{ this most important truth, the following con*^ 
siderations deserve great attention. • i 

. All natural evila are reducible to one, namely, 
pain. There is nothing in the nature and motion 
of matter, nothing in any actual or possible result 
of these which is considered evil, that is not so 
denominated, only because its ultimate effect is 
to produce in the sensitive creation uneasy aen^ 
sations^ that is, pain. But there is no pain which 
has not for its object the production of goodi 
There : is no motion of matter which ; product 
pain to an animal, unless that motioa tend to 
its destruction, and the pain occasioned by the 
injuring cause serves to prevent the injury. In 
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propprtioD, therefor^, : sis the preservation of !tbe 
being is a good, this pain is a good. ; ;. ; 

Pain is nothing but a sense that some part of 
the animal frame is perishing or is in danger of 
perishing. Tiiose motions which are conducive 
to the healthy .vigor and preservation .of an animal 
are pleasureable : there is no exception to this in 
the whole animal economy : those motions which 
tend to its destruction are painful. Now since 
the animal is thus warned against what is injuri* 
Qus and instructed what to avoid* the benevo^ 
lepce displayed in this constitution is so much 
the more perfect ioasmucb as it is the effect of 
consummate wisdom. If .we .were not thus 
warned Of danger, if the motions of external 
bodies and the. deranged action of our own oigans 
did not thus apprise us of their preserice and lead 
us to take precautions, against their .injurious 
operation, we could scarcely move a single step 
or suffer the least illness without perishing ; and 
our destruction, whenever it came, must always 
be sudden and without. the slightest notice.. 

Nor could any thing excepting pain answer 
the purpose. A mere knowledge of the presence 
or approach of danger would not be sufficients 
Knowledge is easily disregarded : but pain is a 
visitant which will not be slighted : it will make 
itself attended to. Men often do know that dan* 

• 

ger is nigh, but this knowledge is so far from in- 
ducing them to avoid it, that it seems only to 
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make them court it. And this occurs so fre^ 
quently and respecting dangers so likely to foe 
fktal, as to afford abundant proof, that were our 
preservation left to mere knowled^, there is no 
business or pleasure which might not deprive us 
of existence. And it ought never to be foi^tten, 
that whenever the pain of life upon the whole 
exceeds its pleasure, pain and life generally cease 
together : that is, when existence can no longer 
affinrd pleasure, it is brought to a close. This is 
exactly what might have been expected of per- 
fect benevolence. The Creator produced all 
things out of nothing, and of his own pleasure 
gave existence to all that live* In justice, (here* 
fore, he seems obliged to render the existence of 
every creature a good« the whc^ of its being con- 
sidered. It is not consistent with benevolence 
to suffer the condition of any creature to be upon 
the whole worse than non-existence. The bal* 
ance of happiness is and must b^ in lavor of 
every sentient being. Within this limit the Crea- 
tor may render the conditionof any creature what- 
ever he pleases, that is, whatever the greatest 
happiness of the system may require. At first 
sight indeed, it seems as if the communication of 
a certain deigree of happiness without any admix- 
ture of pain, were more consistent with perfect 
benevolence than a mere balance of happiness. 
But this is altogether unreasonable. If a crea* 
ture possess four degrees of happiness and cme of 
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pain, it is not only m gainer by existence, but it 
gains naore than it would do, w^re it to enjoy 
only one degree of pure pleasure. 

Upon fbe whole, then, it is e? ident, that M 
natural evils are not only consistent with infinite 
wisdom and perfect benevolence, but are as much 
proofs of these attributes, as the purest pkasurst 
of the most exaLted intelligence. 

And the same without doubt is true of moRil 
evil. By moral evil is meant that pain which is^ 
occasioned by wrong volitions. There are pains 
which result from the constitution of the mate* 
rial world and the operation of the laws of nature^ 
that is> from oatttial causes ; these are natural 
evils. Moral evils are the very same with voli* 
tion superadded. Moral evil then is dependent 
upon natural. A thing is morally evil which 
produces or tends to produce natural evil, and it 
is nsonily evii only because, and in so far as, it 
produces or teiidis to produce natural evil. 

AH evil is pain. But some pains arise from 
natural causes without our consent^ often without 
our knowledge : aad these, as we have said, are 
natural evils : others are the consequence of a 
wrong volition, and these are termed moral evils* 
The diffsrence between natural and moral evil 
therefore is not in their natures, but in theif 
causes : their natures are the very same, namely, 
pain, inconvenience^injury to ourselves or others: 
in thiti preci«ely^ and W this alone, consists the 
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dvil of i)Oth : but the ill effectt) of the. One prO' 
ceed from volition, thdse of the otber from natu-r. 
ral causes, and«bence moral evil is justly and. 
precisely said to be natural evil with volition 
superadded. 

Since, then, morahevil is thus dependent on- 
natural evil, since there is nothing wrong in any 
volition which does not lead to natural evil, it is^ 
obvious that natural evil is worse than mpral 
evil : for that which makes a. thing bad mus^t of. 
necessity possess a more evil nature than that, 
which it renders bad* How unreasonable then 
is that reluctance which is felt to refer lAoral evil; 
to the Deity ! All writers boldly trace natural 
evil to the appointment of the great First Causey * 
of all things : but they hesitate to ascribe to hioi^ 
the appointment of moral evil. They feel no 
reluctance to trace to him the greater^ but they 
shrink with a kind of horror from ascribing to 
him the lesser evih Without doubt he causes 
both : but he does not cause moral evil any more 
thftn natuml evil as evil : he does not r^st in it 
as an ultimate object : he produces it for the sake 
of the greater good of which it is the instrument. 
And in causing, it with this end he does not 
1-eally produce evil, but the greater ultimate 
good. • 



* *'God does not will sin us sin, or for the sltkeof any 
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- That tb€ fexkterice of moral evil must be re- 
ferred tojhe will of the Deity, is a^nowledged 
by the author quoted below. "I believe/* he 
$aySy ^^ there 4s no person of good understanding 
who will venture to say he is certain that it is 
impossible it should be beist, taking in the whole 
compass and extent of existence and all conse- 
quences in the ehdless series of events, that there 
should be such a thing as moral evil in the world. 
And if so, itcwill certainly follow that an in(i« 
nitely wise Being who always chooses what is 
best, must choose that there be such jet thing.-* ' 
Whether the will be invariably determined by 
motive, and cannot possibly choose otherwise 
than it does, all the previous circumstances re« 
tnaining the same; or whether it be a self-moving 
power, capable *^of choosing or not choosing ir> 
any given case> naturally independent ^of any 
mediate or immediate, external or internal force^ 
compulsion, influence or necessity, and physi- 
cally determined neither by bodily sensations, 
appetites, &c.) nor mental perceptions, reason, 
nor judgment ;" f in a word, a proper self-cleter- 



ihing evil^ though it be his pleasure, so to order things that, he 
permittiiig, sin will come to pass, for the at^ tf.the greai 
good thai by his disposal shall be the consequence" ..Edwards 
on the Will, Part iv. Sect, ixl p. 371, ed, 3rd. 

• Ibid. pp. 369, 3Z0. - - - 

t Note 58, by the Bishop of Carlisle, in King's Origin of 
Evil, p. 290, cd..5th. . 
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oiitiiog powet, capable *^ of choosing with a tdo* 
five, contrary to a motiTe, or without any motiTe 
at all : ^ io either caae the existence of moml 
evil must alike be traced to God. According 
to the former hypotheaia, from that constitutioR 
of things of which the great First Cause is the 
author, arise certain appearances^ those appear^ 
ances cause certain perceptions, these perceptiouB 
form a judgment, this judgment determines the 
will, and this will produces action. That action, 
therefore, the fixed, certain and intended result 
of all the preceding causes, must be referred to 
the appointment of the First Cause* According 
to the latter hypothesis, free*will, a self-moving, 
self^-determining power was bestowed upon man 
by the Creator. The nature of this fisiculty and 
all the effects of which it would be the agent he 
perfectly knew. He made the faculty what it 
is, and communicated it to man such as it is, 
with a perfect fore-knowledge that man would 
certainly so use it as to produce moral evil. 
This is distinctly admitted by the best writers 
op this subject. Moral evil, they grant, ia the 
effect of wrong volition ; but the only true and 
proper cause of volition and action they contend 
is free-will, this self-moving power, and the only 
cause of this " is the Creator who communi- 



* Dr. James Gregory*s Philosophical Essays^ Sect. U p. 3. 
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eated it/'* U^ theiefoie, there be any tni|h in 
thettaxim, that the eauae of the cauae is the 
cause of the thing causedif it follows ioevitably 
that God is the author of moral evil, ioaamuch 
as he is the sole cause of that which he cer« 
tainly knew would be the cause of it. Hence, 
according to the doctrine of free-will, as much 
as according to the doctrine of necessity, the 
Deity is the cause of moral evil in as real and 
strict a sense as he is of natural evil. In troth, 
he is alike the cause of both, and he has ap- 
pointed both for the same wise and benevolent 
reason, namely, because he saw that they would 
produce the greatest sum of good4 

« King's Origin of EvO. 

t 42iiod eat c^vsa cavsaBj est etiam causa caosati. 

X That this is the actaal eflbct of meral evil, and that it 



was i^pomted by Ood £or tids pmpose, is not only admitted^ 
bat eonlended for by Edmirds, He maiBtBins that God may 
hate a thing considered simply as evil, and yet may will that 
it riioold come to psss, considering aU eonseqneneesi that, 
taking in the whole extent and compass of existence, and all 
causes in the series of events, it is best that moral evil should 
enst 5 that, therefore, God, who is infinitdy wise and always 
chooses what is best, mnst ehoose it j yet, that he does not 
choose it for the sake of evil, but, '' for Uie sake of the great 
good that by his dii^sal shall be tiie consequence.*' Edwardi 
am the WUl, p. 371 . Again he says, '* 'Tis not of a bad tendency 
for the Supreme Being thus to order am} permit that moral 
evil to be which it is best should come to pass 5 for that it is 
of good tendency is the very thing supposed in the point now 
in question/' Ibid. p. 375. And again, '^ Nor is there any 
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(iThoiigh natural evil is so obviously/ ia some 
caisesy the meand of f»'od4icing a preponderance 

need of supposing it (mbral evil) proceeds from any evil dis- 
position or aim V for by the supposition^ what is aimed at is 
goo4, and good is the actoal issue in the final result of things.*! 
Ibid, p, 376. 

Tliese qaotations ought to have been inserted at p. '75, at 
the end of the proof that evil is the means of producing good. 
iTh^y establish, beyond doubt, the fact^ that the position 
there contended for was believed by this writer, and that he 
^884^s and defends it in that very work, the study of which 
the Eclectic Reviewer so earnestly recommends, and whid^ 
he considers as so decisive an authority. The Reviewer says, 
— '' The argument it priori in favour of the doctrine of 
tJniversal'Restoration is not only specious but satisfactory, 
if the one thing .which requires to be proved is taken for 
granted — ^if it be allowed that Evil is a branch ~of the 
Divine contrivance for the production of a higher ultimate 
good to the creature." If, then, there be any truth or autho- 
rity in the opinion of Jonathan Edwards, tliis doctrine, must 
)le admitted to be established. The passages^ already cited are 
in Edwards* own words, .but be quotes with approbation the 
following passages from, the work of an American author :—« 
'' If the Author and Governor of all things be infinitely jpef^ 
feet, then whatever is, is right ; of all possible systems he had 
chosen the best, and, consequently, there is no absolute evii in 
the universe. If we own the existence of evil in the world in 
an idbsohcte sense, we diametrically contradict what has been 
just now proved of God. He intends and pursues the univero 
%sXgood oi his creation^ and the evU which happens is not 
permitted, for its own sake, or through any pleasure in eviU 
but because it is requisite to the greater good pursued.*' The 
words in italics are so printed in Edwards. Freedotn of ihe 
fVUl, pp. 370, 371. These passages are. quoted from IVn* 
bull's Principles of Moral Phikisophy.. . 



6f good, and though we have the Mle^t h99UT*i 
anoe fr5m the best established analogy that it isi 
so in all, yet, on account of our total ignorance 
of many parts of' nature and our inability ta 
comprehend the great whole, there are numer-^ 
ous instanced in which we cannot see how it 
will have this issue. - / 

' Of the -moral world we aresliil more ignorant; 
Mind, its operations, the laws by which it is 
goveriiedi its relation to other minds,' and to the 
great Eternal Mind, its volitions^ and the actions 
that depend upon its volitions,. in a word, the 
whole of this vast system appears to us much 
inore obscure and- complicated even than the 
i'eiations of physical objects to each other, and 
the manner in wtiicheacb promotes the ordei* 
dnd bariSQioiiiy of ^ the whole^ That we' should 
find a proportionally greater diffi<^alty: in exi 
plkihing how a preponderance of good should 
be the result of the prevalence of liionil evil^ i^ 
therefore to be eiipected; but wHw^y^r diffi- 
culty we may have in explaining the malxnet 
of the fact, of the fact itself We > cannot doubt! 
For it has been shown that moral evil Is evil 
on-ty as it is tte cause of n^tuf^l evil : 4bat^ ^er6 
moral evil without any tendenc^y to produce 
natural evil; it Would be no longer moral evil; 
ie- would be no longer evil of any kind. Since^ 
then, natural evil is universaHy acknowledged 
to be the means of producing good, moral evil 
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must of necessity be so, because it contains w> 
evH but natural, tJl the evil it contains being 
identical with natural evil. Whatever p^- 
pkxity, therefore, may be occasioned by the 
contemplation of any particular instance of 
moral evil, of all the relations of which we are 
ignorant, this single consideration would seem 
to be sufficient to set the mind at rest on this 
difficult and most important subject* 

But in point of fact, we have the like proof 
from experience, that moral evH 19 the means of 
producing good, that we have of the beneficial 
operation of natural eviK If there be one in* 
dividual the disposition of whose mind and the 
conduct of whose life have been improved by 
the moral evils into which he has fallen, this 
proof is established. Thcare is no mtore reason 
in the nature of the thing why the temporary 
prevalence of vice vm^ not lead to the advance* 
ment and exaltation oi virtue, than^ why the 
temporary derangement of the functions of a 
corporeal organ may not excite actions within 
it which ahall ultimately produce a ffiore firm 
and vigorous health. We know by experience 
that the latter i$ often the case, and experience 
gives us the same assurance that the former is 
so* How many persons have been taught by 
the seductions of sin, with a strength of feelii^ 
which no other means could l^tve excited, the 
sweetness and loveIine9s of goodness! How 
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maay have been induced to attacb Ihemsebres 
to virtue with an ardour and devotednes^ which 
could not have existed had they not experienced 
the meanneis and odtousness of vice! How 
deep a sense, how affecting an impression of 
pi^y, has sometimes immediately succeeded 
some blameabie neglect of its duties or forget- 
fulness of its spirit ! Ho^ many thousands have 
been taught the enormity, and saved from the 
oommission of great crimes by the stings of re- 
morse produced by the consciousness of lesser 
guilt I These and many similar examples are 
Indications that moral evil is a most active and 
beneficent agent in forming and perfecting the 
moral character; they afford good reason to 
believe that it wiU be the means through every 
future period of its existence, of rendering the 
human bdtog holier and happier. Although at 
present its agency is thuM ohmausfy beneficial 
only in a few individuals, yet the present is the 
first state of discipline in which the evil-doer 
has heea pfaiced, and there ts an eternity before 
htm, and all the various means which absolute 
'Wisdom and unbounded power can bring to 
operate upon him. 

The examples to which allusioa has been 
asade establish the fiict, that the operation of 
moral evil is beneficial to the moral delinquent. 
One such example is sufficient to prove the 
truth of the principle, and the principle once 
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estabKshed, the great difficulty .whibb serins to 
attach to the Divine goveroment is removed* 
All instances appearing to lead to an opposite 
conclusion, from our not knowing how they will 
terminate in producing a preponderance^of good, 
are merely aiguments from our ignorance/ How-* 
ever nuoierous or perplexing, they afford not the 
slightest evidence in contradiction to a princi* 
piiQ establil^hedby positive proof: they are mere 
appearances : appearaaces as likely to be false 
as. real ; Jt is as conceivable that they may be in 
perfect accordance with this principle as itt con-^ 
tradictiQn:to it. Of this principle, in the mean 
time, there is certain evidence, and this evidence 
cannot of course .be affected hy appearances 
which, may as reasonably be supposed. to be. id 
harniony with it as in opposition vto it. 

.It is universally acknowledged that, moral 
evil is essential to the existence of some virtues. 
Fbrbettance, fbcgiveness, xlemency, genefosityi 
resistance to teoiptatioin, deyotedneSs toihe.te* 
formation of vice«.ali these necessarily imply 
the prevalence of moral «viL; Moral evil^ then, 
constitutes an essential part of that discipline 
to which we are indebted for the formation and 
the vigor of the highest excelleocies. This is 
a separate and a decisive proof of the beneficial 
.operation of moral ^vil in general ;and it is a 
presumptive proof that it will be ultimately 
beneficial in every instance/ 
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We cafii conceive that beings of .a high«r 
order might have needed no experience of vice 
to teach them the r beauty and eKcellence of 
virtue ; that they might have been mwie 8eB8i«* 
ble of the infinite power^ wisdom, and goodness 
of the Deity^ by being reodered perfectly iisfipy 
in him, and |n each other; but it. does ;nQt seen 
possible for such imperfect' crattines as weavet 
to have attained to this kteowleflge and.feiicity 
without some previous admixture of sufferings 
By no other means could we have had so deep. a 
sense of the mercy of our heavenly . Father, .of 
bis forgiveness, of bis infinite goodness in pti^ 
vidiqg the means of escaping fiK>m ..the cbnse* 
<)uences of sin, and in holding out to<iUs.8d 
glorious a reward for our sincere endeavoors. to 
prepare ourselves^r pure and unmixed .happi« 
ness. By the memory of our former impiecfec^ 
tions and sufiferings, by the power of. coieUrast, 
or,' periiaps, by means inseparably oonnecfced 
with what we now are, thougb we cannot .traoe 
the connexion, or by other ^methods which we 
cannot at present compreiiend, .he-imay ^tnake 
us,-tbiougii every future period of our beings 
unspeakably better mid happier for what .we 
-endure, than we could otherwise hibire been* 
He h» infinite > compensations in kis^ power ; 
and if our infirmities andipains are necetearyto 
our own ' welUbmng^ ^ and ^ ta the . i^rderi izod . harr 
inony of « the system,, to haire withhold^ thfilii 

K 
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ivoHld not have beim h^nevol^iw^t bqt; |be ^«nt 
of it. 

Upon tfaei whole, thea, if spiQi?* 4^ef of 

^vii, both natural and mQmli b^ ickdj/ipea^^^Ie^ 

if 4hi& c^il he made the met^ q£ pr<Ml4CMPg 9 

pi|C|Mtt]^£aoc0 ^ gocid> and if tk^ com^fiW^f 

tmm thus eSbcded ibr ita tempiSHrary preY9kQQ9i 

extending dsmugh etenutyi he absolutely y('^r 

^Qt limit, the pevfeet beaavoleoee of theJtX^ity 

t^ust he admttled to be eatablisbed. And it 

eapnat hut affikid the ooiitem|>lative 4nd ifirtu- 

oua mind tb.e highest, sat iafeetion. to.kn^yw^ that 

4he adtuftl amoi^nt of mocal t^vij^ ia eKtmaiejlj 

small compaied ^lAh what is iromwoiiiy spprer 

bended. For gps odma theie ai;« )iia^ ytr^«^ ; 

fcpone aet o€ enueh^ there, are; ^ji. of l^ia^«M : 

A>r one offeuoB dlsstruoti^e t/^ thA hftPPlAf^ Of 

i^i^uals and ofi society, (bora sffO A tboii«im^ 

innocent, paaeefql and g^n$M>llA tfaOMptioop^ 

7ile wovst ^haf ae^K. arei olitan foq^ii^r^ ^ q^e 

ortwd wit actioni^ and if tba«49^ «f Mpy W^ 

day in Ae iife of any hod flNln^ hQH$^^R ^l^otgd 

to mckedness, be. exiwif iie4 tiM«^!ViU<bQ fouo^J 

^nthat are uaefui,. orv jgb leasts inflsiiiftw, % 

we -Ihalr ia pasiA|W|d[y faiji^rii^iRft, : A «iM^}^ i»- 

ataMe of ihefits viioleoce w mmnderi Ullp % wh^l^ 

^leighbioarbood «ith. oon^teeoalitinj ^n^ oft^- 

^ImfiB forma t>b€ topif >o£ oeMrmsMiPai fei* ive^)^ 

-or^tniaiuha^ hufe:na oniia dijoJ^fii <4' n^ti^Ag tb^ 

atidt thoiMtaodsof' ia^iocmII, ^SMQ«^tll> 

.4 
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honest and benevolent actions which are per« 
formed every day. The reason is, that the latter 
are the commonand ordinary events of life ; the 
fturmcr its tare ocoorraoeM. One erri «etio» 
may deprive a person or many persons of ex* 
istence; but no life can have been reared and 
pr9tee«ed^ to maturity or nd'oleseeiice wkHeiit 
rile exercise of more diaflti^, of more truly 
hmnane ancf virtoou^, and often^repeated sytiK* 
path{e», than it is possible fe^ number. 

Nothing can be unjust, i< It be no* uojusC 
fn the great question egoncemittg nioraf evit 
te overlook its reaF tendency and' its actual 
amount. 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE EVILS OF THE. SOCIAL STATE, AND ESPECIALLY 
OF THE EVILS WHICH ARE ALLEGED TO RESULT FROM 
' THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. 

• 

Thkee is another class of evil which, though 
it is really of the same nature as moral evil, and 
iS'Only a particular modificaticm of it, y/et de- 
serves a separate consideratioq^ because it is 
under this form that the most frequent and 
calamitous examples of moral evil occur. It 
is-^not wonderful that the evils which have hi- 
therto been found inseparable from the social 
state, should have excited the most deep and 
abiding doubts of the perfect goodness of the 
Creator, because they are constantly forced on 
our observation, they are subject to peculiar oc- 
casional aggravations, and they are at all timed 
unequal in their distribution. But a calm in- 
vestigation of their nature, their amount, their 
mitigations, and their tendency, will satisfy the 
mind that their appointment is consistent with 
perfect benevolence. 

The chief evils of the social state are poverty, 
dependence and servitude. The vice and misery 
to which these evils at all times give rise, and 
the mental and moral degradation and wretched- 
ness which they sometimes produce, are so ex- 
treme^ that, in the contemplation of them, and 
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especiaUy while suffering under them, itniay 
too often» with truth, be said, that " Reason 
stands aghast,' and Faith herself is half coni^ 
founded/' It does, indeed, require a most^ clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of the principles 
afid>ends of the Divine government to think and 
feel aright amidst the sorrows and the crimesof 
life. ..... J 

These evils, terrible as >thley are, it does not 
seem possible. for infinite wisdom and benevo^ 
lence wholly to have avoided. Fory to beings 
constituted as* men are constituted, possessing 
only a: limited understanding,, having mutuat 
intercourse, and standing in need of each other's 
assistance to'-promote >the coniimon good, some 
kind of govemment'is indispensable. • But it is 
impossible to administer the afiairsof thie com- 
munity/ without a. delegation of the power to 
some one, or. to some few, tq^ determine the 
measures, to be pursued for the common good. 
Those entrusted. with this power/ must be in 
better circumstances, than, those^ whose duty.it 
is to obey: that; is, they may, with greater .cer* 
tainty. and. ease, and. in more cases, obtain their 
ends, effect, their choice, and accomplish their 
desires.* By greater, talents, or greatet industry, 
or better health, or better opportunities, or more 
&vorable conjunctures, some. must, become more; 

♦ Note G; by the Bighop of Carlisle^ in King's Ori^n of 
£viVp.ll6. * 
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weilthy than otfaei9» while, itom a wMft of ta« 
lrat0^ of induMry, of health i or of opportaxitieS) 
some Ailst be redubed to povertyt ^nd hence 
the other f neat evtb of the social state, depends 
eoee aod senrifude, toust loievitably follow. 

A state of perfect equality is indeed cooh 
feivahte and perhaps possible, sb which all meR 
might live together in ease and plenty, shariag 
sli%e thb bOuottet of nature. This is a specu- 
lafeion ill which some of the wisest and best 
men baiFe delighteid to itidulge, for in the reaK« 
oaCioii of this captiTaling vision they hare antt-» 
eipated, not only « Vast addition to the sum of 
pMHiiFe enjoy misftt, biit a t6tal absence of all the 
evila peculiar to t)M aoetal «tate» And, without 
doubts tn a society thus conatituted^ the ah* 
senee of ^verty, dct^emleftee, and aetvitude, 
might he secured ; hut it iii questionable whether 
the sun of mijoyment would be increased, and 
T^ie^er the disadvantagea of sttcb a change 
would not overhaknce the advantages. For ia 
a state of equal and universal plenty, ease afod 
hsppmess^ what ia there that could afibtd thst 
stiasuhis lo exertion wiikh ia essential to the 
devdofKinmt of the noblest iacaltiea of our 
nttti^ f AH observaidon, all experience, bU hia^ 
tory, whether efxtending back t^ the earKeai 
periods of wbiefa we have any veeord cf oM 
lace. Or embracing any ioilennedlate period 
down to the present, whether relating to savage 
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in rd«l^ mdat «v€ty ttriety of oirdmnstmoe 
b4t4i^t<d te/ttumiy sinks iafo^a glite bf iodoicttc^ 
^b^ fafft* ^itciit^d to ActfdD by Mm^ iKMneifiil 
&tliif^tilii». AkkA vtvat d- dilute of iddolralee It ai 

dbilld Hot' ba iteprDv^,>b«t cottid nbttieiiie* be 
liUfbMedvMs tiUfW 'Ifeto icalldd ill fqkaeslkioa*^ . 

idtK«f»^iJMbl«i «iid bn^ "iht ensiiag «triietin4 «* 
80teie«f ift iii iJffoMed. Ili effiaot te> to fUNW 
every iudividuti' iff dMcKiMstaticw wWoh fartw 
kitii ^ exortibBv Sithw ftir Imaitlf oi> for 
ikis^ deAr' w Mn m h wwu i f t ek&eF b|f «lid 
dii<^c« pf^«Mra «f' i««kt«i ol^ lii^ tli»Aftf of wwt^ 
«ftb6f i» tiittfMfi4 Md(Mlf in lAe^ fteimkni in 
M»eh totf te plM«A 1$y biiltliviof i09i{lfM<|rMiielf 
to si hi^er iftdlh clv«ry «if« te contpirllcd «<»''tb» 
ctfltlvtitikAr ddd )«M<Ate ^ ^b !{Rf49efK< iK«tBM 
tskn b£ >Mlft. . til :« irt>rM *iifk\cH ^tf (IWduC^ 

k ivhkib tfae e««tttail<»s<lite ei>il|Witly^ iief#?i«<«t 

i^ 4tipplfy 4kiimM^ iMftiil, ttiMfr «0MHti«rt€ U 

4fHp&iism» for tae«eM9iii^ i» <^iA«>liiyv>«M 1^ 
abridging ilH^iikkm 4ltlt€Mhfy W Mite H. f9emb 
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&tts aiie cuUivated, and hence in the (Mrogi^ess of> 
sooieJty, of which this activity is the eiQIcieut 
cause, and . in the division of property and the 
distinction of ranks, which wonderfully increase 
this activity, and render it indibpeiisable, leisure 
is afforded to iBome for the pursuits of science ; 
so that while: the productic^ns Of th^ arts which 
embellish Kfe, and addtovUs happiness in a, 
degree, of which it : is not possible that we can. 
adequately judge, are multipliied, the mind, is 
furtherrespanded, and the faculties strengthened* 
and the manners softened, aUd the heart melio- 
rated by philosophy and literature. : . 

There is . not, indeed, tonong the . inestimable 
blessingsof civilization, a single good for .which 
man is not indebted, directly or. remotely, to this 
stimulus, and which may nOt be traced either to 
the hope of bettering Jiis ooifidition, or the fear of 
miakiog it worse, or to some. habit of mental or 
coi|x>real exertion induced by that hope of rising, 
or that fear of falling, which any . structure of 
society at all resembling. the present, must ever 
supply and ever render vigorous* But an .end 
to that stimulus, and you put an end at once to 
all the projects of the head.and all the labours of 
the band ; you not <^ly render advanoement 
impossible, but retrogression inei^table; you 
reduce the world to a waste, and you exchange 
the refined and dignified pleaswes pf society for 
the wretchedness of the. naked si^yage. 



Any change, therefore, with Hrhatever;adv&n-' 
tages it ^ migbt otherwise be attended, 1 which 
should take away this essential stimulus, must 
be fatal to man's highest happiness. 
* Moreover, if it be the Creator's design, (and that 
it is, reason and revelation alike decbre,) by the? 
circumstances of the present state to form and to 
prove our character, to prepare us^ for future 
happiness, and to make ourown exertions in: a 
great measure the means of securing it, nothing 
can be conceived better adapted to accomplish: 
this purpose than a state of society so » con-> 
structed as: to admit of poverty, dependence and 
servitude.. For while < such a. constitution of 
society is ^ admirably calculated .to produce^ and 
foster the highest excellencies of which, our 
nature is capable, no concomitant evils^howevef 
calamitous, can rtesmiably disturb our minds, 
because they are only temporary ; their existence 
is limited, ours is without end ; tbey exist for a 
time, but it is for the sole purpose of making 
us blessed throughout : eternity. In; what . way 
some particular combinations of these evils will 
ultimately contribiUte to the excellence of our 
character and the augpientation of our happi- 
ness, we. do not know ; but we know that they 
will do so, and that they exist for no other pur- 
pose. . And if this be the truth, if we are really 
endowed with an improveable nature ; if we are 
placed in circumstances which must necessarily 



eall ibrtk and invigorate 6Wt fadbltftM i H tfadligh 
Weakv i^mnti an^ sytfeHtig, in thift the Hotli^ 
HKBGeinent of otir dltt^er, we be iftdeed d^ioed 
to an everlasting prcfgfdils in knowledge, virtir^ hhii 
hai>|>in«8»B t if all tb^ €ftUs to w^k^h #6 tffe jDow" 
subject are intended to be, and actually afe^ the 
n^lMs 0f BMuring and pfomoiidg that }lrogiie^ t 
if the praBont be but. tb« first irtftge of o«lr giieift 
journey ) If we uh^l Mon ^ntef bn ttttoth^t" i^tsit^, 
in which lit that Be^tM d)Mrdet^ now Will theti 
appear bamiotiioud^ be<9d»to d^ign^ Which ar^ 
only comm^Migil Ifere, will tb^e be <;^arri^d oh 
dnd perfected \ in d W0t()j if fh«rfe be resei^cfd 
lor m in immortftlity ^ iMkni iced, nnivef^al, dnrd 
^«r-«»di}rifig etijoyMWt, th^ benevolentre xyf 
thK^ Gfentidlr, in giving a^ existence, itdd plucing 
li in 'Mr pri^detlt «i¥<5tittisKbti(«ea^ is liot Oiiljr tt6t 
qweMiOiMMes trat is p^if^*liiM infinite; ^d 
to atgHre «hM it i^ qiie^tiMfAbte bti act^oniit 
of «1i4 pmWi eTnd MftopoMl^y pHsV^letiee of tbe»^ 
erite) te ms Itt^^tid ftK>tish IM it wouM be, ^ 
obi^rti^ a ^oai^ii«a«ed pie«^ «^ iUa(4ii¥mr]^ 
In MHkith W^Ve «€«n tetitn^faiils Whedn, sdtue 
working itt «pfpMit^ ditecftlMM, «ttt9 ^i^jf^Mfr^ntty 

eoum^ilMing tb« Wo^^^entsl iX 'AKibei^, to 6siy 
tiMi AfO WAitor-dfttiAg, by WMch M fs kept itt 
mocidti^ ptddue^s Nothing btit conftision, w^Wf 
MlmMing U iAe f^^tOt i^ itie ^hoU,^^ rei§ttlt> 
perhaps^ simpit fend beatftWrt. 

W^tkW¥^ii Ifttertfore, bef lfe« anWtitft t)f thfc 
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evils whieh prevftil in thtt jmrt of t^ »jf»toa 
which we at present s^b^ this flicediat of iheit 
purpose Had operatiofi is stfffidhrat td make tho. 
syBteoi itself appear^ as indeed it is, jHNrfect^jr 
karmonioiis and infinitely "good* 

Nor can it with the least ju^tiipe be ob^ected^ 
that even allowing to these evils the f uvpose 
which is here l»(ygned, tbe^y Itre greater tbKtl is 
necessary, because if the principle be admitted 
on which the preceding reasoning is fi>uiided« 
that is all Which can be reqniredw He ia to 
ilUinstructed in philosophy^ as he ia in the prO» 
per office of butsian reHsoBi, who atlpponei tba«» 
with its prteent knowledgfe^ it can determinoi 
not only the exaM we^ns, but the exact mteaiird 
and proportion of the ttieaHs, by which it ts Hi 
that the Creator ahdnld aocomplish the pvcposcli 
of his creation. 

Nor can it be dOnbted^ that both Hat unitiber 
Md ni^aitude of the dvib of the ^odial >stBtt| *a 
ia general e^cceedingly overrated. Often tbcra 
is no real evil where Inuch ib apptdiclDded* and 
wh^fe evil does eKist,;it is generetlyacoompaliied 
With BaaD^ oiitigaAkMMk 

Were the aoeolBnodatiions of ibe Silent vaai* 
veiaai, the evils of the social aUtta woisld in tbtt 
general etttioiatioii aknoM cedse io exist ; iiMr Of 
the condifeton of the rich Uo compkint 9s mack^ 
the general cotiviction being, that <tek sourcei 
of happiness are ccstain and abundant ; bat tha 
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• « 

qaestion which constantly forces itself on the 
mind ii^, Why is the allotment of good so un* 
equal? Why are the rich blessed with every 
thing that can gratify the sense. and refine the 
mind, and the poor " deprived of almost every 
accommodation thiat can render life tolerable or 

secure ?** 

The answer is, that in general the allotment of 
good is not unequal ; and that in the few cases 
in which it is unequal, alleviations are afforded 
which render the very existence of the evils com- 
plained of, at least, questionable. He can have 
looked into human life but seldom, and never 
with attention, who has not fouAd the fact often 
forced upon his observation, that happiness is 
much more equally distributed than a survey of 
the external circumstances of society would ren- 
der probable. 

The advantages of the rich over the poor, to 
which the mind most readily adverts, and which 
appear at first sight extren^ely great, are exemp- 
tion from labor, and superior accommodations. 

Exemption from labor is so far from giving 
the rich any real advantage over the poor, that 
the want of fixed, regular employment, is one of 
the very means, by which the actual enjoyment 
of the former is brought down to a level with 
that of the latter. Occupation is essential to 
human: happiness. The real enjoyment of the 
man who rises every day with a certain portion 



of work to accomplish, provided it be not oppress 
sive to the strength or the faculties, is as much 
greater than the happiness of him who is without 
occupation, as the apparent accommodations of 
the prince are superior to those of the peasant. 
Nothing is more common f than complaints of 
the fetigue of labor and the irksomeness of busi- 
ness: nothing-is more conducive, and nothing 
more indispensable to happiness. 

The complaints which are made of the con- 
stancy and severity of manual labor, as labor is 
distributed at* present, are much' more reasona* 
bte. And yet the cheerfulness of the husband- 
man as he pursues his daily toil is proverbial. 
The expressiiHi of his countenance is not that 
of mis^y ; the language of ^ his tongue . is not 
that of murmuring. Countenanoes .pale with 
care ; . countenances . darkened with the. gloom 
of disappointment and despondency, and which 
appear but the darker for the- smile, that, some- 
times sits on them ; countenances which exhibit 
an appalling picture of tumultuous passion, of 
bitter, unrecompensed suffering, must be sought, 
where the wealthy toil for wealth ; where- the 
■ambitious strive to rise, and the risen fear to fall. 
.The laborer is* a stranger to; the very name of 
these sufferings, . than which . the. human heart 
fknowfl few more dreadful. • H4s( day is: peace* 
.fuh.his pillow receives him^to undisturbed>aBd 
.refieshing' slumber : in. the past:<h&seesraothiilg 

^ 

1 



to r^fet* in the flitur^ qqtbing to fear: hit task 
in fcgubur; hia recooipencQ is certfita : and here 
ill hi9 GompeoBatiicHit aad the rich knom it is a 
QOQifftnaation for the wMt of the CQ^venifDces 
whkb f ichfaa pupduiie. The seTerity of hia 
W>OD> without dottiM, ia g^Bwt^ thaa ia conaiatcot 
wilk hwBaAity^ or requited; by utility; but aa the 
aatsi imprwe, th9 Moeaasity of great ooAnuaL ax^ 
ertion will be lesaaned^ and aa aociety adraueeay 
tbe tioKe rai|iM8iAe feai devote to iaduatry will be 
abitidgock. In Ae loefta time the OfiprasaiveMaa 
of bboe ia much meiMi raaUy than apparently 
dtaaioiahed by that powei which the human 
afarength poasessas of aoaommodating it8el£ to 
ita imposed baurtban : and. it is obaarvable, that 
axceasiTe aatthe akertiona of the labodag elaasea 
wa, thaif raereatiima aae all athlelNc« 

nHsna ia Uttk fbundntioD fn the complaint of 
the iakaomencaa oi the emplagrmants to which 
great numbem are condemBcii. To* emfrioy* 
uante the meeti diagusling the mind i& reconciled 
by behit« The tastes of men are. infinitely vaai*' 
ou^ Ani oooupatioB of wUcb. one person can 
never think; without horror, anothep chooses and 
d^iglits in;' asituatioa in which one man would 
die qS disgust, isi endeamdf to another by the gra« 
tifieationaof wfaichi it is the aoucee* Ftolesttona 
the n|ost laborious and' haaavdous* are often the 
fixed oboiiee ci thoae who. might bare pursued 
Ae mosi^ eaay ande sqc um : there ia- no occupation 



^OWpe^ii^tipA ; andDO^ituatioi»$oa4v9nt^(K>W 
witbqHt it9 peciiU^n ftn4 »<>' WJft?qM«»Uy» itt 

At l«a«n witb ^q^Mfil tru^h it pwiy 1^ 4iurm«d> 

HW^Bly feil^ l>w<ig wtb tb«|^ tbft hapi)»n«H 
tbfy, pr«wse. There [^ » |>ow«r in qqq^rI 

ftp9i;4tiQi(i whiplki mtwiKkHm^\pg lb/» g4i«ty aod 
8^wptu«^^f aw4 Qv^rftpwi^g bonrd vlvicb*is dftily 

HgWfi4 for tb<we., l^v^s <bw pr^d dintinetiqoA: 

dff4 m^^ \\k^ v^Mmti in h)A bmnble g^rb. and 

Ifjtb if,», Ai4gM ^aJT^ »t kP«t <<» ftp. eqUfUj:^ io 
ftPWyflOftftM that ffpiWP i« bsbil, 6etb«(iffMHei 

pf 1^ cipjj 4& gi»«ww 9P tb* ^it8 of liixttiy' «»A 

9lftb& H^ it; ^fffiH^ BO BWifieowifijrt to A« wwwt 
than the coarsest habiligi^ntcpf ]^Qvefty} ^lb« 
|4^A9)fjire^? seWMtiai?^, (tj^ th# body itft c<Nitliaess 
^9n.qpt c<Mid9<?^ ; thie gri^tiii<»tiQq w^cb; it Wight 

i^fd tb« miPid ia§fie^tu«%<?oiMiter»ci5«d by tb« 

grestf eqvwfezfr of (Ipi^ ipequjalities of fort#ne^; mp4 
Hfhjle bweatb tb^ erwin^ vfi^i 1^ vm^* ttk« 
j^^t |s ftppf^pped; wiAl> ^r«^ pp t«C9 'tMi*!^ tfep 
.f«i)84 of ijt^qqded P|id47 t(nd disAP9^^ 9fllbir 

tjpivb^w^b % t^^AureoC tb# QWflfi«»ti wo^f,. it 

iK^tA with. ^4o;W aj^d i»;4t pe^e, 

. :t^oi( cw, thi^ W^m^ wbfcb( P4U9««!e ii». ^m^i- 
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tite be reckoned among the sources of pleasure, 
though they may be, and are, among the most 
powerful of the means which equalise the actual 
enjoyments of the rich and poor, byscoui'ging 
the former with many pains and diseases to which 
the latter are strangers. Luxury may pall the 
senses, and does so ; but it neither quickens the 
appetite nor increases the pleasure of its grati* 
'ficatioD. The peasant looks forward to his 
humble repast with satisfaction, a satisfaction of 
which he is seldom cheated, while the rich sit 
down to their sumptuous fare with little appe- 
tite, partake of it with less pleasure, and arise 
without refreshment. And to his humble habi« 
tation the peasant is as completely reconciled as 
the man of wealth is habitually unconscious of 
his palace : habit, which makes the one satisfied 
without magnificence, renders magnificence little 
satisfactory to the other. 

These are plainly adventitious circumstances 
of which happiness is independent : it may be 
great with them : it may be equally great with^^ 
out them. In the essentials of happiness, in 
occupation, and health, the lot of the poor is at 
least as favorable as that of the rich, while their 
common nature is 'Subject to like infiniiities: 
both are equaHy expos^ ta pain and to disease, 
or, if in these respects* one be more exempted 
from suffering than the other, that exemption is 
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10 favor of the poor. So true it is, that *^ when 
Providence divided the earth among a few lordly 
masters, it neither forgot nor abandoned those 
ivho seemed to have been left out in the parti- 
tion. In what contributes to the real happiness 
of human life, these last are in no respect infe- 
rior to those who would seem so much above 
them. In ease of body, and peace of mind, the 
different ranks of life are nearly upon a level/** 
Nor is the evil which i^ incident to an uncivi- 
lized state by any means so great as is commonly 
imagined. This is a class of evil the extent of 
which is at all times small, yet the reality is less 
than the appearance, because it is provided with 
many mitigations. 

From the difficulty of procuring subsistence, 
the number of persons who labor under the pri- 
vations and sufferings of a rude state of society 
must of necessity be smalK Whenever that 
number increases so as to become considerable, 
agriculture must be cultivated, some degree of 
civilization must commence, and its progress 
must keep, at least, equal pace with population* 
It has been estimated that the evils belonging to 
the lowest state of the human race are confined 
to the four h undredth part of the whole ; and that, 
on the largest calculation, those who enjoy the ad* 
vantages of civilization in comparatively a slight 

' — — - r . - ■ . _ ■ -_ ■ - - ■ 

* Smith's Theory of Moral Sentim^ts^ Part 4th^ Chap. lat. 
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degree only, cannot exceed k fortieth of the in- 
habitants of the globe. 

Nor are these people without enjoyment. 
Every thing which is known of them provesthat 
their situation brings with it many sattsfactions. 
It is indeed so greatly endeared to them, that it 
is with the utmost difficulty they can be induced 
to resign it for one which reason and experience 
show to be beyond ail calculation more advanta- 
geous. Of this, abundant evidence is on record. 
Many experiments which have been made on 
individuals and on tribes attest the fact. ^* These 
people are not envious of that civilisation of 
which we are so proud. We may wonder at 
their ignorance and prejudice^ but we must re- 
collect that men are formed by habit, and that 
all their sufferings and enjoyments are compara- 
tive. Mow often do we see them rejoicing un- 
der hardships and bondage, and repining at their 
lot when courted by liberty and fortune ! The 
feelings we receive from living in one state of 
society disqualify us from judging of those of 
another.; but he who has travelled over the 
greater space will be most struck with the equal 
dispensation of happiness and misery, and his 
value for knowledge will not be decreased by 
observing, that those are not always the moat 
happy who possess it. The savage still less than 
the citizen can be made to quit that manner of 
life in which he is trained ; he loves the freedom 
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of mind which will not be bound to any task 
and which owns no superior ; and 'however 
tempted to mix with polished nations and to 
better his fortune, the first moment of liberty 
brings him to his woods again."* What is the 
just inference ^ Not that his choice when be 
has the poor to choose, is wise ; not that bis lot 
while be remains uncivilized is advantageous: 
but that pain cannot press heavily on him, and 
that his situation is not unproductive of pleasure* 
When he feels the pain of hunger, he does not 
reject food ; when he sees danger nigh, he does 
not reitise to avoid it ; habit can do much, but 
it cannot make a human being in love with pain, 
or lead him to consider release from it a misfor- 
tune. From the fact, then, that it is confessedly 
difficult to wean the savage from the charms of 
an indolent and wandering life, it is certain that 
that life cannot be without some compensation 
(or the evils to which it is exposed. 

But there are abundant attestations to the 
truth that the positive pleasures enjoyed in these 
rude states of society are by no means incon- 
siderable. ** Among the North-American savages, 
wbeil they are stationary, and the business of the 
day is over, it is customary for the entire village 
to sup together at the same time. The prelude 
to it is a dance of an'hour ; the dancers chanting 
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• Malcolm's Persia, Vol. II. 619. 
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siogly their own eicploits, and jointly those of 
their ancestors."* 

" According to the ideas of the common 
people in South America,^' says Humboldt, '^all 
that is necessary to happiness is, bananos, salted 
fish, a hammock and a guitar. The hope of gain 
is a weak stimulus under a zone where benefit 
cent Nature provides to man a thousand means 
of procuring an easy and peaceful subsistence.''^ 
*' The Negro exists on his native soil in the 
most agreeable apathy, without even the fear of 
want, the chagrin of privation, the cares of am^ 
bition, or the ardor of desir(e.*'J At sun-rise 
these people form an assembly, and as they are 
arranged in a circle consisting of thirty or forty 
of all ages, pass their time in conversation. Their 
subjects are inexhaustible ; and the amusement 
thus furnished is so attractive, that they separate 
with great reluctance, sometimes passing the 
entire day in talking, smoking and diversion.. 
^^ Even towards evening I often observed these 
coteries in the same place, and conducted with 
the same gaiety and spirit; the conversation 
being as animated as if it had just begun."§ 

* Ashe of the Shawanese on the banks of the Ohio. Vol. 
III. 70. 

t Humboldt, Vol. III. p. 92. 

t Golbeny, Vol. 11. p. 303. 
^ - f -Golbeny. Cook observes the same of the Friendly Is- 
ands. Third Voyage, Vol. I. 
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The e vent ilgs are devoted to tianclng: for, after 
the setting of the sun, every village resounds 
with songs and music, and " I have often," says 
Mr. Corry, «' listened to them with attention 
and pleasure during the tranquil evenings of 
the dry season." l!^ Here, then, in the easy life 
and in the security as to the future resulting 
from it, which the Indian and the African, and 
other nations in similar circumstances, enjoy, is a 
mitigation of the evils to which they are subject 
and a compensation for the inferior rank, they 
hold in the great segregate of human society.^ 

Nor is the situation of the lowest of mankind 
unproductive of those circumstances which form 
character and constitute a state of discipline. 
'* There is no situation in which a rational being 
is placed, from that of the best instructed Chris- 
tian down to the condition of the rudest barbarian, 
^hich affords not room for moral agency; for 
the acquistion, exercise and display of voluntary 
qualities good and bad.. Health and sickness, 
enjoyment and suffering, riches and poverty, 
knowledge and ignorance, poweir and subjection, 
liberty and bondage, civilization and barbarity, 
have all their offices and duties, all serve for the 



* Corry od the Windward Coasts p. 153. 
* t See Records of the Creation, Vol. It Chap, vi., in 
^hkb 4fae evils of air nndvilized state are fully and 8ati8£BM>« 
torily considered. 
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formdtion of character ; for^ when we speak of a 
state of triali it must be remembered tbatcbarac* 
tens are not only tried or proved, or detected, bat 
that they are generated also and formed by circum- 
stances. The best dispositions may subsist under 
the most depressed, the most afflictive fortunes* 
A West-Indian slave, who, with his wrongs, re* 
tains his benevolence, I for my part look upon 'as 
affloi^;st the fcNremost of human characters for the 
Inwards of virtoe* The kind master of such a 
slave, that is, he who, in the exercise of an inordi* 
nate authority, postpones in any degree his own 
interest to his slave's comfort, is likewise a meri* 
torious character : but b^U he is inferior to his 
slave. All, however, which I contend for is, 
that these situations, opposite as they may be 
in every other view, are both triah^ and equally 
such. The observation may be applied to every 
other condition : to the whcde range of the scale, 
not eoDcepting even its lowest extremity/'^ 

It may be proper iq concluding this survey 
of the different classes of evil, to notice those 
evils of the social state which are supposed to 
result from what is termed the principle of popu^' 
latiott. The author of the Essay on Population, 
assuming the fact that the human species dou- 
bles itself in the United States of America, every 
twenty-five years, argues that it must have an 



* Paley's Natural Theology, p. 528. 



iDbereitt tendency to this duplicatiQU; and (bat 
comequentty it would thus double itself always 
and every wbere» W€fe not the increase pre- 
vented by cansea to which sufficient att^ntioo 
has not been paid. Further^ he maintains^ that 
while, a thousand millions of people ^eas.ea9ily 
doubled every twenty-five yeais by the power ojf 
population^ aa a tbousandi the food to auppoilr 
this vast increase can by no noeans be obtained^ 
wiih. the same facility ; that man is neceasaiily 
confined in roo^i ; that all the fertile land must 
soon he occupied; and^ in short, that the ascer- 
tained law: is» that populaition increases in ^eor 
metrical, but subsiatencQ. ip anthmetical pro^ 
gression. 

> The consequence is cbyiow. Suppose the 
average produoe of the Iplaud of Great Britaio 
could he doubled iu tbp first twenty»fiye yeaia^ 
In the next twenty^five years it is impos^iUe 
to supposci it c<Miid be quadruple* Suppose 
it however quadrupled* Call the population of 
the Island eleven niilliofisFi and auppoae the pre^ 
sent pcoduee ^quf4 to the eaay support of such 
a number , Jo tht ftr^fc twenty^five years the 
popukticta we^uld be tw^.ty^twQ millions^ and 
the food jbeing alaoe doubledt the meana of aub- 
aitteocei would be e<|Mal to thia inoreaae* In 
the nexi twenty-five yeara^ the pppulaiipn would 
be forty^four nailliona, and the means of suhr 
aiftence only equal to the wpport of tbirty-three 
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millions. In the next period, the population 
would be eighty-eight millions, and the means 
of subsistence just equal to the support of half 
that number. And, at the conclusion of the 
first century, the population would be one hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions, and the means 
of subsistence only equal to the support of fifty 
five millions, leaving a population of one hundred 
and twenty-one millions, totally unprovided fon 
Moreover, it is contended, that the ccmsequenoe 
of this principle is immediate ; that, long before 
all the land in a country is brought under culti- 
vation; or that which best repays tbelabor of the 
Busbandmah afibrds the utmost it is capable of 
producing; as soon, in fact, as the quantity of 
food actually raised, is inadequate to the com* 
fortable support of the nuknber of persons actually 
existing ; want, and its inseparable companions^ 
vice and misery, must appear. That, although 
"by that law of nature which renders food neces* 
sary to the life of man, population cannot ac 
tually increase beyond the lowest nourishment 
capable of supporting it ; yet, it may, and its 
constant tendency is, and, in point of fact, it 
always does increase, beyond the supply of food 
necessary to support it in ease and comfort ; 
whence this hypothesis explains why in every 
country of which there is any record, excepting 
only amongst the first possessors of uncleared 
land, poverty prevails amongst some of its mem*^ 
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hers; because, from a priociple inherent in hu- 
man nature, the tendency of the human race is 
to increase, till the population presses against the 
limit of the means of subsistence, so that in every 
country there will always be a greater number of 
persons, than the actual and available supi^y of 
food can easily and comfortably nourish. 

Into the controversy to which these specula- 
tions have given origin, and which is still agitated, 
this is not the place to enter. It is necessary only 
to observe, that an actual increase of the human 
species in a geometrical ratio, for any consider- 
able period together, is impossible, and that this 
impossibility is distinctly admitted. The late 
advocates of the hypothesis of Mr. Malthus, are 
anxious to disclaim all idea of an increase in any 
proportion that is strictly regular. But it is con* 
tended, that if it be conceded that the increase 
at the assigned rate is not regular, the nature of 
the proposition is wholly changed ; the geome* 
trical ratio is given up, and all that can be said 
of the increase, however great and rapid, is, that 
there is a power in the human species to multiply 
its numbers greatly and rapidly. Mr. Malthus 
says, that population, when unchecked, goes on 
doubling itself every twenty-five years ; that is, 
goes on increasing in the order of 1, 9, 4, 8, l6» 
33, 64, IS8, 956, &c. This, it is aigued, is not 
possible, because the first term in the series does 
not at any fixed period with invariable certainty 
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become two^ the second term ; nor does two at 
any fixed period, with invariable certainty be<^ 
come three ; nor three, four, and so on. That the 
quantity represented by these terms should, at 
the period Mated in the propositicHi, with invari* 
able certainty be doubled, is plainly indispensa^ 
ble to the progression. The slightest alteratiot^ 
in that quantity, must be fatal to the uniformity 
of the result ; fatal, that- is, ^ the geometrical 
progression. The proposition is, that the quan^ 
tity represented by 1, say 10,000,000, in twenty 
five years becomes 2, that is 30,000,000 ; in fifty 
years 4, that is^ 40,000,000 ; in seventy-five year9 
8, that is, ^0,000,000; in one hundred years 
16, that is 160,000,000; and so on. But if, in 
the precise period specified, this quantify be hot 
invariably augmented in this precise ratio; if it 
be not so augmented in e^ery soceessive period ; 
ify at one period, the number remain stationary, 
at another increase, and at another diminish, 
there can be no proper geometrical progression;* 

* Sinee^ Indeed^ tlie second generation possesses the power 
of increasing as fast as tke firsthand the third as fast as the se* 
oond^ and s^ oH j the iaciease nay not improperly bQ said te 
be at 2l geometrical character, And^ in this sense^ it may be 
of a geometrical character^ without being in strict geometrical 
progression. The two propositions are by no means identical. 
H an increase at a fixed rate^ has never gone on with regularity 
beyond thonee or ft>ur periods, btittiie regidanty of theprogres*' 
siea has omfoiriAly been int^nipted> and always JwaaXbt imterr 
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Notbingy tbefi, it is contended^ io human affairs 
is certain, if it be not certain, that the increase in 
the numbers of mankind is most irregular. Some- 
times for a certain period, say twenty-five years^ 
there is an increase ; that increase hasnev^r beea 
known to proceed, in the same proportion, four 
periods together. Sometimes for a certain period, 
there is a diminution, that diminution has never 
been known to proceed, in the same proportion 
four periods together. Sometimes for a certaia 



rupted, by those circnnuitanoes which are deiUHiiUated checks^ 
in what real or practical sense^ can the increase be said to be 
in geometrical progression ? What is gained hj this mode of 
expression > Mr. MaMins himself affirms that *' in the aetuJ 
slate of e?ery sodety^ vhiehfaaseone witUn ov Hew, tke as* 
toral progress of popvlation has been coBfCantly and pow€»« 
folly checked^ and that no in^oved form of gofecnment, no 
plans of emigration^ no benevolent institutions, and no d^;ree 
or direction of national industry^ can prevent the continued 
action of a great check to popnlation in some form or other.*' 
(Essay on Popriation^ Vol. III. boA ir. chap. L pp. €S, 64« 
fifth editioB.) What then b the utility of saying, thsl fopiH 
lation, IF unchecied, would increase in geometrical progiessioB^ 
when it is thus expressly conceded^ that population can never 
be without the continued action of a great check ? Surely 
without clouding the subject with the geometrical progression^ 
it would be better to say, that there is a ooostant tendency in 
population to a great and rapid increase ; that population mnst 
always possess the inherent power of doubling its numbers as 
easily afber the second nnd thirdi» or nfter the huodsedtb^ or 
thousandth dnplicalieii, as after the firsts but thiit this ONUMi 
possibly be the case for ever with snbeiMOMXu 
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period, the number is at a stand, the period during 
which it remains stationary, is equally irregular. 
How, then, it is demanded, can numbers, which 
thus incessantly fluctuate, proceed in geometri- 
cal progression? 

It will be answered, this reasoning is founded 
on the actual state of population, whereas the ar> 
gument to which it is opposed, has respect to the 
inherent power of population, and to the results 
of that power, supposing its operations were un- 
checked. It is replied, that it has been shown 
above, that according to the statement of Mr. 
Mai thus himself, no state of society cap be 
conceived in which checks must not of neces* 
sity exists and that, therefore, it is of the es« 
sence of this proposition to suppose, what in the 
nature of things is insupposable. But if the ad- 
vocates of this hypothesis will be content to say, 
that there is an inherent power in population, 
constantly, rapidly, and greatly to increase, there 
will no longer remain any essential difference of 
opinion between them and their opponents. It 
follows from some of Mr. Godwin's own state- 
ments,* that there i3 a power in the human spe- 
cies, under certain circumstances, rapidly to mul- 
tiply its numbers, and if the geometrical ratio be 



^ Mr. Godwin allows^ that in Sweden there has been a 
doobHng of the population^ from procreation only> in littla 
more than one hnndred years. 
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given up, this is all which Mr. Malthus himself 
can affirm. In the principle that there is an in- 
herent power of increase^ they are agreed : they 
differ only according to thef ratio of increase, 
which both must allow it is not possible to de- 
termine with exactness from any data we yet 
possess. The one contends that the ratio of in* 
crease is extremely rapid, the other, that though 
it maybe occasionally rapid, it is generally slow : 
but, at all events, Mr. Godwin must admit the 
truth so constantly and earnestly inculcated by 
Mr. Malthus, for it follows from the facts recog- 
nised by himself, no less than from the theory 
he opposes, namely, that prudential restraint 19 
necessary, that without it indigence is inevita- 
ble, and that the consequence of indigence must 
be vice and misery. 

Without doubt, the final decision of this con- 
troversy will depend upon the facts that shall be 
ascertained, relative to the number of immigrants 
into America. The system of Mr. Malthus is 
founded upon the assumption, that the increase 
in Ainerica has been produced by procreation 
only. ^^ That increase has frequently been as- 
certained to be from procreation only,'' is the 
proposition to which he constantly has recourse^ 
and on which every thing is made to rest. If this 
proposition shall be confirmed, his system is es- 
tablished ; if it shall be refuted, it falls* 

To a certain extent, indeed, some objectioa 
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might still reasonably beinade to his second main 
positioD, namely, that while population, if suf* 
fered to expand freely, would go on for ever to 
increase in geometrical progression, subsistence 
could not by the wisest and best combination of 
human agency, be doubled faster than in arith- 
metical progression* In answer to this, it is 
mged, that ciTilization itself is founded on the 
principle, and depends upon the fact, that every 
man has the power of producing more than is 
necessary to his own subsistence ; and that this 
alone is suflScient to prove, that let mankind in<^ 
crease in whatever ratio they may, subsistence 
may be made to keep pace with it, until the whole 
habitable gkbe shall Itave been cultivated m such 
a manner as actually to yield all that it is phy^ 
sically capable of yielding : that whatever be 
the ratio of increase among mankind, it is in the 
power of man to cause vegetables and animals, 
the food of man, to increase with equal rapidity 
tip to the point just stated : that if the v^e table 
productions of the earth cannot be doubled in a 
geometrical progression, there is not the shadow 
of reason to believe that any thing in nature can ; 
and that, in regard to animals, if they increase in 
die same wrt of series as hmnan beings, which 
tlftere is. no reason to doubt, thwe can be no want 
of subsistence, whatever be that series, ftyr this 
increase is subsistence. Lastly, diat the actual 
f ncresEse, whatever be its ration must necessarily 



be by infants, who consume little : that the de* 
inand for subsistence, therefore, at whatever rate 
{he consumers multiply, must be gradual ; andt 
consequently, that it must always be possible to 
raise the additional quantity which n^ay be need«> 
ed ; a/ /eo^, until the earth $hall be pkysiealfy ca^ 
pahU qJ yielding no mare than it actual^ producee. 
. From this accpunt of the real state of the ques- 
tion, the following conclusions are deducible, 
for the sake of establishing wh]ch» the subject 
has been here adverted to^ 

I, In the first place, it is evident, that even if 
the law of population be such as is stated by 
Mr. Malthus, it is not incompatible with the 
progressive improvement of man. It is com- 
monly said, that this hypothesis must degrade 
man in the estimation of man, because it repre- 
sents him as too cheap ; and that this low esti- 
mation of the value of a human being, .tiiis 
contempt of human nature, is fatal to human 
improvement, and is at the foundation of . the 
enormous error$ of statesmen, and the gigantic 
crimes of warriors ; that they could not squander 
life and violate hs^piness as they do^ did they 
ju<%e of man as be is ; that their estimation of 
him is, universally a^nowledged to have arismi 
from theif! own selfish and lU-regutoted passions : 
bjut that to vi^ w him as the £s«ay on Popuhtion 
repr^nents him, is to render him valueless in; the 
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eye of reason itself; to make philosophy enter 
into an alliance with tyranny against him ; to 
snatch from science the shield she was wont to 
hold over him ; and to cover with it his direst 
foes-^-^rror, corruption and oppression. 

But it may well be questioned, whether on a 
sober and thorough consideration of the subject, 
there will appear to be any truth in this repre- 
sentation. For the dignity and worth of man 
must depend upon what he is, and it is not 
possible that any opinion respecting the rate at 
which he multiplies his species, can affect our 
estimation of his nature, his faculties, and his 
capacity of improvement, for the plain reason 
that these must remain just the same, whatever 
that rate may be. 

Because man is endowed with the faculty of 
reason, can foresee the consequences of his 
actions, and regulate his conduct by a prudent 
r^ard to his well-being, therefore it is in his 
power to derive from the law of population, 
supposing it to be such as has been stated, the 
most excellent advantages, and to prevent it from 
producing any evil whatever. Suppose the prin-* 
ciple of population really is what Mr. Malthus 
says it is, susceptible of the effect of, in no long 
time, peopling all the stars, and that if it had 
gone on unchecked for eighteen hundred years, 
it would have produced men enough to fill the 
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Vfhole visible universe Mritb human creatures aa 
thick as they could stand ; ^ how easy then must 
it be to people this vast desart, and to crowd 
with intelligent and happy creatures places over 
which for ages have been extended the line of 
desolation and the stone of emptiness ! ^* The 
quantity of happiness in any given district so far 
depends upon the number of inhabitants, that» 
in comparing adjoining periods in the same 
country^ the collective happiness wiH be nearly 
in the exact proportion of the numbers ; coose* 
quently, the decay of population is the greatest 
evil that a state can suffer/and the improvement 
of it is the object which ought in all countries 
to be aimed at, in preference to every other poli- 
tical purpose whatever/'f 
<. Viewing then the vast proportion of the habi« 
4able globe which is at present without an in<* 
habitant, and contemplating the immeasurable 
increase of human subsistence, which it 19 
allowed the earth might be made to yield, I 
shpuld say, with the able opponent of Mr. Mal« 
thus, ^' How delightful a speculation is it that 
man is endowed by all-bountiful Nature wit)) 
an unlimited power to multiply bis species ! I 
would. look out upon the cheerless and pelan- 



* Principles of Political Economy^ p. 227. 
t Paley*s Moral and Political Philosophy^ Boojk vi. Ch. xu 

M 
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didy trorld which at present is but a great 
desalt, and imagifie it all cuitivated» all improved, 
all Tariegated, with a muititude of human beings 
in a state of illumination, of innocence, and of 
actire benevolence, to which the progress. of 
thought, and the enlargement of mind, seem 
naturally to lead, beyond any thi^g that has yet 
any where been realized* I would count up the 
acnss and the square miles of the surface of the 
earth, and consider them all as the estate in fee 
simf^ of the human intellect. I would extend 
my view from China and England, countries 
already moderately, aAd but naoderately peopled, 
to the plains of North America, of South Ame^ 
rica, of Afrrca, of many tracts of Asia, of the 
North of Europe, of Spain, and various (Aher 
divi^ons of the prolific world. I should con- 
template with delight the extensive emigrations 
which have taken place to North America, and 
plan, aad dialk out, as far as my capacity and 
endowments of study would permit me, similar 
emigrations to other parts of the world, that 
sboukl finally 4»alE<e the whole eartb at least as 
populous as Cboia is at present»"4i 

Under a wise and upright adtninistmtion of 
affairs, the power of multiplication in man, 
however extensive, might be rendered the source 



* Oo^b Oh Pepdftttoti, pp* ^^^> ^^l. 
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of an iiBme^uitibl^ incr^^se of bappioieiHi over 
the fiaee i)f the wtipl^ e^ir^b, aiui wi«doiQ z»d 
integrity miglat prevent for (sver. those ^yjl jca««. 
sequences whU^b in^vUalnly fallow when tl^ut 
adininistration «b Di^ftjiaiOMt wisdom and int^rjty* 
Tbose cOQsequej9Pes, (h^refpre, oujghtia all juiak 
tice to be referred, 9Qt to the principle of popWr 
Nation, but to tine ii^tiiiitions of «oci^y : ^ they 



* By the i^stitoti^iis of society :is bere meant not merely 
positive laws^ but the castoms^ usages^ and practical spirit 
which grow out of them* No direct institati6ns^ It' ii trae^ 
can provide for all. circumstances, or regnltte M fhs paMions') 
hot those ifistitiitions may be so y6s^ adapM to the nsliire 
of mam* as to ipjpmie to te<|^?idB|d9 knowMg^ virtv^ 9f^ 
hAppineBs : ^d with l^wl^c^e^ yirtae^ and hi^piness^ indi'- 
viduals can avert evils which it is certainly nbt in the power 
of any government to prevent. It does not admit of question, 
that were the govemmetat of this cocmtry i/b ^evpciid >bttt ^Ike 
Uthe of what it 4oes evpend In w«r laad ia patonif^c^ npaa 
the kurtitiden afod anppcMt ff ^ ^p^est m^^wents t^t 
might be 4evj«ed, for th^ edacation ofdhe children of tl^e poor, 
(using the term education in the most comprehensive sense^ 
as including not merely the acquisition of knowledge, but (tf 
industrious and virtuous habits,) were government iAicerely 
and earnestly^ endeavor ^has ^ pA into active jopetatif a 
dl (the Joiowledge, philantfirQiiy laod mUtP^w^^^ mpM ^ 
de%bted< to i4d it ia fk^m^g and eyecntiiy snch arrange- 
ment8> ui tn^o ^gen^ratiops this coantiy woold possess a pea- 
santry intelligent, industrious, virtuous, and happy, beyond 
what the world has ever yet vritnessed, amongst vrfaich ^iie 
terrible evils that prevail at present^ and have id kng 
prevailed, 'Ooifld not feaaibly >a69t» 

M 2 
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do not disprove the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity in the appointment of the law ; but they 
shew the foHy of man in the neglect of his true 
interest: the law itself is beneficent, because, as 
has been shewn, it is capable of producing an 
immeasurable increase of happiness, and because 
it is in the power of man to render it wholly and 
for ever innoxious. He might render it in- 
noxious, because he can obtain the mastery over 
the grosser impulses of appetite, and give to the 
higher faculties of his nature the government. 
By a wise arrangement of the circumstances in 
which he is placed at an early period, and 
trained to maturity, he might be made to see bis 
own interest so clearly, and induced to pursue 
it so steadily, that it should not be possible for 
))im to deviate from the course prescribed by 
an enlightened regard to his well-being. This 
opinion is founded on the universaUy*ad nutted 
truth, that man is what the circumstances in 
ivhich he is placed make him ; and, resting my 
liope on this basis, I would say, even though 
the speculations of Mr^ Malthus possess absolute 
triith and certainty, the advancement of man 
might nevertheless be as glorious as philosophy 
and benevolence have ever dreamed, and for their 
efforts to promote that advancement there will 
still be the greatest reason and the best encou- 
lagement. 
2. In the second place, adqiitting the exhl^ 
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enceof the law of population, ite appointment 19 
not inconsistent with the. Divine benevolence. 
This mu3t be obvious frdm what has been already 
advanced. The law of population, it has been 
clearly proved, is capable of producing an im^- 
measurable increase of happiness : it has b^eil 
shewn that it is. in the power of man to prevent 
it from occasioning any evil whatever ; any evil 
it actually produces, therefore, is not chargeable 
on the law, and cannot possibly bring into 
question the wisdom and goodness of Him who 
appointed it. 

. But even admitting, that this law does produce 
some evil, which no wisdom can prevent, and 
no exertions mitigate: even supposing that it 
renders tnan in some respects a less noble- and 
less happy creature, than philosophy and bene*> 
volence have sometimes thought him, (conces^ 
sions for which it would be extremely difficult to 
shew the necessity,) even in this case, it would 
by no means involve the Divine goodness in 
doubt,-*^beca^se man might be a less noble and 
happy creature than he has been judged to be, 
or than he actually is, without any impeachment 
of the wisdom and benignity of his Creator. In 
considerations of this sort, we can never too often 
recur to the sound maxinif that of no conditipn^ 
in which there is upon the whole abalahceof 
enjoyment, can it with truth be said that itd 
appointment is not consistent with wisdom and 
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goodneds. Be the evUs which would resuU 
iroui the operation of this law great as any one 
lean imagine^ still every human being might, 
«poti the whote^ the whole of his ^ist^nce con** 
side»d, rajoymore than he suffers; nay» the 
balanee of enjoyment even in the present state 
might be in his favor ( and being so^ no creature 
could Inquire more. To all objections to thid 
system) therefore, upon the mef€ ground of itd 
inconsistency with the Divine wisdom and good« 
ness, this 'would be a sufficient answer: there 
may be objections, and insuperable objections to 
it on other grounds, but on this alone it cadnot 
be overthrown* 

A believer in this theory might assume higher 
ground. He might contend thai all the evils 
which actually result from such a constitution of 
man and such a condition of society as that to 
which it leads^ are designed by the Deity to pro** 
duce ultimate good^ and that a preponderance 
of good is the actual result even at present* If 
an inequality of conditioa be a state the most con« 
ducive to human happiness, because in this state 
the fatuities of man aie most completely deveU 
opedy and his virtues most perfectly formed and 
most constantly exercised^ then the principle of 
popntotion^ it might be aigued, must be admitted 
to be liighly btaeficial, since it is the chief agent 
by ^ith that inequality is rendered certain and 
inevitable. In a state of society in which every 
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man's share of the convjeniences aiid comforts of 
life» depends upon himself; iq which he must 
look wholly to iiis owa ccmduct aod cbafacter 
for the aiCquisition and presearvation of waaldi, 
and honor, and power, and fame; for whatever 
portion he obtains of <lie treaaiires of fiterature 
and science, and for whatever meaauie he enjoys 
of that refined and exited pleasure which flows 
from an interconrse witli the wise and good,^^ifi 
a state of sodety so constitutdd, the gi-eat incen- 
iives to human action, hoipe, iaad ifear, muat he 
aiRnrded with un&iling strengtii and unceasing 
'constancy. Aiid, aceofdingly, we do actually 
«ee that to this hope and fear, this hope of rising 
and this fear of falling, is owing aH that aetiirity 
and enterprise, all that physical, intdlectual, and 
moral exertion i/i^ch render socie^ what it ia, 
and which give us the beat assurance pf its fu^ 
lure improvement. Aad the same oonditioa of 
society must of necessity produce exactly that 
<;6mbination of cifcumstances wMch is cA- 
culated,^ in the best possible manner, to form 
and to prove the moral character of man. I ft 
this view the princip^le we are coasidering aa- 
aumes, in the opinion of its advocates, an im^ 
portance which entitles it to rank wkh almost 
any ascertained law ^f the physical or inomi 
world. It is the condiisipn of all aoimd philo- 
aophy, it is the clear, express, and coa^antly 
repeated doctrine of revelation, that the pnsent 
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is a state of discipline in which it Is intended by 
his Creator that the hunmn being should be 
prepared for a higher and a happier state of ex* 
ristence. To fit it for. this purpose the present 
"State must contain a certain mixture of good 
and evil, and whether good or evil happen, in 
general, to an individual, must depend upon 
certain conditions. Now it is contended by the 
advocates of this principle, that the circumstances 
4n which it must of necessity place every moral 
agent are precisely those. which are requited by 
a state of discipline : that, accordingly, this great 
law of human nature has every appearance of 
having been framed with a reference to this con«> 
dition of the human being: that, in the Srst 
place, it bears upon it the stamp aiid character 
.of a law, for it is strong and general ; and, in^ the 
second pla(;e,. that, in the whole range of. the 
Jaws of nature, with which we are acquainted, 
there is not one which in so remarkable a 
-manner coincides with and confirms this scrip* 
tural view of the state of man on earth ; because 
there is not one which so admirably secures that 
<;ombinatibn of circumstances, out of which 
must ever arise, hope and fear, love and batredi 
joy and sorrow, wealth and poverty, weakness 
^nd power, benignity and malevolence, all the 
affections and all the passions, all the virtues and 
all the vices, and in the midst of which the charac«> 
ier must not only be formed but proved^ 
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Whether this be really so, must be left to the 

mdividual judgment of enlightened and inquiring 

men, but such is the view, which is exhibited in 

the Essay on Population, and this ought to be 

borne in mind. Many things have been said both 

of that. Essay and of its author^ which are neither 

just nor candid.. Mr. Malthus appears to have 

written with t|)emost benevolent intention,and it 

19 difficult to conceive how any one can rise.from 

the perusal of his work without a conviction that 

he. is sincerely and deeply anxious to lessen the 

prevalence of want and suffering, and to improve 

the condition of the poor.* It is most unjusti* 

liable to represent him as the advocate of vice 

and misery, because he endeavours to. show that 

vice and misery must be produced by the opera* 

tion of the law of population, unless these conse-^ 

quences are prevented by foresight and prudence. 

He may be wrong in assigning so rapid an increase 

to the human species.as he does, he may have 

founded bis law of population on circumstances 

insufficient to establish it ; but still the main ob-^ 

ject of his work, that which he keeps constantly 

in view, and to which he incessantly recurs, is to 

point out how the pi^rnicious consequences of 



* It mast certainly be confessed, it is a great defect in hit 
work that he has scarcely noticed, certainly that he has not 
more dwelt upon, the vice and misery produced by bad in- 
tlittttians and bad government* / 
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tbis rapid iocrease, how the vice and misery 
which he thinks it naturally tends to produce 
may be counteracted. That there is no other 
method of improving the condition of the poor 
than that of rendering them more provident and 
more independent; that the consequence of 
imprudence must be indigence, and the conse- 
quence of indigence, vice and misery, are the ob- 
vious truths he inculcates ; truths which no one 
can doubt, whatever be his opinions respecting 
the rate at which the numbers of mankind in* 
creaae : and if according to the geometrical ratio 
these consequences follow with greater certainty 
and to % greater extent, it is not the less true 
that it is in the power of prudence and foresight 
to prevent them. And if it be in the power of 
prudence and foresight to prevent them, that 
is all which is essential to the hope of the phi- 
lantropist and to the justification of the ap- 
pointment of the Creator. 

There can be no doubt that the happiness and 
even the existence of millions of human beings, 
depend upon the ultimate decision of this con-* 
troveray. In the mean time, no one can form 
a just opinion concerning it, who does not study 
it with a calm and unprejudiced mind. It is 
the prevailing opinion, that the views of Mr. 
Malthus are hostile to the best exertions of 
benevolence, and involve the dispensations of 
the Deity in deep and inscrutable darkness. It 
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was absolutely necessary, therefo^e, to enter 
somewhat into this subject in an argument on 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, derived 
from the constitution of man and the frame of so- 
ciety. And it is no small satisfaction to per<;^ive, 
that, be the law of population what it may, the 
benignity of the Creator in the appointment of 
the constitution of man, of bis capacity for im- 
provement, and of th^ possibility of securing that 
improvement by the melioration of his condition, 
and the removal of many of the evils from which 
he at present suffers, remains much the same* 
Indeed, however this controversy be determined, 
the great interests of man nuai remain the same : 
for, to advert again to an observation already 
madci to what cifter all does the difference be- 
tween Mr. Malthus and those who are adverse 
to his hypothesis, amount? Mr. Malthus says, 
that under circumstances favorable to its increase, 
population goes on to double itself every twenty- 
five years, so long as those favon^le circumstan- 
ces continue : but he distinctly states, that these 
circumstances have never in any age or countiy 
actually continued but for very ^ort periods. 
Mr. Godwin says, that in Sweden, (where matiy 
of the circumstances favoraUe to a rapid increase 
obviously do not exist,) population has doubled 
itself in the space of one hundred years ; and he 
does not appear to doubt, that, were the circum- 
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stances which have enabled it so to double itself 
to continue^ it would goon to increase at this 
rate. The one then affirms^ that, under circum- 
stances exceedingly favorable to population, it has 
doul)Ied itself for some successive periods every 
twenty-five years : the other, that under circum- 
stances not peculiarly favorable to population^ it 
has only doubled itself in the course of one hun- 
dred years. In the principle that there is an 
inherent power in population to increase, they are 
agreed ; the difference between them amounts 
to no more than this r the one affirms that popu- 
lation naturally tends to increase four times faster 
than the other says we have any proof from au* 
thentic records that it actually has increased for 
any considerable period. But whichever opinion 
future investigation may establish, the differ- 
ence surely is not of such magnitude, that it may 
reasonably unsettle our convictions of the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator, in the consti-* 
tution of human nature, and change our concep- 
tions of the condition in which man must be 
content to live on the earth. 'Whether it be the 
law of his nature to increase with the slpwness 
for which Mr. Godwin contends, or with four 
times the rapidity, as Mr. Malthus maintains, his 
welfare is alike provided for ; his most important 
interests are unaffected ; his faculties and endows 
ments are just the same, and it must be in the 
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power of those faculties and endowments, to en« 
able him to live in equal competence and free*? 
dom, with equal virtue and happiness. 

In whatever manner then this question respec- 
ting the principle of population be decided, we 
may rest with. «qual trust in the wisdom- and 
goodness of the Divine appointment, and an« 
ticipate with equal confidence the future ad-« 
yancement of mankind. And when we consi-* 
der the improvements which have, lately been 
made in some of the arts thatessentially conduce 
to the comfort of life ; the noble discoveries of 
science ; the unexampled extension of^education ; 
the .importatat knowledge which by its^ means 
is diffused and is' rapidly spreading among all 
classes of the people, the enlightened opinions 
which are beginning to prevail on those subjects 
which most. deeply jaffect the present and the 
future happiness of mankind, and on which 
the most invetetate prejudices and the most 
pernicious errors were formerly entertained; the 
daily increasing advantages connected with the 
press, that admirable invention by which the 
improvements and discoveries of an individual 
are secured to the whole race, and to all ages; 
the rapid (;ommunication which is maintained 
not only between the different parts of the same 
country, but between all the nations of theglobe, 
and the increasing measure in which the advan- 
tages enjoyed by one are shared by all; in a 
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wordi th€ general and vast progress which society, 
notwithstanding its remaining evils, has nnqoes* 
tionably made, it is imfiossible not to indulge the 
brigbest hopes of its future advancement, and 
with that advancement is inseparably connected 
the removal of many of the evils. which, have 
hitherto prevailed in the social state, and the mi^ 
tigation of alL There is especially good reason 
to believe, that as it advances there will be a 
progressive improvement in the spirit, in which 
the affairs of life will be conducted ; and that if 
ifrbe too much to hope, that purely disintereilted 
benevolmi^e will become the master^pring of 
society, we may be at least assured that an en« 
lightened self*love; will b^ the governing prin« 
ciple ttf conduct. Men will at length perceive 
that in pursuing their own advantage, they must 
promote the welfare of their fellow-beings ; that 
the selfishness which seeks itsowngjratifieation 
atthie expense of another'filhappin^^ss, must defeat 
itself; that he only <»n obtain gen^iine success 
in the Struggle of life, who acts on 4he principle 
that it is an interchai^e of kind lind libei^ 
offices, who scorns to rise by attempting anochier^B 
fall, and who can taste no sweetness in the biiss 
which is purchased by another's woe. Each win 
still labor to promote his own individoal advan- 
tage, but the competitors wll be liberal and en. 
iightened^ and the contest will be generous. It 
will be philosopher contending with philosopher. 
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patriot with patriot, and philanthropist with phi' 
lantbropist. Without doubt ev^ry commercift)^ 
political, scientific, atid literary pyrrait might 
be conducted in this spirit : for di^tingutdfaed in^ 
dividuals m each Of these honorable professions, 
do actually exemplify this spirit even at presents 

And were the powerful offices of the state fill- 
ed by such men, there would be a gradual abo^ 
lition of those institutions which are hostile to 
freedom and happiness : true liberty would flou^ 
rish : no ban would be fixed on the investigation 
of any subject of human inquiry : error would 
not be allowed to lavish on its advocates the 
highest emoluments and honors of the state, nor 
truth io involve its friends in disgfaoe and pe^ 
nury : the expression of opinion would be ^^eec 
legislation would be restricted to conduct, not 
extended to opinion, and the tendency of. every 
penal inAiction would be to prevent thiB commis- 
sion of crimes, and to reform the ortminaU ^AOt 
first to corrupt and then to extemnimite. it is 
the spirit of wisdom^ the spirit of patriotismy snd 
the spirit of benevoienee, which has fendevedtbe 
state of society amongst permns of liberal educa^ 
tion in Great Britain, so immeasumbly superior 
to that amongst the wretched i»habitaiAs of 
Tierra del Fuq^o, and it is not ^nreasoMble to 
hope that the same spirit may ultimately give to 

the inhabitants of ^ Britain as great a superiority 
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over fheir present odfidition as their prejsent con^ 
dition is superior to that of the savage^ 

Iq the condition of the poorer class especially^ 
it is possible to effect a most beneficial change. 
The capital evil under which they buffer, the 
great source pf every other, is ignorance. It 
is melancholy to reflect on the piofoundness 
of th^t ignorance* Those only whom pbijai)^ 
thropy or piety has induced to mix with tbem^ 
in order to ascertain their state> and. to im* 
prove it, haive any adequate conception of its 
extent. These benevolent persons know, and 
these alone realty know» that, to unexercised 
minds the whole creation, and all its won-» 

ders and beauties, are a blank ; that of these un-* 

• 

happy peibple it is literally true, that they have 
eyes, but they seje not, and understanding but 
they perceive not : that the most magnificent ap- 
pearances in nature produce on them no impress, 
sion; that events the most momentous, affecting 
for ages the destiny of their whole race, excites 
in them no emotion ; that subjects the most im^ 
pOrtant, involving their own highest happiness 
for life, and for immortality, create in them no 
interest ; that the vacuity of their. minds is all 
but absolute ; that this absence of any thing that 
approximates to an intellectual conception, re« 
gards alike the most common circumstances out 
of the routine of their ordinary occupations^ and 
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the truths whicli it concerns them most to know. 
Yet there is abundant evidence that the minds 
of those in the lowest station might be awakened, 
their noblest faculties developed, and their high- 
est improvement secured. They might be taught 
the value of the mind itself, and the importance 
of exercising and improving it. They might be 
taught the usefulness of knowledge, by being 
made to observe some of its most striking and 
advantageous applications to the purposes of life; 
They might be made acquainted with some of 
the more simple laws of nature, and with, the 
true explanation of many of the phenomena de- 
pending upon them* That they should ever be 
able to understand the mysteries of science, or to 
comprehend her more profound: investigations, it 
were vain to. hope; but from theease with which 
very young and unexpanded lAinds understand the 
rudiments of science, sufficiently to coniprefaenti. 
the principles on wrhich many of the phenomena 
of nature depend, that excite our daily attention^ 
and, when those principles are utiderstood,. our 
daily wonder and admiration,, it is obviously pos* 
sible to convey to the lowest of the peoplemuclr 
of this, knowledge, and thus, to enable them to^ 
look, on the world as an^* interpreted and intel- 
ligible volume,'' instead of a total blank, and. to 
understand the> true order and beauty of nature, 
instead of acquiescing^ in, the most contemptible 
accounts of phenopnena^ which, cannot altogethen 
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aod at all times escape their notice. With thq 
principle of many of tli'e arts, and especially of 
those which are connected with their own call-. 

i 

jng, they might be made intimately acquainted,, 
and experience has shown that their informatiiH) 
might be extended^ without disadvantage, to 
$ome knowledge ofgepgraphy,of the solar system, 
of the history of their own country, and of tbQ 
ancient world. With the fundamental principles 
of government, and the fundamental duties. oC 
governors and of the governed ; with the essenr 
tial principles of political economy^ with those: 
especially, by a regard to which }t is indispensar; 
ble to their independence and comfort that the)'' 
should regulate their own conduct, they mi^ht 
be made fiilly acquainted. With the great doc-) 
trines and duties pf religion ; with the attributes, 
dispensations, and gpvernment of the Supreme 
Being ; with the true object and end of the pre-* 
9ent life ; with the evidence that there is a future 
state pf reward and punishment, of immortality 
and ever-increasing happiness to the virtuous, anxl 
of just retributipn to the vicious ; with theprin-i 
9J pal historical facts which establish the truth of 
Phristianity, f^nd the maoaer in which the sim^* 
plicity, the sublimity, a^d the purity of its pre-, 
fepts prove its divine origin { wjth^its undisputed 
do.ctrines> vith its qoj)trovert«d doctrines, with 
tlie chi^f argqijfieQtjs employed to. establish and to 
d4$prov6;each :, with its holy fmeceptsy aad with: 



the awful responsibility, which so much light and 
such inestimable advantages attach to every rea- 
sonable creature,— with all this, every individual 
in the lowest class of society might be made 
perfectly familiar. Is it possible to doubt that 
so much instruction might be communicated ? 
iSay that the distribution of labor shall remain 
for ever the same as it is at present, and the time 
devoted to it the same, (which cannot be,) still 
let it be considered what might be done iu the 
years of childhood, during the period of youth, in 
the hours of the Sunday, and how much persons 
instructed to a certain extent may be fairly sup^ 
posed capable of improving themselves ii) those 
hours of leisure which come to all. There is no 
reason to doubt that all which is here anticipated 
might be accomplished, even by individual ex- 
ertion : but if the efforts of individuals were to 
receive that aid which riiey ought to receive ; if 
that national energy which has been devoted to 
the purposes of a criminal ambition were directed 
to the improvement of the intellectual and moral 
condition of the people-^-what might not he ef*- 
fected ? 

<^ If a contemplative and religious man, looking 
back through one or two centuries, were enabled 
to take, with an adequate comprehension of intel- 
lect, the sum and value of so much of the aston- 
ishing course of the i^ational exertions of this 

N2 
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country, as the Supreme Judge has put to the 
criminal account of pride and ambition ; and if 
he could then placein contrast to the transactions 
on which that mighty amount has been expend- 
ed, a sober estimate of what 30 much exerted 
vigor might have accomplished for the intellec- 
tual and moral exaltation of the people, it could 
not be without an emotion of horror that he 
would say. Who is to be accountable, who has 
been accountable for this difference ?*' * 

There cannot be in the Christian world any 
fiuch thing as a nation habitually absolved from 
the duty of raising its people from ignorance 
in consideration of a necessity of expending its 
y^gor in foreign enterprise. The concern of 
redeeming the people from a degraded condition 
is a duty at all events and to an entire certainty ; 
a duty imperative and absolute; but whether 
rulers and the ascendant classes will co-operate 
or not, individuals must persevere. And, at 
least for ages to come, it is to individual exertion 
we must look for every thing that is effectual 
in the promotion of this great work. 

And let the promoters of education never 
forget, that in every school they establish, they 
oblige a multitude, of youthful spirits to direct 



* Foster'^ Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
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their attention to^omething foreign to their wild 
amusements ; that they force them to make a 
protracted, and, in tnany instances, a successful 
effort to think ; that threy enable them to acquire 
a command over what is invisible and immate- 
rial ; to rise from the mere animal state to tread 
in the precincts of an intellectual economy, the 
economy of thought and truth, in which they 
are to live for ever. Let them remember, that 
a number of ideas, decidedly the most important 
that were ever formed in human thought, or 
ibaparted from the Supreme-^ind, will be so 
taught in these institutions, that it is absolutely 
certain they will be fixed irrevocably and for 
ever on the minds of many of the pupils : that it 
will be as impossible to erase them from their 
niemory as to extinguish the stars ; and in the 
case of many, perhaps the majority of these 
youthful beings, advancing into the temptations 
of life, these grand ideas thus fixed deep in their 
souls, will distinctly present themselves to judg- 
ment and conscience ah incalculable number of 
times. And what a number, if the sum of all 
these reminiscences, in all the minds now assem- 
bled in a numerous school, could be conjectured ! 
Kut if one in a hundred of these recollections, if 
one in a thousand, shall have the efficacy that it 
ought to have, who can compute the amount of 
the good resulting from the instruction which 
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sbsiU have so enforced and fixed these ideas, that 
they shall infallibly be thus recollected ?# And 
when these institutions shall have become uni- 
versal, and they will beconae universal, they 
will operate in the intellectual, the moral, and 
the political condition of the people, a great and 
glorious change ; the prospect of which, while 
it may well encourage the man of benevolence 
to devote his best powers and his best days to 
secure and hasten it, must satisfy him that it is 
in man's own power, by wise and virtuous con- 
duct, totally to remove the worst evils of the 
social state, and so to mitigate those which cannot 
be removed, as to render them light and incon^ 

siderable. 

When, then, a comprehensive view is tak^en 
of the provision which the Creator has made for 
human happiness ; when it is considered, that 
in innumerable instances pleasure is annexed to 
the performance of the animal and vital func- 
tions, and the exercise of the mental and moral 
faculties, when no other reason can be assigned 
for it but the pure benevolence of Him in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being: that 
the ordinary state of mankind is a state not of 
ease only, but of positive enjoyment, and that 
the season of pain and suffering is extraordinary, 

* Evils of Igpoiauce* 
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eoming comparatively seldom, and lasting coth- 
iparatively but a short period ; that the natural 
and moral evils which prevail, though ih them- 
selves oftentimes great and terrible, are parts of 
the plan designed to form the character and to 
perfect the happiness of man; that the evils of 
the social state especially, though sometimes ex- 
tremely calamitous, are, upon the whole, much* 
less considerable than they appear, are accom- 
panied with many mitigatidns, become less and 
less with every improvement which man works 
dut for himself, and in the mean time accom- 
plish sotne most useful purposes,«^when these 
considerations are fblly weighed, they will be 
sufficient to satisfy the mind that these evils 
are parts of a great whole, conspiring under 
the direction of unerring wisdom to the produc- 
tion of consummate happiness. Many things 
will still, indeed, remain a mystery to us : many 
things* in nature, many things in Providence, 
many events disastrous to communities, many 
calamities befalling individuals. Of these we 
shall never be able to obtain a thorough compre- 
hension in the present state, for the reason so 
often and so justly assigned, that in the present 
state we see only a part of the plan, and thai/ 
therefore, we cannot possibly have a clear under- ' 
standing of the whole. 

The vast plan of Providence, indeed, would 
not be what it is, would not be calculated for mil- 
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lions of creatures and for eternity, if it presented 
no mysteries to us ; if with our present faculties 
and in our present situation, we could compre^ 
faend the whole of it* That pain, therefore, in 
its Various forms, is made the active and exten- 
sive agent that it is in carrying on the great 
scheme; that it falls with such fearful severity 
on some devoted communities, on some wretched 
individuals; that it is sometimes the conse* 
quence of events which no wisdom can for^ee 
nor prevent, and sometinxes of diseases which no 
skill can guard against nor mitigate : that this 
should be totally beyond our present compre<» 
bension is no more than -onust of necessity be, 
we being what we are^ and the universe what it 
is. That it is adopted for wise and good reasons 
is an unavoidable inference from what we know 
of the benignity of the Creator: that in many 
instances it promotes our happiness, we actually 
experience, since it is often the monitor of dan*^ 
ger, the corrector of error, the punisher of vice^ 
the incentive to exertions which issue in the 
production of immeasurable and exquisite plea* 
sures. That it does not indicate the imperfeq*^ 
tion of the benevolence of Him who appointed 
it, is certain* For, let it even be supposed that 
there really is in its appointment an apparent 
want of benevolence; of this apparent want of 
benevolence, two accounts may be given: it 
may arise either from the reality of the appear-^ 
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anC6i or from the igndraiice, the confined views, 
and the disadvantag^us situation of the observe]^ 
for perceiving the whole plail of the Great 
Agent. ^* It may be owing either to an actual 
want of goodness, ot to the infinity and unfa- 
thomableness of it. The first of these accoiintit 
contradicts numberless phenomena of nature, is 
inconsistent with the perfection apparent in the 
general frame of the world, and Opposes oiir most 
reasonable apprehensions concerning the nature 
and attributes of the First Causes The latter 
account is in the highest degree easy^ natural, 
and obvious^ It is suggested to us by what We 
have experience in similar instances, and agree- 
able to what, from the reason of the things We 
might have foreseen must have happened to 
such creatures as we ^re, in consridering such a 
scheme M that of nature; Can we then doubt 
to which of these accounts we shall give the 
preference ? Is it reasonable to siifier our con- 
viction of a^fact^ for which we have good evi- 
dence^ \o be influenced by appearances which 
may ^ well be consistent ad inconsistient with 
it; nay, by appearances^ which, on the Supposi- 
tion of itir truth, we must beforehand have 
expected ?" ♦ 



* Four Dissertatians, &c. By Iticliard Price; D.D. F.R.S. 
p. 105. 
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, Let as, then, observei the exact state of the- 
case* It can be piv>V€d in the most satisfactory 
manner that the Deity is good, because it can 
be proved that he bag imparted pleasure where it 
can an«\^er no other purpose than that of pro- 
moting the happiness of its recipient; that he 
has thereibne rested in the ppoduction* of happi- 
ness as an ultimate object. One such case is a 
demonstration of his goodness. On the other 
hand, it cannot be proved that pain is ever oc- 
casioned where no purpose is answered by it but 
the misery of the sufferer. Not a single exam«> 
pie can b^ found in all nature, from which it 
can be concluded that pain is rested in as anf ui* 
timate object ;* while nirmberless instances Can 
be adduced, from which it can be demonstrated 
that it IS *the means of producing good: the ut- 
most which can> be said on the oppoisife side is, 
that there are particular cases of such a nature* ^ 
thatwecannote^^plain Aote^ they will^tertninate 
in' good: even with respect to these, no one can ^ 
sKoiv that they willed in evil^ no one can ren« 
der it probable ; but the probability produced by 
all, If tiich we really know, is altogether against 
the conclusion* Although we are ignorant of 



* ''No anatomist ever discovered a system of organization 
calculated to produce pain and disease : or^ in explaining the 
parts of thie human body, ever said, ' This is toirritate, this to 
inflame.* *' Paley*s Natural Theology, p. 502. 
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the exact means by which in these cases good 
is promoted, yet we are equally ignorant of 
the exact means by which a thousand other 
jhings are brought to pass, which we are cer-. 
tain happen : and at all events our igOOTance 
of what we do not know cannot bring doubt; 
upon what we do know; nor can we, without 
manifest absurdity, conclude that the Deity is 
not good, merely because we are ignorant of the 
mode in which, in particular cases, he chooses to 
accomplish the purposes of benevolence. Belief 
is founded upon evidence, not upon ignorance ; 
but the notion that the Deity is not perfectly 
good, is founded altogether upon our ignorance. 
Evidence is completely gainst it ; evidence is 
wholly in favor of his perfect benignity ; evidence 
amounting to absolute demonstration. - 

Thus we have entered into a particular con- 
sideration of the various classes of evil. We 
have seen that the appointment of it is consis- 
tent with infinite wisdom and goodness; that 
while its actual amount is by no means so great 
as is commonly supposed, in every instance in 
which it does prevail, it produces a preponde- 
rance of good, and that it exists only for the sake 
of that greater good which it is the means of se- 
curing. We have seen, then, that the positive 
proof of the benevolence of the Creator is ab- 
solutely irresistible, and that the partial and 
temporary prevalence of evil, which alone can 
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involve in doubt the perfection of bis goodness, is 
hot only not ilrreconcileable witb it, but is as real 
sCn evidence of it, as the appointnient of the sweiet- 
est pleasures of which he has permitted the heart 
to taste. The human faculties cannot be better 
employed, thad in investigating such subjects ; 
and, perhaps, the teview of them that has now 
beefi taken, may tend to remove some doubts 
which may sometimes have perplexed and dis-* 
turbed the mind, and to render its conviction of 
the most glorious and cheering of all truths more 
cbttiplete, more impressive, and more stable. 
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SECTION. IV. 

OF THE DESIGN OF GOD IN THE CREATION. 

Suppose then the Deity really possesses the at- 
ributes which we have endeavored to show must 
belong to him ; suppose that he is self-existent, 
independent, infinitely powerful, wise, and good, 
and that he determines to call into existence 
millions of beings, endowed with such a capacity 
of happiness, and furnished with such faculties 
as. distinguish man. What could induce in him 
such a determination ? By the supposition, he 
is infinitely powerful, wise, and good: he must, 
therefore, be infinitely happy, because infinite 
power, wisdons and goodness, must render him 
self*sufiicient ; must supply him, that is, with all 
the. means of happiness, whatever they may be, 
and at the same time exclude every thing which 
is incompatible, with perfect felicity. 

Being, then, infinitely powerful, wise^ good, 
and hippy, the inquiry recurs. What, could de-- 
termine him. to. call into existence a world of 
sentient and reasonable creatures ? Could it be 
weakness ? That is impossible ; for by the sup* 
position, he is infinitely wise, and therefore must 
act not only with some design, but with wise 
design. Could it be to occasion. misery ? That; 
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also is impossible : Yor to suppose that a Beitig 
who is infinitely wise, good, and happy, can pur- 
pose the production of misery for its own sake, 
is a contradiction. What then could he design ? 
It is impossible to suppose that he could have 
any other object in view, than the bestowment of 
happiness : the communication to the creatures 
his wisdom might form, according to the capaci^ 
ties with which that wisdom might endow them, 
of a portion of«hisQwn felicity^ 
• The: happiness of his sentient and reasonable 
ci^atures, then, taust be God's ultimate end in 
the creation. It is true, he is sometimes said to 
baveexecuted this wonderful work in order to dis-> 
play his own glory : but the display. of his giory 
aiMl the happiness of his creatures are identical. 
For the reason already assigned he cannot havei 
been induced to give existence to the vast uni*> 
verse in order to satisfy any want in himself, or 
to add any thing to his own happiness ; because, 
being self-sufficient he could have no want, and 
must always have been in himself completely 
happy. Nor is it possible that the creation 
should impart to him any thing which he did 
not originally possess ; for all that it is^ he made 
it, and all that it has, he gave it : all the beauty^ 
excellence, and happiness, with which it is 
adorned, and in which it rejoices, it derives 
entirely from him ; it cannot therefore commu* 
picate to him any thing which it did not receive 
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from him. But without creation his attributes 

could have had no exercise ; bis wisdom could 

have been exerted in no wise ^contrivance ; his 

power in producing no magnificent works ; bis 

goodness in communicating no happiness. There 

is in him transcendent beiauty, inexhaustible 

excellence, immeasurable happiness. Of these, 

much is capable of communication. By giving 

being to. sentient and intelligent creatures, he 

saw that, he could impart without limit, that 

he could diffuse without measure, various de* 

gcees of these glorious perfections. A disposi**- 

tion thus to communicate himself is an original 

attribute of his nature.; and being so, it is not 

more certain that he exists, than that he has 

communicated as high degrees of his perfections 

as are communicable, to as great a number of 

creatures as is possible, and that he has commu-^ 

nicated them because they are good, that is, 

because they are happiness. It follows, that the 

purpose for which he gave being to intelligent 

creatures, was, that he might communicate to 

them his own happiness. 

. Still he is sometimes said to have created the 

world for his own glory, or for bis own sake^ oi 

to have made himself the ultimate object of bia 

creation, and it is very impc^tant to observe what 

is really meant by this language^ Strictly speaks 

ing, tbare is no excellence imparted. to tbecrea-* 

ture which is not a portion Of bis own perf(^ction ; 



for this reason some persons choose to say that 
^e engaged in the work of creation out of a. regard 
to that perfection ; since it was the determina** 
tion to diffuse that perfection which induced 
him to give existence to the creature, the crea- 
ture without that perfection being nothing. Thus 
they say, that the highest gifts of existence are 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness, but that the 
knowledge communicated is a portion of God's 
own infinite knowledge ; that it is the same 
in nature, though infinitely less, in degree, and 
that it consists primarily in a knowledge, of 
himself, in a knowledge of his- attributes as 
displayed in his works. That the same is 
true of virtue ; that the virtue of the creature, in 
the degree in which it is real, is a participation 
of God's own moral excellence ; that it consists 
in benevolence, in love to being ing^eral, and 
therefore primarily in love to God,.who compre- 
hends in himself all being: consequently, that 
GodV own love* of virtue is a love of himself; 
that is, a love of his. own excellence ; because in 
strictness there is no excellence in any creature,^ 
nothing which any intelligent being can love, 
that is not his ; that is not derived from him,, 
and in a manner a part of him ; so that in. loving 
excellence, he must love himself.. In like 
manner,, that^ God's happiness consists in. the 
exercise, and; enjoyment of his own attributes:, 
that the creature's happiness, in, the highest 
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sense, c<^nsists in the same; in the exercise atid 
enjoyment of attributes <the same in nature, 
however different in degree, and with whatever 
imperfections mixed : in the exercise and enjoy* 
ment, for example, of wisdom, power, and good-- 
ness: that therefore inasmuch as there is no true 
excellence or happiness in the creature which 
was not primarily in God, and which was not 
communicated from God, God must have had 
in the creation a supreme regard to himself, that 
is, to the communication of his own excellence 
and happiness ; and have been influenced by a 
love of himself, that is, a love of his own excel* 
lence and happiness. 

Now admitting this representation to be just, 
still, according to it, the love of himself and 
the love of the creature are so far from being* 
different or opposite, that they are the very same: 
his love of the creature is the love of himself, 
and his love of himself is the love of the creature. 

There are persons who think that this view is 
highly calculated to elevate the mind to God, to 
lead it to attribute to him all that it is, and has, 
and hopes ; to consider him as the only source of 
being and of beauty, of excellence and of happi-** 
ness ; to annihilate self and every obj^t ei£cept 
the alUpervading, all-comprehending Author of 
the universe; to see him. in every thing, and 
every thing in him: in the truest s^se to render 
God the great all in all, since in the most real 

o 
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sense, it makes God the fountain of alK For, 
according to this view^ *^ M the excellence of the 
creature is God's : the knowledge commuoicated 
18 the knowledge of God| and the love cominu^ 
nicated is the love of God, and the happiness 
conmMmicated is joy in God. So that in the 
creature's koowing, esteeming, loving, r^joicit^ 
in, «nd pnasing God, the glory of God is both 
ea;hibited and acknowtedged : his fulness is te» 
oeived and returned^ Here is both an emana* 
tien and remanation* The refulgence aUne 
upon and into the creature, and is reflected back 
to the lumin aiy.. The beams of glory ooAie fpom 
Grod, are something of God, and are refunded 
back ^gain to their original. So that the whole 
16 of Godi and in God, and to God, and he is the 
b^nning^ and the middle, and the end."4» 

Those who fe^ their conceptions of the Great 
Author of aU things, the only {Nroper agent in 
the universe, the first cause and the Jaat end of 
iMBoreattfpes, elevated by this manner of viertv- 
i«lg this important subject, oaAiM>t be 'wrong in 
indulging it : but it requires considerable com* 
^lebenaiveness of mind, and some power of ab- 
stract 'reasonii^ and of cariiying <tbe ^o^^ta. 
abovoUie iu^perfection and*obsouri4;y of Janguage. 

For in the language <)omraon)y employed dntbia; 

> 

* Edwards* TKssfertatlon concertiing the End for which Xioi 
ctiiiited iOie world, €h. ii. Sect vii. 
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sttibject, theii^ is inuioli that m GikMfaited to misi 
lead tiiose y^ are inot aecustDrnftd te dear ^mk^ 
ingaod^lose reasoping^ It-U importoat then 4o 
hem m ittiad ^hat all nKbioh »ki jcally meant ^«i 
here stated. For 6ed'« creaftidn ^ "riie wodd 
for his own glory, doefs not signify that he created 
it in order to render liimself more ^gloriooa^ that 
being imipossible^ but to display the:glory 4)f fcia 
attribiitea to oreatiirM icapable of tiBdemtandrng 
k, and of partieipMiBg of itt «tid 'Aus not only 
to tnaVe it 'known to myriads of admiring and 
adorii^ intelligences^ but to communicate it 
to them. Hence he gives distance to t9ia9ml 
bdn^, in <order to reiidcHr them glorious, by isa* 
paftifig to fbem his own |;lory, and he is said to 
do this out of a regard to his own glory, only 
because it is the communication of hia own 
excellence that renders tbem,glo»oufi» Theyiare 
gloflioun because ithey ipsnrtafce of t^ Ciwaiof's 
gloty : the Creator gate them being for the pur- 
pose of communicating to them that glory : that 
glory consists in a participation of his o^i^a 
exci^le;ac€if ^md therefore it is aqgued^ ^tiMfeiy 
aptekifkg, hm gaira ifchem exisiefiee irom a ky^e Of 
his own i^lory.^ Whatever truth there may be 

* ''God seeking himself in the creation of the worlds in the 
tatttmer-wUcii %» %«efei tmpt^dsedy ra so 1^ from bein^ ittcon- 
{^iitait 'WMi ^Bit good <tf his creatmres^ that it is a kind oF 
regard to M»Metf 4bKt iocltn^ him to se^k \^tid good cf his 

o9 
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In this representation, it iis in fact only another 
method of saying that he is himself excellence 
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creatures. It ia a r^^ard to himself that disposes him to difiuse 
and copnmunicate himself. It is sutih a delight in his own ia- 
ternal fulness * and glory, that disposes him to an abundant 
efiii^ion and emanation of that glory. The same disposition 
that inclines him to delight in his glory, causes him to delight 
in the* exhibitions, expressions and communications of it. 

'Un God, the love of himself and the love of the public ar« 
not to be distinguished as in man, because God's being, as it 
were, comprehends all. ' His existence being infinite, must be 
equivalent to universal existence. And for. the same reason 
that public affection in the creature is fit and beautiful, God's 
regard to himself must be so likewise. In God the love of 
what is fit, cannot be a distinct thing from the love of himself,^ 
because the love of God is that wherein all holiness, primarily; 
and diiefly consists, and God's own holiness must primarily, 
consist in the love of himself. 

'^ Love to virtue itself, is no otherwise virtuous, than as it 
is implied in, or arises from, love to the Divine Being. Con- 
sequently, God*8 own love to virtue is Implied in love to himv 
self, and is virtuous no otherwise than as it arises from love to^ 
himself. Consequently, whensoever he makes virtue his end, he 
makes himself his end. Ip fine, God being as it were an all- 
' comprehending Being, all his moral perfections, his holiness, 
justice, grace, and benevolence, are some wuy or other to be 
rendered into a supreme and infinite regard to himsdf ; and, if 
so, it will be easy to suppose that it becomes him to make 
himself his supreme and last end in his works.*' Edwards* 
Dissertation^ concerning the End for which God created th» 
world, Ch. i.'^ect. iv. 

• * In the above phraci^ God's fulness, is comprehended all the- 
good whidi is in God, natural and moral, either exceUeuce or 
happiness, Edwards* Dissertation^ &c., Ch. i. Sect. ii» 
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and happiness; that, being so, he diffuses excel-* 
lence and happiness, and ttiat he diffuses them 
because he loves them. These views, properly 
understood, seeni to lead to no other than just 
conceptions of the Supreme Being: but they 
are too refined to be in general accurately con- 
ceived and followed: the language commonly 
employed to express them is apt to confuse and 
mislead : as far as they are intelligible and clear, 
they coincide entirely with the more usual opir 
hion that God's ultimate end in the creation is 
the happiness of his creatures. This last pro^ 
position is Universally intelligible, and cannot 
be misunderstood: it is therefore the better 
mode of speaking. It is then a truth as obvious 
as it is delightful, that the design of the Creator, 
must have been the communication of happiness^ 
and that nothing can possibly more effectually 
display the glory of a being who is infinitely 
wise, powerful, and good, than to contrive and 
effect the happiness of rational creatures. 
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SECTION V. 

or THE UmVEBSALITY OF im DIVINE ffiBNCVOtENCB. 

I 

PoR the same reason that the Deity designed 
to make one Uuman being happy,, he myst have 
purposed to bestow felicity ultimately upon all* 
For if there be a single individual whom he 
created without this design,, since he must stiU 
have had some design, it must be different from 
that which we have already shown to be the 
only one which he coul^d have had in view. 

In reality,, his purpose with rei^ct to every 
individual, must have been either to* make him 
fiappy 0£ miserable. If it were not to make him 
happy, it must have been to make him miserable*; 
but to suppose that he purposed to make any 
one miserable ultimately and upon the wholci 
is to suppose, that he purposed t^e production 
of misery for its own sake, which has already 
been shown to be impossible. 

And if every principle of the human under* 
standing revolt at the conclusion, that he is 
partial and capricious in his kindness, and 
has designed to make some individuals happy 
and others miserable, it is equally opposed by 
all the appearances in nature. It is refuted by 
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«very objed to which we can diMCt chht uttrar 
tion. The $uBy tii the btightQMt^if Us^ glo*]^ 
diffuses light and joy through all the natioma of 
the earth. He has no favorite to bleaa. He 
regards not in his eourse tike little dbstiMstioKS 
which prevail amoBg mankiod. He shipaa net 
on the laiid9 of the great, fofgettiog to pour kis 
beams on the lowly spot of tjpe peasant JSe 
lights up the Indies with a buraii^ glow ; he 
3milea upon the oAtions oi EuroqM with a milder 
beam : and he shines upon the hoaiy path of the 
Laplander aipidst his mountaina of eternal aaow* 
^^ The Lord is good to all* He causes his sua 
to shine upon the evil and the good/^ 

The cloud, bearing in its boscHU riebea and 
fertility, pours its Uesaings upon every field, 
without regarding the name or rank of its ownea^ 
^^ The Lord visiteth the earth with bia goodness; 
be watereth it with the dew of beav«ii; he 
maketh it soft with showers: be blesseth the 
springing thereof.'' « 

No where in nature an there timcea of a 
partial God» Some inequalities indeed af^Mr 
in the distribution X>f his bounty, but this (BUat 
necessarily be the case if creatureti are formed 
with different capacities and endowed with di(. 
£«rent degrees of excellence. There can ^e no 
degrees in excetlenee^ diere can be no variety of 
oidera and ranks among intelligent beings, unlesa 
aome iffe made higher and aome lower, some 
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better and some worse than others* But how 
low in capacity, how dark and grovelling' in 
i^prehension, how little capable of estimating 
the benignity of the author of its mercies, must 
be that mind which dreams that the Deity is 
partial, because by diffusing every where a count- 
less variety of capacity, excellence, and happi* 
ness, he has adopted the means of producing the 
greatest sum of enjoyment ! 
' The great things which make us what we are» 
which minister to the primary wants, and which 
lie at the foundation qf the happiness of all 
animal and intelligent natures, are always and 
every where the same» Life itself is the same, 
wherever that wondrous power which imparts 
to a mass of clay the amazing properties of sen* 
sation and intelligence, has operated. Wherever 
a vital fluid circulates, from the insect which we 
can discern only by the best artificial aids, up to 
the highest of the human race, it flows to diffuse 
enjoyment. To all, indeed, it does not impart 
an equal sum of happiness, because it could not 
do so, unless every object in nature were ex* 
actly alike; but to all it is the source of plea* 
sure. Simple existence is a blessing ; simply 
4o be, is happiness. And this is the. case with 
every race of animals, and with every individual 
of every race;. The Deity has made no distinc* 
tion in the nature of the existence which he has 
•given to his creatures. He has not made the 
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act of existing pleasureable in one and painful in 
another ; he has made it the same in all, and in 
ail he has made it happy. No reason can be 
assigned for this, but that he is good to all. 
. Ev^ry appearance of partiality vanishes from 
all his great and substantial gifts. It is only in 
what is justly termed the adventitious circum- 
stances which attend his bounties, that the least 
indication of it can. be supposed to exist; yet 
narrow minds confine- their attention to these 
adventitious circumstances, and hence conclude 
that he is partial in the distribution of his good- 
ness ; while all his great and fundamental bless- 
ings are so universally and equally diffused, that 
they demonstrate him to be a* being of perfect 
benevolence. . Now we ought to. reason from the 
great to the little, not from the little to the great. 
We ought to say, because in every thing of pri- 
mary importance, there, is no appearance of 
partiality, therefore there can be really none, 
although in lesser thinga there is some inequa^- 
lity in the distribution of the absolute sum of 
enjoyment : not because there is some inequality 
in lesser things, therefore there must be parti- 
ality, although there is no indication of it in any 
thing of real moment. 

If to this consideration be added what has. 
already been established, that even the most 
wretched of the human race enjoy a great pre- 
ponderance of happiness, it will furnish another 
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decisive pioof that the D^ity designed to mtke 
all tu9 cfeatiir€9 h^py. 

If we look iniTflurd on ourselves^ and consider 
all the parts which minister to the perfectioo 
and Ivippiaess of oinr nature^ whether animal or 
intellectual, we shall find a farther confirmaitioB 
of this great truth* Did not one God fashion 
us? Has be given to any one of us more 
members than to another ? Has he superadded 
to one in the use of an cugan, an exquisite 
d^ree of enjoyment* which he has denied to 
another I Aie not all ow organs the same, 
adapted to the same uses, and productive of the 
same gratificationa ? Has he not given to aU 
the same mimbef oi seosca, and made them the 
source of similar intelligence and pleasure? * 

Indeedr no one can im^pine, that in the forma- 
tion and government of the world tke Deity bais 
been influenced by partiality, without enters 
taming the nM>st low and puerile conceptions cif 
his nature and conduct. When of one piece of 
day be made an animal without itasoD, and of 
another a man^ he feit no more partiality towards 



* If those who are born blind or doafi or are depri|[vf4^^y 
sense by accident^ should be considered exoeptionA t^ this 
general rule> it is still only the exception of one case in many 
thousands ; and the loss eveii where it does take place^ is very 
gen^afly eerapeneatedy m no inconsidentble degree^ by the 
tcntf IMS vhidi the rcnudsipg ttasies acqwre. 
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the day which formed the mas, thaa towards 
that of which be constructed the animal without 
reason.. But he determined ta impart en^yxDent 
to an infinite variety of otganiged and sensitive 
creatures. It was necessary to the perfectifoa of 
bis plan that there should be an animal without 
reason ; it was necessary that there should be a 
man. He therefore gave to each the properties 
it possesses. 

Now while we suppose that he was not influx 
enced by partiality in the distinction which he 
bas^ made between the different genera of crea» 
tures, shall we imagine that when be proceeded 
ta form the species^ and stUl more the individu- 
als, be on a sudden changed the principle of bis 
fronduct, and acted solely with a view to gratify 
a capricious fondness for one individual, and 
aversion to another) that classes and oideis^ 

w 

those greaft lines of demarkation betweeui diffcar* 
ent creatiffesy do not proceed from partiaUty« iMit 
that the slight shades of difference which diatin«> 
gnish: individuals horn individuals do } Can any 
coneeptiflM^ be ttoire puerile? Evety Ukssiag 
diffused over the creation, which is of great ot 
permanent importance, is given not to iodivi* 
duals, but to the species. This ia the invariable 
law of nature* 

Bat while the uuivefsality of the Divine 
benevolenee will be relMlily admitted, with 
respect to the Uessiogs wbieti have been Bun-> 
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tioned, many persons 4)elieve that the Deity 
acts upon a totally different principle with 
regaFd to the distribution of moral and spiritual 
favor, and that he invariably confines the com- 
munication of this description of good to a few 
<:hosen individuals. The most popular systems 
of religion which prevail in the present age are 
founded upon this opinion. But if it be a fact 
that there is no partiality in the primary and 
essential gift of existence^ in life considered as 
a whole, in the minor properties and felicities 
of our nature, in our senses, in our intellectual 
and moral faculties, and in the gratification of 
-which they are respectively the source ; if all 
these great blessings agree in this important cir- 
cumstance, that they are instruments of enjoy- 
ment to all, and that the happiness they actually 
do impart is universal — it must follow that there 
is no partiality in the distribution of moral and 
spiritual good. For why is this spiritual good 
imparted to any ? Why is it superadded to the 
merely animal and intellectual nature of a single 
individual ? It must be to perfect its possessor, 
iind to make him susceptible of a greater sum of 
enjoyment. 

We perceive, that in addition to mere animal 
existence, man is endowed with organs which 
constitute him the n^ost perfect of the creatures 
which inhabit the earth. Why were these organs 
given him ? Without doubt that he migtit enjoy 
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a higher degree of happiness than the Creatures^ 
beneath him. To the organs which constitute 
him a mere (though a very perfect) animal, there 
are then superadded others which impart to him 
a rfktional and moral nature, with a view that he 
may enjoy a more perfect happiness; but besides 
all these, other properties are added, which exalt 
him still higher in the scale of creation ; pro* 
perties, for the reception of which the former 
only qualify him ; properties which make him 
capable of loving his Maker, and of enjoying 
him for ever. Why is he endowed with these ^ 
Certainly that he may enjoy a more perfect hap- 
piness than he could attain without them. Must 
not this reason then induce the Author of these 
invaluable blessings to bestow them upon the 
race as well as upon a few individuals ? 

Let the mind dwell for a moment upon what 
it is it really supposes when it imagines that 
these properties are given to some and denied to 
others. The difference between the man wha 
is capable of percieiving the excellence of the 
great and perfect Being who made him, of loving 
him, aiid of conforming to his character, and 
the man who not only is not endowed with this 
capacity, but is impelled by the principles of his 
nature to hate the Deity, is infinitely greater 
than the difference between a worm and the 
most exalted of the human race. For if beifore 
the religious faculty begins to be developed, 
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there appesur no remarka^ble distinctiaA belw^en 
them, let tbem be observed after this prii&ciple 
has been cibUed into action, and has operated for 
aoffiie tJQie* It will then be ae^, that in their 
cotic^rtlofis, their 0ccupattoas» and their eojoy* 
menta, they totally differ fron each other, that 
they kftve hardly any thing in common, that 
there is as great a distinction between them m 
between (he iasect which gfovels in the dost, 
and the man who first measured the diatanees laf 
the atarsi and ta<ight ns the laws by which the 
ilumrse IB governed* Let the mind looik for*- 
ward to eternity, and suppose, (as always is 
aupposed,) that both will parogressively advance, 
each in his csjreer, throng the ages of an end** 
leas dtsratioa, how immeasurable does the di&* 
tance betweea them then become ! 

Now the difference which is here supposed 
between two beings of the same specks is xneitrer 
found tp >exist There is nothing similar to it in 
the whole range of that part of the creation with 
which ^we are acquainted. Difierences between 
ifidivadltials 4rir the same rspeeiea ace observable^ 
but theie is nothing approaching the hnrnteo^ 
aity of tfhis i nconoei vafale diatinction« Wrhatever 
diiffeseBces ^pre *aii are fehcae of -d^^Cf^ not of 
kimi. EUf^rery indi vid ual of the finoie species has 
emery essential property the sMueiuiihis fcUows^i 
but here a property infinitely more inaportant in 
its conaequences than the addition of a .neW'^ 
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sense would be, is given to one and deni^ to 
another. This looks not like the work of the 
Deity. It is a vast and sudden chasm in a plan 
of wondrous order, for which bo preparation is 
made, to which we are led by no preparatory 
steps, for which nothing can account, aiid which 
nothing can reccmcile. It bears upon it traces 
of «|ie imperfect ami short-sigfeted contriva^ioe 
of msoi ; it is conftmdieted by aU which we feel 
i^d know of the works of God, end it ocrgkt to 
be driven frMa the mitid of every rational being, 
that the feir cveation of the Deity may no longer 
be falsified by the decefrttve medium through 
which it IS viewed, and that <mr Maker may 
not be dmrged with injustice because our eye 
is «nl i 
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SECTION VI. 

Ot THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF FRUSTRATING THE DESIGN OF 

THE DEITV. 
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If the Deity created all men with a desiga to > 
make them happy, their ultimate felicity is c^r^« 
tain ; for if a being propose to himself the accom- : 
plishment of a defiign, he will perform it, unless 
some motive arise from within to induce him to 
change it, or some circumstance arise from with^ 
out to oblige him to change it. Nothing can 
explain the failure of his purpose, unlesss it be; 
supposed, either that he has voluntarily changed, 
it, or has been forced by some superior power to 
abandon it. 

If the Deity voluntarily change his plan,* it 
must be for the better or for the worse. If for 
the better, the original plan must have been 
imperfect; if for the worse, since he knows. all 
things perfectly, and must, therefore, foresee the 
consequence, it follows, that what he perceives 
to be a good plan is relinquished for one which 
he knows to be bad : but the supposition that a 
wise and good being can thus act, is impossible. 

If, on the contrary, he has been forced to 
change his plan, that which obliged him to do 
so must be stronger than he ; for no being will 
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permit his design to be frustrated by a. power 
which is weaker than himself. Whatever there- 
fore it be which frustrates the design of the Derty, 
must be stronger than omnipotence, which is a 
contradiction. 

In a word, God is a being of perfect goodness. 
He created man with a design to make him 
happy •# There i^ nothing in the universe 
capable of frustrating his design. However, 
therefore, that design be opposed; through 
whatever long or painful discipline man may 
be condi^cted to happiness, he must finally 
attain it. ' - . 

It does not seem possible to avoid this con- 
clusion, but by sfiying that the Deity possesses 
other attributes which are of a nature contrary 
to that upon which the whole.of this reasoning 
is founded ; and in fact this is ajSirmed, To all 
the arguments in favor of the final happiness of 



* It is nothing to say, that the happiness intended to be 
bestowed upon his creatures by the Deity is conditional. There 
can be no doubt that it is so far conditional that no being can 
be happy until he becomes virtuous. But the circumstances 

in which men are placed^ and the ultimate effect of those cir- 

» 

cum'staaces upon their character, were clearly foreseen by the 
Deity, and if he perceived that any individual, under any 
particular combination of drcumstances, would never become 
virtuous, he would either have altered his circumstances, or 
not have called him into existence. One or other of these 
measures benevolence required. 

p 
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mankind, deduced from (he goodness of God) 
it is replied, that Ood is a Sovereigi^j and can 
do what he f>I^eMe6 ; that he is judt) and tnust 
mutintain th^ rightii of his law ; thai he is holy, 
and must punish sin. All these pObitiOn^ ar^ 
strictly true : but it id difficult to cdncdve Ik)w 
they can oppose the oOnclMioiiB which are de^ 
dticed ffom his gOodnete. They cannot possibly 
do so, unless the attributeis Of sovereignty^ jus« 
tite ai^d holiness, are coDttaiy to goodoe^, and 
thift i« what is ^ally aJBrtbed. These peifbcttoni^ 
hte Mncei^i^ to be ttetHeHdOuft itttribute^ Which 
are different from and opposite to goodness. It 
W<»yld seete like trifling t6 cOfifote this opinion, 
«ind to show that they can be only modifications 
Of benevolence ; yet it is bece^sary to prote it, 
koA this id attempted in another part of thi^ 
W«>rk^ At pitdsent it may be suffltiekit to 6how 
in gettertil, ^at a being Of perftsct gorodtiess can 
possess no attribute which is ia con s i s tcnt with 
that perfection. 
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SECTION VII. 

OF THE HAnmw m fw mvim ^^vmrnovs. 

A BEiKG of. perfect goodness can p9is|s^ qp 
Sttrilm^ w^ioil is ^pcoqfwtpijf ifUh t}^%t per- 
ffWtm » fPH wihatwer is jficoi^ist^nt mt^ gfiff^- 
»ea9 if mlU f|nd (q ft^rm th^t ^ ^pg |^;|^ 
tN9 P«Ff(|crty gp94, '^I^^d b? ppsfj^fffBs M «i«le 
AttribiiJ:? wbpch |a Wftm«V ^ £QPf^'l><^» if ^ «»/> 
tliat ^e |P4y be pf i^<;t^ jjppfl f 1^ tipi? fwpe timfi 

5»inp^ Vb»t^ver is |pp()f^i$tt«p| w'^^fffif^fvm 
i« evil ; fjpce it hv^ b«tffp J^i^^ ;l;b«^ 4i i^v41 
has its origin in want or vreakj^im > 9199$) it /i^ 
iWversaUy aclf#i9wl<90gil4 Ht^t Qo4 is Al«Mg|ity, 

4iMd tks^ffif^ fiim h»y» A9 vwt fm we^e«§, 
4t fplipwf* t^ftt ke^m 9fm9»s nQftffih^ifi wkkh 

W^ h»v» 4Hrfy fr> d^wii«s fik^ A^tyn? ^f w 

^tribmi^, to d?«^ vMf ^r 4vr pot jt <^ 1)fil99g 
to the Deity. If ja^ attpb^tie jbi^ «wli it <Wr 
tainjy ^iM^t bflloog ^p iGpd, JJTpvtb* rttwbute, 
what^er it bjE;, whwfc iiOjQrRtfs ewil^w quifwry flP 

;aoy I^iQg, u e^|. It p^ »9t .aj9GMfP«4 n)«r^y 
thfit Ae fttiriJMrt^ js evjl whii^b ifliiots .^Joss 
jni««r]F im ibe gi«»t nMd^riJgr.of naeo ; buit ti»ttt 

p 2 
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that attribute is so which inflicts it even upon 
one single individual ; and the proof is obvious. 

Misery considered in itself is evil. Misery is 
only another word which is used to express pain 
of some kind or other. Pain considered simply 
in itself, is universally admitted to be evil. 
Whatever produces pain without doing any thing 

else is evil. 

Is all pain then;, evil ? No. Why? Because 
some pain has an ulterior object, which is the 
production of good. Hunger, for example, is 
attended with pain, but this pain is not evil, 
cbecause it has an ulterior object. 'Its design is 
not to inflict suflFering, but to preserve life by in- 
ducing the animal to take food. In proportion, 
therefore, as life is a good to the animal, the pain 
which excites him to use the means of preserv- 
ing it, is a good. - 

Now all pain which has not this ulterior 
object being pure and simple pain, pain and no- 
thing else, is evil. But misery inflicted through 
endless ts^es cannot possibly accomplish this 
ulterior object, since there is no period in which 
it can effect it ; such misery must be eviU there- 
fore, in the highest possible degree. 

It will avail nothing to say that the object of 
the infliction of endless- misery is not pain, but 
the satisfaction of immutable justice. This does 
not in the least affect the argument ; for the pb^ 
sition is, that that attribute, whatever it may be 
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called, is evil, which inflicts misery upon a being, . 
without doing and without designing to do any 
thing else to him. To that being it is pure, po- 
sitive, absolute evil. Whatever makes a being 
more miserable than happy, the whole of his 
existence considered, is to him positive evil. A 
good being must cause to every creature an ex- 
cess of pleasure above pain, for he is good to it 
only in proportion as he does so. Biit, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of endless punishment, God 
does iiot cause to the great majority of his crea* 
tures an excess of pleasure above pain; for he 
deprives them through the whole of their future 
existence, of every pleasurable sensation, and 
inflicts upon theih the most unremitted and in- 
tolerable anguish. 

It is usual to represent the future punishment 
of the wicked in the following manner: Sup- 
pose a large mountain, composed of the minu- 
test grains of sand ; suppose one of these grains 
to be removed once in a million of years, the 
length of time which would elapse before the re- 
moval of the last of these grains infinitely surpas- 
ses our power of conception. Yet this period' 
immeasurable as it is, is not endless, and there- 
fore can convey to the niind but a faint idea of 
thfe duration of the torments of the wicked. We 
must suppose the globe itself to be composed of 
grains of sand, nay all the planets of our system 
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9iid all the stars which we behold in-the h^aVeds ; 
we most suppose the patticles which compose 
these tmmtbse aiijd innumet^able bodies, formed 
into boe vobt mass to be rembved by the transpO- 
sitioh of a ttisgle grain onte in a million of years) 
-^how inooiiceiveable the period that must elapse 
before the removal of thie last grain ! The fkciiU 
ties oF the hunlan tnind are lost in the contem* 
{tlatioa of it ! Yet this period is notendlesd, and 
h hlis been often said, (iiat could ^ wicked b^ 
tokl^ that at thte termination of such a period theifr 
ailfierings would isease^ the tidings would fill 
them with inconceivable trans|)ort^ But th€^ 
bre not perflHtted to indulge eveh this forlorn 
and awful ItnpSk When this dreadfol period 
shall have elapsed, their suffeiings will be but 
bantling ; nay, When millions of tsucfa periods 
efaall have passed away» their torntent will be lo 
nearer it* termination^ than at the inttabt of its 
tiommencement* And these staffsritigs are repre- 
sented as most dreadful in their nMure. No im^ 
Ifitiadon^ it is said, caIn conceive of their horror, 
iio Mn«atfon of pleaaure cton ever again be felt 
by the iOHl, but tlwrough eudtesa ages itimist con- 
t\W*e i^^HCeiVabiy miaerable, without the ia- 
ttermissidn of a aitigle insrtaiit, and without ^ny 
hope <>f it. Atid this miBety id inflicted for ikie 
rtim*s Of eighty, twenty, ten years; inflicted 
upon the great majority of mankind ; mflicted by 
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a Being whose nature is supcenaely benevolent, 
and whQse t^der inercies are, at qU tioi^^) ovar 
all his works !* 



* I pro£es(» mys^V Ut|;(9rly m^le^ l)y ^y lapgfi^p at my 
QomipaAdj to convey an Equate conceptiio^ of ^e i^^eas w)4c^ 
IMre i^. tli^ ml p4s <^ tbe advoc^^s of t^s 4^Ti|^. I^| opye of 
the lAOiM^ j^^p^Ql^ pf UtjBS^ fidvocates perform ^e t^slt lum§^. 
'^ Be^n^eattd/* sf^ys E^wft^d^, \n kia '^pi|cpfqr(^ pa fl^e Eter? 
^ity 9f fj^ Tanneiit9/' pp, ^j, ^., " to consider «tti^tif«)y 
ho^ H^eglr^nd »v&l a thing '^^T^MifiTif i»» Mi^9^ y<^ 9l#r 
A9t pQffipr^lienil it t)ie n^f by qomiidt^ni^, y^| yi^ia HM^F ^ 
mi^e mpr^ ^^^iWe that it i» no\, a t^uiig to he di§regnir€k4f Pp 
hut ^Jiv4^ w))ftt it i8 to. sji^ e^^trpme p»^ f<^ ^Y«r.4Wd €|?Pi 
tp ^tt^r it d^y aiid fi^^t^ ftpm pne cis^ to ^ot^j fyg^ 9m 
y^a^ tp WOtW, &op 4»i|p jBge to ?wiptj^, frp» ^f (hPIIW»fL 
9||e» tp W0^^i md §p a^d«^ ^e $p 9m ^^ ^¥¥m f ^ tP 
thousands^ in pain^ in wailing and l^f^tipg, ^0im9g iP4 

li^ml^PS, a»4 gmki^g 9^^ ^^ti^ i ^'^ fs^ #$^ ^^ ^^ 
dn^nl gi^ m4 ^mmm»nt, with your M&^x mA ^^m 

Ufcy p£ g^tti|»g.0a»e 3 yntfeout ^ay 90iiit>i)ity.of pioyii^ God lp 
pity by your oies^ without i^y piMsibiUly of Mii)g yo^rs^Hves 
from faw 5 fvithoDt any posfsibUity of divprtipg ^ar 4M9lghts^ 
from yoir pai^ 3 ivithont fimy pos^^itity of obtaining apy aiaii- 
gpr of B]itig^ipa> or help> pr ^to^o for t^ bett^r.-rntioiiy di^- 
ffi^i iqrill it be^ wh^n yon are wder the$p ra^tdag tQrw^l^t tp 
IpipW .qiamssdly th»t ypn ne¥ffr> 90vpr ^fa^ be d^§red OrpiDi 
thoiAi W barp »o fcppe-T-^nJb^ ^opi jAaQ ^)i thit ym i^igiit 
^Ipmod ifitp ^iptftipg^ t^rt^«lM4l J|pMre^ip.bppp of iti w\tmym 
.^M^imA tiiat^pii migVt bo (wn^d i^ftp fl. tMi4, <Hr .« :8ei|MQift, 
jM sMl^e pp tope pf }t^; ^bf« y^jji ii?i>i^d )yj<»eo if ypa^ 
PMgM M )|jsise ftny cp^pf, ^er ypu fh^H hm^ et^^ftHHsm^ 
torments millions of ages^ i)ttt sh^U kaxrp ao bope ^ ^ ; wh(^ 

s^ ^m^ l!»w 'Wpri^ cB^t tbp figp (ofiihe J(^i^ m(m,mdmt9, in ' 
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Such is the doctrine of endless misery. Cat) 
any one seriously believe it ? Can any human 



your doloroas groans and lamentations^ without rest day <^ 
night, or one minute's ease, yet you shall have no hope of being 
delivered ; when, after you shall have worn out a thousand more 
such ages, yet you shall have no hope, but shall know that you 
are no one whit nearer to the end of your torments ; that still 
there are the same groans, the same shrieks, the same dolefbl 
cries incessantly to be made by you, and that the smoke of your 
torment shall still ascend for ever and ever ; and that your souls; 
which shall have been agitated with the wrath of God all this 
while^ yet will still exist to bear more wrath ; your bodies, which 
shall have been burning all this while in these glowing flames, 
yet shall not have been consumed, but will remain through an 
eternity yet -, which shall not have been at all shortened by 
what shall have been past/' 

In the next page, he adds^ '^ Besides, thmr capacity (that of 
the wicked) will probably be enlarged^ their understandings will 
be ijuicker and stronger in a future state ; and God can give 
them as great a sense, and as strong an impression of eternity 
as he pleases, to increase their grief and torment." 

What a tremendous, what, a savage thought ! What a thing is 
system ! To think that a man, possessing a heart of flesh, and 
an understanding enlightened by the Christian religion, can 
steadily contemplate such a scene as this, and imagine it is a 
just exhibition of the conduct of the Author of this beautiful and 
happy world ! Such conduct is worthy of the mind that plotted 
the Inquisition, and of the heart that first leaped in exultation 
at the device of consuming the body in the flaming iaggot for the 
good of the soul 5 but to impute it to the pure, and lovely, and 
benignant Spirit that presides over the universe — ^language 
cannot speak the'horror that is in it. 

While feeling as I do, the utter inability of language to ex* 
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being consider what God is, and what endless 
misery implies, and affirm that he really thinks 
the infliction of the one, consistent with the 
perfections of the other ? 

All the weight of the preceding reasoning, all 
the obstacles which it opposes to the belief that 



press the deep reprobation with which such representations 
ought to be r4^;arded by all Christians^ I should think myself 
defident both in candor and justice^ were I to omit to state' a 
truth of which there is abundant evidence, and of whidi I re* 
joice to perceive that the evidence is increasing, namely, that in 
the present age many persons who belieye in the doctrine of 
endless misery, shrink with unfeigned horror from such exhibi- 
tions of it. Many excellent and pious persons, some of whom 
I have the pleasure of knowing, though they cannot satisfy 
themselves that the terms in which the Scriptures speak tof the 
endless suffering of the wicked, import less than an endless du« 
ration, and though they profess themselves upable to see any 
injustice in the infliction of an endless punishment, yet believe 
that the degree of su£fering actually imposed, will not exceed 
that which is perfectly consistent with infinite benevolence. 
What that d^;ree is they do not presume to determine; On this 
awful subject they are content to take thelanguage of Scripture 
as they find it, and wish uniformly to adhere to that language, 
satisfied that, whatever be the degree and the duration of the 
misery really threatened, the Judge of all the earth must do 
right. While, therefore, their wishes incline them to milder 
views of the Divine inflictions, they highly disapprove of such 
representations of them as those that have been cited, which 
they think, if considered and believed, must fill the mind with 
too much terror, to exert a reasonable and steady influence over 
it, and if not considered and believed, can be of no service. 
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such can be the end of the greater part of the ra<- 
tionrai world, created by an infinitely wise, pow<. 
erful, and good Being, may be applied against the 
doctrine that the wicked will be rai$ed from the 
dead, made to suffer great bodily angui^ht and 
dien blotted out of existence for even Against 
the doctrine of endless punishment, it seems de- 
xnsrve ; against the doctrine of limited punish- 
ment terminated by destruction^ it applies with 
i;reat, though not with equal force : for ^hih^ 
the £r8t opinion leaches thirt he acts altogether 
contrary to goodness, the second represents him 
as not acting up to what sober and unpresuming 
reason seems to indicate the full measure of it# 

In a word, if God be really a beifiig of perfect: 
goodliest, who can at no time act without tlie 
most benevolent design -; if, when be created man 
lie intended that he should be pure and happy, 
and if there be nothing in the universe capable of 
frustrating his purpose^ both the doctrine of ^od^ 
less inaery, and that of limrted jntiiishmeiit ter- 
minated by destruction, appear to be attended 
with insuperable difficulties. But if, pn the 
other hand) the £in which at present preyaiisi and 
the puoisbiaient which in futma will he inflicted 
tipon^, be die tneana employed by the Deity ;to 
accomplish bis benevolent purpose ; if the etate 
of discipfine in which he will place his erring 
creatures, be so wisely adapted to their inental 
and mmal disorder, as to oblige them to f^fissm 
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and feel and hate the folly of which they have 
been guilty, to excite in them a deep sorrow for 
it, and a real love of goodness ; and if, when thus 
fitted for pure enjoyment, he mercifully permit 
them to participate of it, every difficulty va- 
nishes, every thing is consistent, every thing is 
glorious, every counsel is benevolent, and every 
perfection harmonizes with the event* His jus- 
tice, his holiness, his wisdom, his power, his 
goodness, will have bwn exerted, and exerted 
successfully, to bring about a result truly exalted 
and glorious. Then, indeed, may the uaiTersal 
aoclamation of piaise burst from his intelligent 
cre^tian^^Alkbmi far K^ Lwd Ood mnnipfteHl 
tmgneth/ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF UNIVERSAL RESTORATION, FROM THE NA- 
TURE OF MAN. 



xt 



A SKILFUL artificer, in constructing a piece of 
machinery, modifies and combines its various 
parts so as to make them subservient to a parti- 
cular purpose, and we estimate the perfection of 
the mechanism by the completeness with which 
every thing is included necessary to secure the 
intended result, and every thing avoided which 
may impede it. In the external frame of man, 
there is the mpst exquisite adaptation of different 
parts to each other ; the most beautiful results 
are designed and accomplished by contrivances, 
atone time extremely simple, at another wonder- 
fully complicated, but at all times perfectly wise 
and efficient. The external frame of man, how- 
ever, is only a part, and a very inferior part of 
this wonderful microcosm ; and since such ini- 
mitable skill has been exerted in the construction 
of it, we must conclude that the whole nature of 
man is designed to answer some purpose, and 
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if it be right to judge of the importance of the 
object, by the magnitude of the means employed 
to secure it, a purposes truly excellent. 

. Ifwe examine.the higher faculties with which 
man is endowed, and judge of the purpose for 
which they are imparted, by that to which they 
are. adapted, we cannot mistake the ends they are 
designed to answer. All the nobler properties 
by which he is distinguished, may be arranged 
with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, 
under his intellectual powers, and his social and 
morial tendencies. He can observe the beauty 
and order of the world in which he is placed; 
he can investigate the causes of its phenomena; 
he can . ascertain the laws by which it is go- 
verned ; he can penetrate into the secret recesses 
of nature, and contemplate the process by which 
many of the. wonders wJiich surround. him are 
formed; he can extend his view beyond, the 
boundaries of his own world, calculate the dis- 
tances of the worlds above him,. ascertain their 
magnitude and trace their movements: he can 
perform, a still more difficult task ; he can .retire 
cinto himself, investigate the principles and pro- 
pensities of his own nature, and reason respect- 
ing the v^ry faculties by which he conducts the 
astonishing process of thought. Endowed with 
affections which lead him out of himself, and 
attach him to his fellow-beings, he can rejoice 
in their joy, and weep for their woe ; he feels 
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bound to tbem by tender and endearing ties* 
without their society, he is gfaxmiy and sad ; so 
long as he cherishes the generous affections in 
his intercourse with them, cheerfttlness smiles 
upon hi» features, and happiness dilates his heart* 
He can sit in judgment on the nature of his ovn 
conduct, distinguish between good and evil, and 
while he ^ows with admiration at the contemi- 
plotion of every generous and sublime afiection, 
he C^ls indignation and disgust at the selfish- 
Dees which considers only its own good, and the 
vice which pursues it at the expense of the 
genecai happiness* He can hold intercourse 
with the Great Being who gave him existence, 
and who crowns him with good ; and though a 
mysterious veil, which he cannot pierce, shnoud 
the Sovereign %irft from his mortal vision, ymt 
he can feel a eeiemn and endearii^ conscious- 
ness that he is continuaily present with him; 
that he is above him, and beneath him, and 
wnofund him; he can hear his voice instnicting 
him in hie duty, and perceive his hand directiing 
him in his course, and rejoice in his promise, 
that he dsali ie<4nvake ftom the sleep of death, 
burnt Aft letters of the tosnb, enjoy irnxmniBl 
youth, assd pucsue with unwearied step, through 
the countless Ages of •eternity, attainmeote which 
rise higher snd higher isn infinite progression, and 
whieh perpetually fill and enlaige liis capacity. 
Ftwgetlang the enjoyments <of the present iife, 
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which is but fts a moment of time compai^with 
et^nrdl durdtion^ h^ id capable of acting with a 
view to his immortal dignity and happiness, and 
of resigning all which he now holds dear and 
valuable, if necessary, to promote his future 
.fditity. 

For what can a being thus wonderfully en* 
dowed be called into existence? For what are 
such faculties given him ? To be for ever mis* 
directed and abused; to be wasted on littleness 
and devoted to folly ; to adorn and secure the 
triumph of evil, and to afioM to the universe an 
eternal spectacle of majestic desolation, aad faU 
len and perverted gmndeur? Or, to add to the 
beauty of the <air creation, by proving that one 
principle pervades it ; that one Almighty power 
directs its operation ; that in the higher, as well 
as in the lower part of the works of God, nothing 
is made in vain; tiiat the means ave universally 
adapted to the end, and the end invariably 
secured by the means ? 

If this be not the case, how singular is it that 
man shtyuld furnish the only inistance in the 
creation, of a complicated adaptation of means 
which aiiswier toocttd, or rather of an admimble 
and exalted provision, entirely perverted from 
its purpose* If we examiti^e any other part of 
the world, if we look beneath us or ^above us. 
We can perceive nothing analogous to it. All 
the inferior animals fulfil the object of thw 
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creation; they take no thought of to-morrow; 
they look not before nor after ; the sQn shines 
upon them, they bask in its beams, and are con- 
tent: the verdant surface of the earth presents 
them with a rich repast ; they eat, they lie down 
to rest, they rise with the morning's dawn, pur- 
suing from day to day the same unvarying round, 
and happy without knowing or desiring to know 
more. . Those exalted intelligei^ces of which 
we are accustomed to conceive as forming the 
highest orders of creation, a^d fulfilling the 
highest counsels of the Sovereign Spirit, however 
sublime their capacities, and illimitable their 
desires, are filled with that adorable object which 
they continually contemplate and serve. Why; 
then, is man the only creature in the universe 
who possesses a nature which falsifies every ap- 
pearance, and disappoints every expectation ; a 
capacity which enables him to soar with the 
Seraph, and a destiny which levels him with the 
brute? 

The few attainments which he at present 
makes, should by no means render it incredible, 
that his distont and advanced progress will be 
thus sublime; for those attainments, inconsider- 
able as they are, afford an animating assurance 
of his ultimate perfection. They form the com- 
mencement of a course, which as it is to con- 
tinue through an interminable series of ages, so 
it must promote an illimitable improvement. 
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They tnay terminate, it is bhvioas, in a pei^fec- 
tion of knowledge and happiness, as gte^t as the 
imagination can conceive ; for in order to do so, 
they require no ctiange in their nature, but only 
aii increase in their degree ; the very acquisitions 
ivhich an enlightened and virtuous man has 
already made, carried on to their possible extent, 
may place him at a point as high in the scale df 
creation, as that which the first-born Seraph at 
present occupies. Nor does what we know of 
his past, oppose what we thus augur of his 
future progress. Who that saw Newton when 
an infant, leaning on his mother's bosom, and 
had never witnessed an instance of a similait 
progress, would have believed that that little ati^ 
iatuous creature would, in the short space of a 
few years, be able to measure the distancies of the 
stars, and to teach to a listening world, the lawft 
which regulate their mighty movements ? The 
attainments of such a being in his progress from 
infancy to manhood, are infinitely more wonder, 
ful than any which we suppose him afterwards 
to make; for in the one case, it is an astonishing 
progress commencing from nothing; in- the 
other, it is only the continuance of a course 
already greatly advaliced : so that it is not even 
so incredible, that a man should arrive at the 
attainments of an angel, as that an infant should 
gain the acquisitions of a man. 

Neither ooght any present neglect or perver* 
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wm of his powers, to brttig doubt upoo tiie ood- 
^fliOQi that ha ultifBal6 destitif will be thus 
/luUime : ibr a temporary and partial <il»atnictiaa 
to bis ptqgreas nmy be fioally benefiekU andit is 
evideBtly the design of his GreAlor. to lead him 
.oa t9 perfection by tlow degress, asid from alow 
,^^ig!i«. At all ^v^te, i4 is certaifi that erefy 
iKMliea beifig posdessee a capacity foe tbis Uliqii^ 
ob)e iwproveiHeBii and that if die great majority 
\9f mafld^iod ar^ to ctonCinue ftNr^erer igiionmt, 
,V}ciQiiSf and OMsoTablei this oapacity, ujobke any 
^'thi^g el9e ia the oreatioD« is given in Tain» 
: And^ b0w^yer great and lanentable the pre^ 
eetU enjom >aad imfMrfeetiloiHi of maakiml may 
jbe^ yet it is obf tdus. that tbey have made^ ead 
,tbvit thcgr pre meking, h gradual advancemeiyt 
.tOf^erds % bbtUt etate*. AlrMdy they ha^ 

r 

^)#edmtioh^ and: what tb^ have acqiiiied tbey 
.vtfill i«Mhi« Hw0i "wiarn Aek fciiowledge so 
mudked md esMstoaive aa it i* at presetit; never 
.w^se tbey in enob fateanhls oitvsunstBnosBfar 
4fnbMqgk% and pesfeeting their :ao^iii8kioB8J Iti 
4aS4i|r instances wie. nt psesent recrogilize buob ft 
Jiberatity of think iogatbongitbe common peoplq, 
4pk weuld kave beennaqgbt in tain^ a feMryeacB 
i«go> in tbie tODeteidigklenOd pbikksopbess); abd 
4be yonlb «oW tKrtnmnnnea hia^eareet Wheni tbfe 
j^Sed vsed :tb.4eniirinale,lbeBreniJneu Itisnta- 
possible to foresee wbeta tiiie wsU end) it i|^ 
itnpossible: M pnedtct the extenl «o nditeh this 
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mtfm^txmA nuiy ii^ qMrried; or (be itAtuffBi^ H 
migr^Mre tft dMRtitiag lo Jsii1^ten«dbfl(Mlf efim» 
fMbetttive mem pi wbat is wise tod jsst in 
sandnel, lo diecktiif di» mdu^nes of gro4s sdfr 
islHiess, in eoNitcoUing lAie tu^kiit, and 4mii^ 
Mttsg the nudigDaiit passions,* sad ia foMiUif 
trjitssus ssd bsoevotent habifs. 

Bat evBA ttiOHgli sll this skMtld b^ a disstt, 
wbA me should he €b%ed to sdbut tke ms* 
ItA^bdy cssdusioa, ihat error snil nupeiy am 
eoanectecl by <» i«dis9!olable bond iMttli, tbo 
present elate, and tiiat tbs sicpeggnce of tiss 
past, snd the disooveries of the f atuce^ will nviiU 
noting to deliver sMnkind fltun thmx ipftiiance ; 
yet, if there be a beveajftcc, stioely k je mna 
neasoBSbk! to eoAclude^ tliat these disordeas wll 
eease tfaen^ that the discipline under ndii^ Iftue 
mind will be placed in this new state of hmpff 
will eoittc^ not isjcreaise its feivieraSon^ slid that, 
ijistrtiqtedl by experience^ «sd purified by suffer^ 
ing^ it ^ill at Isngth see things ss tliey are^ tnd 
Mlimate Chfsm as it enif^, atfoiding to its &euU 
lies thef r propsr caterdise, and to its affections 
tlbeir pnper objects, dbsn, ibat its errars wiil 
esiitinne through endless 4^qfi« or tilttli^ylisJre 
dfeoted its titter deatruction* 

To B& tiusmsoniiigf l^wever, which should 
seem no iless aaiid than 43lMeiing^. it iias be«i 
el^eettd^ 4ist tbs fvndameotsl ptiocifle apoB 
wfiich it Is founded, is jiot$yst{ timt liie strict 
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eonnexion which it supposes between the pur« 
pose and the event, does not invariably happen; 
that there are in nature adaptations which do 
not always secure the intended result, designs 
which are not completed, and that in fact there - 
are many cases in which the object of nature is 
evidently and completely defeated ; that every 
blossom, for example, does not ripen into fruit, 
nor every embryo attain the maturity of which; 
it is capable, and for which it was obviously 
designed; that in every instance of this kind^ 
there is as great a failure of the design of the 
Deity, as can well be imagined, and that as this 
is not supposed to be inconsistent with his per- 
fections, so .there may be the same apparent 
frustration of his plan with regard to human: 
beings, without any impeachment of his wisdoi» 
or goodness. 

To this abjection, which is much more in-' 
gen ions than solid, two:answers may be given* 
In the first place, it may be replied, that though 
all analogical reasoning is founded upon a com- 
parlson of the: lower with the higher parts of 
creation, and of the higher with the lower, yet 
tliis objection supposes that comparison to be 
carried farther than it can justly be extended,^ 
namely, to the final destiny of creatures of dif- 
ferent orders. Because a being of an inferioi^ 
order terminates its existence at.a certain period^ 
and with certain, phenomena^ we cannot con^ 
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<^Iude that a being of a superior order will do the 
same. A striking conformity between a parti* 
cuiar organization in a fly and a mai>, may lead 
to the conclusion, that that organization is' 
designed to answer a similar purpose in both. 
This deduction from analogy is fair and con- 
clusive. But, if because at a certain period, this 
insect changes its state, and thereby loses for 
ever its conscious existence, it be inferred, that 
a change of state in man, in many respects simi- 
lar, is also attended with a final loss of conscious 
existence, this deduction from analogy is not fair 
and conclusive ; because there may be something 
in the nature of a being' possessing the faculties 
of a man, to prevent that change from being finals 
which does not exist in an insect possessing only 
the properties of a fly: being already distinguish- 
ed from the fly by the faculty of reason, he may 
possess this other distinctive property of survi- 
ving his apparent dissolution ; or their commoil 
Creator may have something in view, by appoint- 
ing the change in the one which he may not have 
in the other. The analogy to t^is extent, there- 
fore, does not hold : but to this extent, the ob- 
jection under consideration supposes it to hold: 
for it supposes that human beings mdybe pre- 
'maturely destroyed, because the rudiments of an 
insect or vegetable are so. It is therefore a false 
Analogy. 
Another very important View itiay be taken of 
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iikH salQMt* * Nothing is more evident, than that 
in ipmy iMtuB^esy the inferior part of the crea- 
tioB^ is niade chiefly^ if not entirely, for the use 
of the aiiperior«; Tbo vogotabk world is formed 
for the unipiAlf «od in like maoBor toniiiiater to 
the coi»F)eQiepce and comfort t)f the b%ber, ap- 
pears in many qases to be the final cause of the 
axistenee of the lower orders of the aniadal crea^ 
tkMi;,an4i< supjxmng these lower orders to he 
$lt <^e aame time happy, as iar as they are capa- 
ble of .jbeidf aoy (which is alwa(ys the ease,) this 
in a plali of admirable wisdom and beauty^ 
Svppoauig, for example, it wore wise and good 
in Ae Deity to give to the superior animals of 
our :iB^obe their pre^nt constitution, a oonstitu- 
tioni tbat k, to the support of whicht ma^y of 
the fruits of the earth, and many of the inferiw 
animals, are necessary, then it is an instance cf 
wisfiom and goodness to make such a provision, 
that these lltiits and animals shall always suffi* 
oiently i^und : for were they £t>m any cmise 
to ihilj the most disastrous q^psequences must 
«ttstfe to those fairer orders, ^r which chiefly 
the iflierior exist* ])^ow, the only way by which 
it aeemp pos sible ^ by a general law» {and we have 
sea^i that it is by gmierfil laws that the Die^ 
exaottlfe the pmposes of his government,) to 
f^iiard against ^uch, a calamity, is to provide in 
every period more of these inferior beinga thap 
is dblplutely ae<?iBSSfugr a^ any; and there will 
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wiU ^ ismltij^jtoi by it m ^ m9fi% ^^&mm 
Yolent mmon ; ^ iM» thougb i^veiy MowmBi^ 

pol, rip^Q iQt0 fjruit» ^aqt ev«iy ombryi^ 4ft«4ot 

i^<iof of |hi9iru8trAtiQn of ^thefiiiii offUiQ Pwl^ 
4hat it i9 4iff«ctly Ae renrerso^t fiiiw iAi#r)3i4Mr 
fibuiHlaof^ pn^YiflMD k tlu^ wery »8tiii»)be faflp 
Qdci|it«Ki to aectura Im puifose. ThcM) Mww w i ^ 
a;^ (ei»tffyos, tbou^ ifaey iifffinb, fulfil thordflr 
fign of their wmtion t lad (they ligep>p efipiwai y» 
th^y worn rfiady toripen into;natui3ty^:0iif l^iy 
thi^wmat mhick might ifiodst; :but not iieMiK 
fieededv they read jia i«itiuctwe jefioplo *h^ 
inteUigeDt creatioa, wying tp it^^^^ Behold the 
oeverf&ftlii>g x;aieiof>your Creator toofoltte yMT 
happineeft!'^ aad:^:ieti.weuuifln ooioiore. 

Ill the:s«(Hsd:plaee».tviMrQ from the ftfla^ 
the UcettMi, and Ibedestrvctien of theenJnyv, 
at kuiged, lteut>ibere miiy be aaM m 

ngowl ' le huoMD heioga, it ii|i«y ho »pUed»^ thet 
ftheee is^^ radfy 1)0 eort'Of paraliel botiM^Q 'tho 
t«o eaaea. ^Bvoiy bloiaooi, it ia tn^iloMaok 
ripen iato Its proper ' ffuit, nor ev«jy oiiAfyo 
fpow ioto « petfeei iaoUiiel, y*t meither imBOf 
Ueesom or «»b>yo jpertiitfrlid Aom ito geooMft 
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feOttt of an apple does not ultimately form an 
^pple, but neither does it become a poisonous 
ftuit : every embryo does not grow into a perfect 
isinimali hot neither does it degenerate into a 
disgusting monster. But the doctrine which 
teaches that man was created for purity and 
liappiness» but thit he will continue for ever 
vicious and miserable, and that which teaches 
<Chat he will rein^in so for unknown ages, and 
Vxe» be destroyed, not only supposes that he 
does not attain his furoper nature, but that it 
becomes perverted into that which is diractly 
opposite* It supposes what never takes place, 
ftfhat is not only not supported by any analogy 
of. nature, but what all analogy contradicts ; it 
^supposes a change infinitely greater than would 
ha)>p^n, were the bkMsom of an apple to fail in 
forming an apple, and ripen into hemlock, or 
the endiiyo of a lamb,. instead of producing the 
most innoxious of animals, to grow into an adder* 
Nothing like this ever takes place in any of the 
cWorks ofGod with which we are acquainted : it 
is reasonable, therefore, to conclude, that it will 
Miot occur in his highest and noblest. Were this 
estample adduced to show, that the same kindoi 
iailuK might take place among human beings, 
ftfaat those human embryos, for instance, which 
never see the light, and those infants which die 
jfaeToce the development of their faculties, perish^ 
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there would thus far be some analogy bet weeil 
the two cases, and that which happened to the 
one, might with some show of reason be sup^ 
posed to befal the other ; but for the reasons 
assigned, in the first answer to this objection* 
the conclusion would not be valid even thus far, 
and farther than this, it could ndt possibly go. 
To argue from it, that man, whose nature fits 
him for the attainments of an angel, not only falls 
short of these acquisitions, but degenerates int6 
a malignant spirit, is altogether gratuitous : there 
is no analogy between the one case and the 
other* 

In a word, both the doctrine which teaches 
that man will goon to sin and suifer for ever, 
and that which maintains that he will do so for 
unknown ages, and then be destroyed, must be 
founded either upon the principle that the Deity, 
when offended, is not to be ^appeased, or that 
man, when he has departed from the path of 
; rectitude, is not to be reclaimed. No one will 
venture to maintain, that the Deity is unappeas- 
able, and to suppose that he is unable to reclaim 
:his offending offspring, is equally absurd. 

Indeed, from what we know of man's nature, 
and 6f the adaptation of the moral government 
of his Creator'to it, we can clearly perceive how 
.he may be reclaimed, even from the lowest depths 
of guilts 

He is (to repeat what has so often been said) 
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ibe crefltlife erf* ci^ciUMtaiice. He U toade wtet 
lie k^ eotifely by th^ trtin of eveiita which iMt 
be&lln kiai. The powen with whicfa he is 
endowed, hwe been celled into aielion .by m»t^ 
loaediiig otgecta, and the nature of that aotiett 
has been determined, by that of the objects 
which have iodeced it. Had the situaticm of 
any human being yaried in the Icaat, there tniiat 
have been a proportionable diffeience in his 
character. 

This is so true, that any being who hadreoi- 
tiiely in his own hands the diteotion of the 
events of the world, and who possessed a perfect 
know]e<%e of the nature of man, might make 
bis cbamoter whatever he pleased. Tbei» ia no 
affection, however fixed, which lie might mot 
change, no habit, however inveterate, which ke 
might not emdieate. And <thia he im%bt effrot, 
as we have alieady shown, without pitting the 
least constraint upOQ the will, ^or making the 
slightest infringement on theiibertyof the mwal 
agent: for^ by cfaangiag bia ciiMrumstances, he 
might alter his volition, and thus exciie in him 
the desire todo or tobe, whatever he might wwh 
him to accomplish or to beoome. 

Now this directioii of events, and this kmMr. 
ledge of character, ^he Deity, is alwrnysanj^MMed 
to possess in n supreme «id perfeet A^ptm. 
There is nothing which he does not know t no- 
thing which he caniK>t accomplkh. Suppose, 
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tfaeH^ it is his will to recbum a penon who hM 
lost aU taste for goodnesst aiid costiac^ t||f. 
most inveterate habits of vice, T^e refcraiatiaii 
of such a beings is a tbiog in jteelf .p9flvuble» 
As, then, the Dei(y knows every thi^gp h9 mttpl 
perceive what circumstances will be adequate 
to produce the requisite change, and ^as he cai^ 
do every thing, it most be in his power to cause 
this train of events to happen* Here^ then, is« 
power abundantly adequate to accomplish irhat- 
ever may be necessary. 

That this formation of the character of tnaBi^ 

by the circuiBstances in which he is placed^ its) 

perpetually going oo^ under ,)tbe Divine direct 

tion, in the present state, is acknowledged on fli 

hands, and constitutes what is termed the .moraA 

government of God. Now the defect of ei^eiy 

scheme but that which it is the otjject of tbia 

reasoning to establish^ is, that it makes the ope* 

ration of this moral government to xease witli 

the present state. But if the wicked are to 

exist hereafter, it is certain that ihey must be 

placed in some circumstaAces^ these circun^ 

stances x^^^ have some effect upon their mindly 

and the nature of that effect, whether it be ap(^ 

as 10 confirm them in theur vicious cMitMe^ or to 

leclaim them from it* muft entirely depend upoHi 

the constitution of these circumstances. It is 

a Being of jperfect wisdom and goqdnesSi ^pon 
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^hom that constitution depends. Can we then 
doubt that it will be such as to secure reforma. 
tion. and not confirmation in vice? 
* Let the mind then seriously consider what the 
human nature is : that it is capable of pure, re- 

« * 

fined, and exalted happiness, in an illimitable 
degree ; that it is made for the enjoytnent of 
this felicity; that its benevolent Author exercises 
over it a continual government which tends to 
remove, and which, if its operation continue, 
must ultimately remove all 'that is opposed to it^ 
and determine which scheme is most probable, 
that which teaches that the great majority of 
ihankind shall never taste of happiness, but suf- 
fer the most intolerable and unremitted anguish 
during an endless being ; or that which affirms 
that, after having endured this misery for un, 
known ages, they shall be for ever blotted out 
of existence; or that which maintains, that all 
"trhich' their Maker designed concerning them, 
fihaH come to pass ; that the very sin and suffer- 
ing which afilict them, shall be the means of 
working out theiir final purity and happiness, and 
that they shall accomplish this in so excellent 
and perfect a manner, as triumphantly to prove, 
that notwithstanding all our present difficulties 
liboiit the existence of natural and moral eviU 

THE BfiNBVOLENT PARfiKT OF MANKIND 
iSA^ ACCOMPLISHED THE BEST END BY THE 
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WISEST MEANS. If the latter opinion be indeed 
favored by these two great principles, the per- 
fections of God and the nature of man, its truth 
must be considered as established. 

If, then, we could go no farther, the arguments 
which have been adduced to support the doc- 
trine of the ultimate restoration of all mankind^ 
to purity and happiness, appear sufficient |o 
produce a rational and solid conviction of its 
truth. They prove, certainly, that it rests upon 
much firmer ground than either of the doctrines 
which oppose it ; and when in connexion with 
this, the doctrine itself is considered, every re- 
flective mind must surely incline to prefer it,: 
If, then, we could not produce another ai^umentj 
in support of it, and if, on examining the Scr ip-: 
tures, it be found that they do not ; contradi<it it, 
(supposing they do not expressly ftvor^ if theyi 
do not directly confute it,) it must be admitted 
as true, because, in that case, there will be much, 
to favor, and nothing to oppose it. But, in 
point of fact, reason furnishes us with still morer 
conclusive arguments, and the scriptural evi- 
dence in support of it, is decisive. 
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QF T9E ARGUICEKT IN FAVOR OF THE DOCTRJNE OF 
Xr^tVVKSXh RESTORATION^ FROM THE liATURE 
AM tt ^MlfiCT <MP PVNI6HMENT. 



Qire 4tf 1I16 chidT objectioas to the doctfitte 
wMcb it is the objeet of the preeeding reasoning 
to «embti*b, Is, tbiit although the I>etty is in the 
bigiiMt degree wise and good, yet that he is, at 
the •Bme fittie, an irreeoncileable enemy to sin, 
that he min wisit it with the punishment it de- 
8tM«8s, add that while we are sure that that 
pmMm^wi HH»t be gieM, we hare no means 
of Mttrtainifig its eitaet extent. 

If liie do<itrii]e of Unimrsal Restoration de- 
nied this, that iiteumstaBce would be fatal to 
it, wlmtcw might be lirged in its favor; bnt 
God*s abhorrende-of sin, afid his determination 
to punish it, not only do not^litate against this 
doctrine, but afford the most powerful arguments 
in support of it. - 

Iii order to be satisfied of this, it is necessary 
only to establish clear and precise conceptions 
concerning the nature of divine punishment. 
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Wbmt h the mesming of this term ? It kas been 
teldy defined thos : Ptmi skmma U lAeMndncX af 
Ood with retpect to ^ wicked^ m ike MpoM^ 4f 
mJudgB. 

The defect of this acdcmnt is^ tiiat it b m de» 
fioition which reqiores a defi«itioQ ; for whmi m 
an ia^my ooocerning the iiatme iifdmtte pmh 
ighinetit, it is said, that it is the eMMiuefeef God 
with MSpeet to tike wtdbtii^ itt tlie fnpmtikf of a 
jfMlge^ we must imofitsMy put Ibe ulterior qoeSi> 
4Km'^What ts the nature of that confact? 
Wlienoe another deftoitios mmt bo givony w4iieh 
perhaps may require a third. 

Let the Miowing definitibii be «tb«titi|ted for 
the fonner: PtmidmiM u Ae inJUaim of jmim, 
M tontffqmemi ojf *th$ Mglmt ^ mUaUm 4f dut^ 
Whfm we «ay a petson is pttiiish^> we fllMi 
that he suffers some pain or prtrntiofti in conso^ 
qnenc^ of bis iioriiig Oiarilted what he ought to 
hme^ ^one, or of his baTing dene what lie oqglrt 
lobMre^'totdttd. 

Is d»e My dieti«cfi0n between pnniahment 
and revenge I Tbey ave wiiversaUy belietned k> 
hei aotally 4ifiereii t i«i their nat uk. Wh»t, tben, 
18 the eafcaet dvfimmKMs between 4faeffi> it is of 
the utmost importMoe ic aiKseiliiki thie, hooaiise 
mw^ it the oniy tbing w»tii wWeb pwrishnent 
cin4it eonfoMtded. 

It has beM Mid> that pumsboifeM 4s the ia»- 
Aictmi irf paitH iiKSOfiseqoeiieeof the neglect ot 
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Tiolatioh of duty. Let us then Bay, that Revenge 
is the infliction ofpain^ in consequence of the coni' 
miisnon of if^ury. The neglect of duty seems 
to give rise to punishment ; the commission of 
injury to revenge. But since the commission of 
injury must necessarily be resolved, either into a 
n^lect or violation of duty, it follows, that these 
two definitions are exactly the same. Either, 
therefore, the definition of punishment m.ust be 
defective, or that of revenge must be false ; for 
if these two things really difier frdm each other, 
it is impossible that the same definition can ap- 
ply to both. 

We purposely made these definitions defective' 
in order that the difference between punishment 
and revenge might be more clearly seen, and 
that the appearance of taking for granted the 
point in dispute might be avoided. 
' It is necessary to add to the former definition 
of punishment, the words, " With a view to cor- 
rect the evil ;** and to that of revenge, the words, 
** With a view to gratify a malignant passion.'* — 
These definitions will then stand thus : 

Funishment is the infliction of pain^ in conse^^ 
quence of the neglect or violation of dfii/y, with 

JL VIEW TO CORRECT THE EVIL. 

Revenge is the infliction ofpain^ in consequence 
of the commission of injury^ with a view to 

42RATIJPT A MALIGNANT PAS8IOK. 

That the pain which punishment occasions. 
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lintist be indicted with a view to connect -tfte^Vil 
l^rodttced by the neglect or violatiob of dutT» 
will appear perfectly -obyidus, by attending to the 
exact meadinfp of the language we are in the ha* 
' bit of employing on this subject/ What do we 
niean,iwhen we say, that 'we 'neglect ^or* Violate 
our diity ?**We mean, Wat we^ neglect 'oV^ft*^ 
our bwri happiness, or that of others. "Whenwe 
neglect or IdF^stfoyburown happiness, or that of 
Others j^ we produce ' a certam degree of misery. 
This W'Vroiigi 'since it is contrary* td the^ design 
for wBtCh we exist, which is to communicate and 
to^ enjoy happiness.* On'account of the^coibmis- 
sioii of this wrong,' punishment is inflicted ; that 
1^, iihother portion of misery Is produced. Who 
causes' fliris second portion of misery ?' The pun* 
Isher.' l^hlis far, tlien, the punisher and ihepun- 
ished are on the same footing : they hilve ik>iA^ done 
exactly the same thing : they have both produced 
ihisery. What then, constitutes the difference 
between them ? The violator of his duty deserves 
punishment,' because he has done that which ei« 
ther has produced, 'or 'which tends tb produce 
misery : but the'punishbr himself hns ^done ex- 
actly the same thing, that is,' he haSs occasioned 
pain ; why then is he not worthy of 'J^fuiiishment, 
|br flie vcfry act of puhisbihg ? '^ • 

The reason is to be found in the du^ with 
which the punishiir inflicts the pain of which he 
is the occasion. ' He has" in view the restomtion 

R 
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of th^ offender, to a state of feeling and action, in*; 
dispensable to the happiness of others, apd to his 
0wn« He produces misery, but it is the in^tiru- 
Qxent he employs to destroy it. If he have not, 
this in view, hejs even more criminal than the 
person he punishes, since the infliction of paip is 
the only thing he designs : he rests in it a^ his 
end ; it is his ultimate object ; but the vicious,, 
in general, produce misery only incidentally, 
through a mistaken and perverted pursuit of hap*, 
piness, and it is more malignant to aim soiefy at 
the infliction of pain, to rest in it as an object and 
end, than to occasion it by a miscalculation of 
the means pf enjoyment. It is this very ciccum-. 
stance that it rests in misery as its ultimate ob- 
jectt which constitutes the extreme malignity of 
revenge ; and it does not seem possible to show, 
bow he who inflicts pain on an offender, from 
any other motive but that of correcting the evil 
of which he has been the occasion, acts upon a 
^iffeitent principle. 

When it is said, that punishment must have 
respect to the correction of the evil produced, by 
the violation or n^tect of duty, it should be ob- 
served, that this is meant to include both the evil 
disposition of the criminal,, and the evil conse- 
quences which his crimes occasion* That cor*^ 
];ection is.evidently imperfect,, which has resppct 
to the one, but not to the other; which aims to 
tfimovt the iqjury done to society, but not.ihe 
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evil principle wkicbiis it^ source : or, otf the €xm^ 
trsLvy^ the evil prjaciple, but not ifs iDJi}riou$ 
consequences^ ; ^ 

Thottg^ll the ipisconception wbicb prevails on 
thi^ subject, has originated chiefly from' denying 
^he; corrective nature of punishmenti yet^ti> point 
of fact, ao one disbelievels that it i^ corrective. 
Many persons, indeed, deny it in express terms» 
and much, of their reasoning seema to depend 
upon their disbelief, tba;tjt has any tendency of 
this kind, but aoniietimes tbjey strenAioualjr cop« 
tend for the very point which at other^^ they la- 
bor to disprove. Though they a$rm (hat.ipMnr 
ishment is not corrective, what they mean i^i that 
it does not amend the evil disposition of tbf^ cri- 
minal : they acknowledge that it corrects, oi^ is 
designed to correct the evil consequences of his 
offences. But if it be the design of punishment 
to repair or to counteract the evil effects of a 
crime to society, it is in its nature corrective : if 
the reformation of the criminal form no part of 
the design, it is not so corrective as it would be, 
were that the case : but it is certainly corrective ; 
ajid the error lies in supposing, that punishment 
is intended to correct only a part of tibe evil, the 
bad consequences of a crimipal disposition, but 
not t^e criminal disposition itself. 

In punishments inflicted by human beings 
upon one another, it is often difficult to effect 
both, as indeed it is tQ accomplish either ; but it is 

r9 
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is not benevotent which does not aiinf at, nor that 
efiectual which does not secure, both'.-^ ' ' .. 
J*' 'And' surely it is possible to rendier every penal 
infliction thus complete. Ifpain or privation can 
coiinteriact the evil consequences of the conduct 
of an c^tider,'itteay be so applied^ ta'^^radi- 
cate* bis^'evil disposition; »' He who is perfectly 
acquiBtibtfd with the criminal reii](pier,-Uricfer8tands 
exactly)ib€S'Cir6utnstaihces which would- ^iifihge 
iV^lftnd^lias a sovelrdgn' control overeventis] has 
the poWer to correct it; and if.he punish with 
any desigA,Mt is iitconcleiyablc^that this, which is 
ilot^*ot))y the most berieVdientbiit' the most ne- 
cessary, will form nopartof it.' -^--^ -» *• * - 
< But it is 'uiige^, that* there is' an' intrinsic de« 
iberit^in' §in ; .something Tn its' nature which re. 
c|eip}lt¥that it shoidd be'visited'with punishment ; 

that it is possible, 'therefore,' to piiiJish'tfnoff^iider 

• • • • » ' 

without a vifev^'-to'correc't the ©vil;- and without 
revengei'iiamdly,'to satisfy the claims of immuta-' 
ble ab€^li^rtifa)'jtiifti^>*>^^ ^^^ '^-^ *> Vi , ^v ^--^ 
;i®^|blpevrfeptylt%^dtil^Uy' tb^ this> objebtion, it 
lAl^b^bte^^l^d^ i&itt'tb^if^rkkjiistice is often 
usMI 4#th^b>ii^x[piiP^d iU-attiribute which is 
coiltrat*y fbg^cili^ds.^ Biitf itf reality,. justice is 
only a particular inodifiibiiNii^nidi^Q^^ r ^d- 
n^sd ModHted' by Wisdom,^ abcoMirig to the! moral 
conditidnf of tile being with - respect -to whom it 
is exercised. A person who forgives an offence 
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upon repentance and peforination, is good r thid 
is one xnodificatioh of. gdodness,. which is des)g^ 
nated by' the :.terny»* mercy. - iThe iperson • ^Whij 
visits an x>3BPepce.'viibibh is neither repenti^d of nor 
annepdtdy'ilirith'^a: proper d^ree of*palri;']s al^d 
good : this ns^ianoliierimodificationioft^ddiidM/ 
toiwhicheffasMerm ggsti^ is lipplied^ MMe^rey-^nd 
justice, therefore, do not differ. '.from::each, mother 
in thei'tiiatUTe,:hsinoe H^y eqdafliyiarisdMW^ 
neyQleticevarid tli^y dfjffer in aspeei cmlyj aecptd^ 
ing to'the nforal condition of the being with re-^ 
gard . to . whom : they - are exemplified. So that 
justice cannot require the infliction of niisery for 
its own sake : nothing but malignity c^ii' ^itbet- 
desire .or iapprore of such unavailing;' stiSRe^ing. • 
- Since justice and mercy equally arise from*; 
benevolence, 'there is s^s muchreason to suppose 
that nercy requires theinfliction of misery *fori 
itsrownmlike^iaBLtlikt justice^ does. ^ 1\¥dM\^t% 
of justiceris Hot to fdast itself with sufferiiig, but 
to produce happiness !by«the dnfli$t]<^h'-6f pain, 
where, wisdom teacbesiituft tfedteMy;; the object 
of;ib^rcy js exactly ithe.saine) bnly it pursue its; 
purpos€t}>y.oniiitting ihe inflictionibfipaini^ wb^fef 
wi6ddm^£ftibivs» thart it. is nolin^dsMryju. ''^ur>'.> ui 
There is, it is affirmed, an intrinsic dtaiirit in* 
sin ;. soQwthing id its . nature, which requires that 
it sltoAid//be^'Vq(iiM^with punishinbnt. . What 
is that soinetliipg?;i.Lthiuk we may venture to 
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affirm, that no one can imagine it to be any thing 
but the tendency of aiu to produce misery^ But 
th0 infliction of pain, upon that which has a 
tendency to occasion pain, is the application of 
an effectual remedy to a destructi'ire disease ; not 
the visitation of suffering upon something which 
is inexplicable, with a design which is equally 
iDComptehensible* 

If :wfa4lt is hete termed demerit, and whidi ss 
supposed to be something intrinsic in sin, re« 
quii^i as a«l equitable satisfaction, the infliction 
of It certain degnee of pain, without aiming at the 
leibrviation of the dflfender, or the prerention of 
sin in fulure, its infliction with this iriew alone, 
is the infliction of nothing else but misery, the 
psodiiction of which is all that is done or de- 
signed ; a remedy, which, as has just been ob^ 
flietyed, i^ more malignaht than the disease itgelf* 
It is vain to repeat thait the object in view ie the 
aalisftictioftxtf justice, not the infliction of pain : 
fw this is to reason in a cirele ; ' it is to eitfjr, that 
justice wquires that sin should be visited with 
pain,^Q account of its intrinsic demerit, and then 
to nfgue that there is an intrinsic demerit in sin, 
because justice requires that it. should be visited 
vitb pain. 

It seems possible, however, to go mtsch^ fiirther 
in rtply to this objection, and to show that the 
term demerit is without mdaninp, upon the fay^ 
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pot bests which is here asquined. Let lUkntteild 
to the mantier in which we come at the idea 
whi ch the word expvesses^ 

Therift is^uch a thing ss virtue, and. there is 
such a things of an opposite nature,. m vice. 
Suah is the constitution of man, that virtue must 
eventually promote his happioess, and vice his 
misery. In proportion as an adcttoo partalcescif 
the nature of virtue, it is said to coincide with 
the object of thta constitution, and to merit hap- 
piness : in proportion as it partakes of tbs nature 
of vice, it is said to be opposed ta the ofag^dt of 
this^ cioiistitution, and to deserv^' miseiyv Tiie 
vei-y origin o^ this word^ then^ leads us. tapriaonl 
constitution, iwihlch can have no object bull dif 
production Of happiAess, and the prevention ^ 
misery ; and accordingly we. find,. that the dcgrae 
of demerit in an aotion, that is, the degree of suf- • 
f^^rtng it deaerves, is always in proportion to the 
extent of the misery it tends to producer 

Th«t all the^Di vine puaiahments are epmcti vc^ 
is evident likewise from every thing which we 
see or know of tliese inflictions* All experience 
ia in fevor of tl^ dodriae of imrrectivepuniahr 
ment^ and against th«t which denies i t* To what 
example c^n We point, where mis^y iseoniieeb' 
ied with sin, in which the painhas not a tendency 
to correct the evil i Every passion of our nature 
carried t0 excess is criminal ; every passion cac- 
ried to excess is painful. This pain is said tohe 
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fthefmnishm^nt oif tke/pas«o«W n6W, firon^ ite.hftv- 
ing pasted tbe;boittids<6fM^QriBtioii and justi<;e, 
become crimi nal , The same; isjtme «f -eyjery evii 
pro|««M%ai|dfbabitwhAteven; AUai^ attfoided 
with p«in or iaconvcaienc^^ whiqhsiMP'^s^. in 
:propartitoD.t6 tbe,enoriiMly 6itbe wU. ; ; ; What is 
'tVe-desi^ of thkcqnstitUtioQ^? - It is,no(:possir 
iMe td mistake it. . It is not in our power to as^ 
«ign to it any other ofijcict ; t^i^n, tbe correctipn of 
tfie^cestr'Aa^erodication of tbee^lp^^ 
the cha^geoftUeevU habit. . 

If, ifaeD, in Cbrvery constitution of pitr nature, 
we recqsiiii»1iiittbeiiievol6bl demU ; .if our own 
lieaits punish us Sot. all our devUtioAS: from the 
pMl oT JreGJtitudc, and wiH riot, permit; hi; to be 
at pMee in »n, in order, that we Ady contmmHy 
MUm after Virtue ; can vik 8uppt>se thiB^. the 
puniihmeyit.whicb the Deity will rhexeciC^r inflict 
upon Us. erring craatuies, will,ha.v€tin4>^h.len> 
dency ;«~that the pain wbicb he mak^s the natu* 
lali consequence of transgression is purely and 
highly corrective, but that that which he himself 
will bring upon the transgressor, that which by 
hh own direct act he. will superadd, will.not: be 
so>-»aiid that, insteiad of perfecting by his im?* 
mediate and decisive interposals, tbepfini^ijf ohN> 
ject of the constitution of His .creaCqim^ ^b^MWiU 
totally abandon it, and piirsii^ one of .which be 
has given no. iodication in their natui^, ^and to 
nothing in their nMure tends ? 
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^enj mth^^prpsent^ statf if^qqijrqc.tivqjji^uniy^realJy 
.apjtnpyylodgf^^ : Tb$M^^,tVsreforp, .m^q svpR??^ 

.that, t^is will not l<e,,%h§:,cwei:i,n;B/mture worl,^ 
jnust believe tbat.tbe Q-ei^ wiltb^ga^r punish 
witti.a diffeeent d^ign £;opn.th^t;svbich he pur- 
sues at proseat ; that: he will cbange the ^object 
andendipf his inflifrtiioas*., But why will he do 
so ,} i , iW\^Ht reason lo^tk there be to believe,;that 
the purpose of Him who changeth not is thus 
.n|u|j^le ? : The niq4e and the mc^a^re of puMsb- 
m^nt h^. m)3iy vary ; circumstances may rei^ifireit 
of his wisdom) but;his great and ultip^ate. objiect^ 
like his own. most perfept:iiature,,iQust be eter* 
©ftfty the sa^me, . ; : ; ^ ,, .^ ; , , . 

\ ., Buttoaigum^P^of tbi9)k^9ds,ptherargiiment9 
t^ndioetto ^ti^twb ail oeppjBi^ P9|iqlusioD have 
bieea urg^d, wliich as > this; isjaf poiDt of capital 
impor^tapqe, it may be pfoppc jlpd^QlPC^i* 

Ol^etifm 1 M It N adi^itt^,by. the advi^ates of 

the fc9frrjsctivenaturi9i;Of<pyr)ishrmfp|t,( that the 






•' '«<i *. .> f-i^.y,. ,1? 
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- *' Tlic^oiwriiig oiijMiioiis aiid iJatMyblDgsiuie-ldcoi^ from the 
relo^nrted wor^npf .Pr. Joi^tiiatt:JMwted8,,rt^fe^/''i:V 
vation of all Men strictly examined/*, in reply to Dr. Channcey. 
They conlprehiend all wbich any one can conceive to be impor- 
taht'inMs sedMidand thiid di'a|)t^f8; in' which various consider- 
dUMr«\;DiidiBg to prove tM;%)fe^fiitore pmifshtoent of the wide- 
ed willtot be conducive toikeir personal good^ «re w^ witk 
mack acntepess. i 
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punishment which will be actually inflicted on 
the impenitent, whatever be its amount attd du- 
ration, \i the curse of the divine law ; but the 
punishment which leads to repentance, is upon 
the whole no evil, and therefore no curse, because 
by the supposition, it is necessary to repentance, 
and to prepare for the everlasting joys' of heaven. 
Instead, therefore, of being a curse, it is the greats 
est blessing which Omnipotence itself can be- 
stow. 

• Answer. If by the curse of the divine law be 
meant positive and absolute evil, it. is true thiat 
there is no curse annexed to the divine lawr for 
it has been already shown that there is no abso- 
lute evil in the universe, and Mr< Edwards bim- 
self, as ardent an advocate for endless miseiy as 
his son, quotes with approbation a passage in 
whidi the opinion', that under the Divine admin- 
istration theie is no real and ultinmte evil, is as- 
serted in express, terms.* In a most important 
sense it is trae that the punishment which leads 
to repentance, is, upon the whcde, no real evil, 
and that future punishment, as it is necessary to 
produce, and diectuaL in producing, repenlanee, 
and in preparing the sinner for ultimate happi- 
ness, is the greatest blessing which Omnipotence 
itself can bestow ; nevertheless, it may still be 
called a curse, because in die language of Scrip*- 

* Edwards on the WiD, Ptot iy. Sect. ix. p. 376. 
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ture, serere and protracted suffering 19 ofteir so 
denominated. 

Ohfectian 9. On the hypothesis^ that 'fllt«re 
punishment will foe correct! ve, it follows, that all 
men will not be saved, because deliverance fipooi 
the curse of the law is essential to salvation ; bat 
if the curse of the law, be that punishment which 
is necessary to lead to repentance, and if a great 
part of mankind will eulBRer this punishment, it 
follows that a great part of mankind will not be 
saved ; for to be saved, and yet to suffer the curse 
of the law, is a contradiction. Moreover, a dte* 
liverance from the curse of th^ law, would be a 
deprivation ori?h6 greatest good which God, ia 
their present temper^ can possibly bestow upon 
the wicked. 

Answer. This objection is entirely verbal. The 
advocates fot the corrective nature of punishment 
do not believe that all. men Will be saved, but 
tha^ sinners, having been reelainied by the dis- 
ciplinie thftMigh which they will be made to pass, 
^1 men will ultimately be rendered pure and 
happy^ Aoconiiiigly, they maietiiin that the im- 
penisent must be sufoj^eeted to f otiife punishment, 
fer the irery Mason assigtttia in l4ie'objectidn, that^ 
were it oAer^ise, it would argu^ k defect of wisr 
dom and goodness in ttiew^ moral governor, since 
ii would be to withhold from tiiem the greatest 
9ood, which, in their present teinper, he can b^ 
stow upon them. 
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t Objection 3. . If; the penalty of the law cousist 
in that punishment which is necessary to lead to 
repeqtanc^, then:all upon whom it is inflicted, 
when lirQught^td repentance, are del^yered, from 
farther suffering, not on the ground of mj^fcyiand 
goodness, jbut of; justice. ;;Xhey have, satisfied 
the ; divine, law ; it ,;has t^ken its course upon 
them: i f,; therefore^ : they are not immediately 
rele9pfi^frffTO,^rther pOnishtoent; th^y are injured 
and oppressed, /Accordingly, all fpigitenfiss :of 
the impjSfiitent(i^J,qQpf)|9sib]jei^ since ;f9rgiy.enes^ 
implies that the sinner forgiven >is; npt.pqnif(^e4 
jaccp?ding..to law and justice, ;biit.oji .the. bypjvi 
jtbe^is up()er cpnfsideratipn, all <wi^oji;fier future 
pun^sl^ment: are punished accordipg to law^and 
justice, inasmuch as they endure that pupisb- 
ment which is necessary to repentance., 
^ Answer. '^ It is true that all who suffer future 
punipi^V»«n^.ei^dijrej^he. penalty, of the law, and 
tbere^ipve, in a popular 9ense,;caAP0t {)e s^id tobe 
forgiven. I.tistroBy^so,)tb%taf|er;tbey,bayqgufn 
fered aU the puni6l\mentannexedito;the lawsaAy 
farther; punishment of theip ;wQ]Qld .be^ unjust : 
their f^entption^from farther punishment is, there^ 
fore, without doubt, required by strictjvsttce; in^d 
yet/under the Divine admipi^tratiOjif^it is^ig^ly 
iniprpper to speak even of thi^t very cfxemption as a 
matter of rigl^t : for, such is the;i|ature of punish-i 
ment under the government of God, that it.is.<as. 
benevolent a provision as the direct and iminedi?& 
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ate bestowment of' happiness :jt i$ kt.bnce the 
iictual communication of good ' in- the form best 
calculated to secure happiness; The' sinner is 
therefore as much indebted to the Creator'for it 
as he is for the gift of life itself, arid%r*t\i'at'con- 
stitution of his hiature which renders Iffe a bless- 
ing.' ^'When, therefore, that-happy 'period 'shall 
have arrived when punishment ^shall be ho longef 
necessary, when it shall have accomplished its 
work,*' when it shall ha ve~ eradicated the disposi- 
tion to evil, and have produced a fitness for hap- 
piness, instead of proudly claitaaing exemption 
from it, the sinner, with unbounded' gratitrude, will 
adore and bless his benignant Greitot forhdVihg* 
inQicted it. He will perceive that it'Was^ the" 
wisest- and kindest provision ^bich* hiii Heavenly 
Father could pdssibly have made for his happi- 
ness,'a¥id'^ wilrh the profotindest emotions of diiti- 
ful bbedience'ahd filial love, h£ wiirthahk him 

ft. . . •• » , • 
>r it, ..... ..... ^. 

'^The punishment 'inflicted upon" 'the -sinner 
beiHgj'tfaen, in truth, the communiciitfoii of good 
tb'iiiA^ift tbe iD£lntier that is blest adaflted to his 
i)ftiifeV%tlit<ei'it i3(>«Vfd&ntIy abiui-dto spefak of 
his ciai'ai4M^«'lxMiii«ibn 'fr<yita>Ht ds'a''ikttet"df 
right. ■ ttis'-tHe -ibiBdesyry,' fhoi^ I^painfal, 
means to a wise and benevolent end, ai^d it will 

cease, of coiirsb, as sodn^as'it'HiSs accoittplished 

i • • • • f ■ I • 

its end. *. j v; ^. -....;* -ii : 

' This view of punishment is truly honorkUe to 
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tlf^ Deity; truly calculated to win the most 
fbduvate to (ihe love and adpmtion of him: 
lirhjl^.tbat view of punishment which is implied 
in the objection is essentially .unjust, because it 
is the infliction of mere pain, pain that answers, 
4pd tha|t is JQtended toisi^wer, no beneficial pur- 
pOMt.; which, as it is perfectly inconsisteiit with 
goodness, so it must be totally irre^^oncil^^ble tq 
jwtice* ;. 

Olffictiam 4f^ If the only just end of' punish*^ 
ment be repentance,, and; there be any curse of 
^he law at all, it must be repentance itsdf. 
; 4^^um€T* The curse of the law is not repen- 
tance, but the i;u fieri ng necessary to produce 
repentance. ' 

OlffecH^fi 5. If the only just end of punish-* 
ment be tolled the- pinner to repentance, and 
to promote his individual good ; and if all just 
punishment be a mere discipline necessary and 
wholesome to the recipient, then punishment in- 
flicted for any other end is unjust. It is, there- 
fore, unjust to punish a sinner on account of any 
qontempt of the Deity, any opposition to his 
design and to his cause, or on account of any 
Injury which he^ may do to his fellow-beings,; 
excepting so far: ^^ be injures himself at the 
S3me time. 

Ansmer. Those who maintain that punijsh- 
ment inflicted by an infinitely wise, powerful,, 
and good being, naust be correct! ve, do not mean 
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that it must correct the evil disposHton-of 4)ie 
sinner alone, but also the injury ^doqe' to the: 
system. They contend that perfect' goodness 
must aim at both ; that infinite wisdom must 
perceive the means by which both . may*^ be 
accomplished, and that almighty power, must 
be able to render those means effectual* - To 
effect one end alone, while both areequally pos- 
sible and equally necessary, they belie v.e to aigue 
an in^perfection which cannot exist under* the. 
divine administration. It is just to punish the 
sinner on account of contempt of the! Deity and 
opposition to his will, both because that con-< 
tempt and opposition are injurious to the sinner 
himself and to the system, and it is the proper 
object of punishment to repair the injury done: 
to both, 

[ Objection 6. On the hypothesis that all pu-; 
nishment is corre<;tive» it must be maintained 
that vindictive punishment is unju&t ; yet at 
the same time it is admitt^d^ that the punish-^ 
ment actually ipflicted is in the highest degree 
vindictive^ / For a viqdictiye punishment is that 
which is inflicted with a design to support the 
authority of a broken law ; but if the punishment 
which is n^icessary to lead the sinner to xepen- 
tancebe suffiqiept,tosiipp9rt the authority of 
the divine Iaw« and be.iuflipted for this end, as 
is admitted, it IS to thq highest ^egree vitidictiye, 
^nd designedly vindigtive, Tiiose, therefore^ 
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who 'allow that as -much ' piinishinetit ViU be 
mflicMd oti'^the singer as satisfies the demands* 
6f I^w, \Wbiie they mean to oppose vindictive' 
punishtnent, l^pld it in the fuHest sense. * 

/ Answer. A law is a riiie designed to regulate* 
the cbntluct'of an intelligent being. It is im- 
Alied in its very notion that it'is impo^^d'for the 
good of that^Seihg : it existsorily ter^ftfe feleof 
Aiat gciod :' it cannot j th^refore/hi\^ any interest 
or d^rnaii^ ' separate frbdi ' or ' opposed to ihat • 
good'. Any' punishfiietit annexed to the viola- 
ifibW of it is imposed not for the sake of the la w^ 
but for the sake of the being for Whoiie Welfare 
the law is instituted. Separate from that being/ 
the law is nothing : separate* from his welfare, it 
IS useless: when, therefore, its right and claim' 
and demand are spoken of, all that can be meaiit 
is, tbftt its sftiiction ought to be such, and soc^r- 
tainly imposed, iisto secd're obedidnibb ; ^t'Uat is, 
to secure the ^effere of this being. Tomrfin- 
rain the rights of the law, thenV to vihdicate its 

claiins', to satisfy its ^temands: and to prbmbte the 

» <. * •» . ' . . ' » * . ' , * » ' ' 

good of the beifag for whose welfare it W4s* insti- 
tuted, musf Be identical. - If/ therefor^, by vin- 
dictive punishment be' meant that Which is 

• • • ' 

itiflfctifed'With a design to support the authority 
of the divine law; vindictive punishment 'and 
corrective punishment are precisely the same. 
• 'OtffecHfm 7. If sin deserve no other punish- 
meiit Chan that which is subsetvi^nt to the^good 
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,pf.the ;^^r,:jt,]fiJJ,lbl|pw.t|^t sin is,i{p fl^yal 

S99^h i}o,re9l.^YiVbut,^or^I.eyil i,8,jn,ft8^^^|i 

-■.^.'^>mfi^' u%ISlPrYP> 'p l^x)J^^j^Jp^t^r^<^- 
^■u8, ORjjr^H ^ ^r^^jit, t^JK^,}^ p^q9e,m^5y, : 

sum of misery has already been {>^(>d^ce(cl>^and ,^o 
o4o «a ^j»5»e j,.t^¥t5 tbe,i»Q4iipf joiJ 9f tj^js, s^ond 
.|y)^pii, of jff JSf <y^i^ ^j^ ;<J^ign,, j^ l^Q ,1^^^^^^ 

.*wi8b}»^t.^^,,ij»^ic^d pnjhe peipftjrfitpr of 
«Rff;pl?yJ!»iiwi«t^ a,yi,ew,^o,c;piTecl bia| f yil^djspo- 
.Biifi^t i^ajtuj^i.jexiljs^^ade ^e in3tii;p;ient,of 
.P<»rfi9t^Sg.ifiW»l;;Wl :. on ,tliis,,?ui^RO?^tion„the 
.ap^f L imd H^uai^te, sum , ,q( ]st9m9^. ,^^y ^ 

jlncc^^ iff t^\s p^ti^l ^^d.^erppo^jry preva- 

,'tee.;ofib(5th„j^{|d, ;^ereftu:e, tb^^gey^ASsiqn pf 
.(?ii««fi<«?» ,8- K($be^i^\y 4u8te.I?d^f R^injsh- 

u^^m^: :|he, ^d,,9f,,p^ois^p?>a.t is a))re^^y,pb- 

.Mins4t ??Btt,f?ef!Pi^»P«» tte'^ '* is.a ^eijunci- 

s 
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ation of srn tn future, makes no alteration in the 
'nature of the sin which is past, nor is it any 
satisfaction for that sin. Neither, if the correc- 
tion of sin be the only proper end of punishment^ 
is it just to inflict punishment on sin as. sin. 
"Whether it be followed by punishment or iiot 
must depend, not on its own proper nature, but 
'on sottre accidental circumstance, as, whether it 
be followed by impenitence, or whether it be 
^ persisted in ; and if it do not deserve' punishment 
unless' it' be persisted in, then the first act of sin 
i^ no moral evil ; but if the first act be not a 
'moral 6vil; why is the second, thfe third, or any 
'subsequent act? . . ^ 

Amwer. Sift, immediately followed by sincere 
' repentatice, does, indeed, deserve no Other punish- 
;' ment'than that which by the constitution of the 
' human mind is ihsepa)*ably connected with con« 
. scious guilt ; because the end of punishment is 
* already obtained. It has been shown above that 
punishment, under the Divine administration, is 
not retrospective, but prospective ; has tio re- 
spect to the past, excepting in so far as the* past 
' inHuenees the future. Repentance, it is true, 
niakes no alteration in' the nature of the sin 
which 'is' past, neither does any punishment 
which can be inflicted,' nor is there any just "orin- 
' telligible sense in which satisfaction can be made 
for sin, which does not include a reformation of 
the sinner. Sin is no otherwise sinful, no other- 
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wise a moral evil, than aft it producer pain ; and 
the only proper object qjT punishment is. to coun- 
teract that tendency ; but that counteraction is 
as complete as is possible, as soon as repentance 
is induced. The whole evil of sin consists in 
its tendency to produce pain : an action, there- 
fore, is siofur in proportion as it has that; ten- 
dency : whence the . demerit of sin . dof^ not 
depend, as the objection . states, on sdmfe acci- 
dental circumstance, as n^hether it be. pemisted 
in,' or whether it be the first act, and so on,. but 
on its tendency to produce pain. 

Objection 9* If future punishment be merely 
disciplinary, the discipline will produce jts effect 
on some sooner than on others. .The discipline 
of the present state is oftentimies successful even 
within so short a period as three^score years^apd 
ten : we may, therefore, reasonably conclude, 
that within the like term far greater numbers 
will be brought to repentance; by the more 
povi^<erful means which will be used in the future 
state. With what truth, then, can the wicked 
be threatened with everlasting punishment; and 
why is there no intimation given that there will 
be a difference in that duration ? 

Answer. The words employed in the sacred 
Scriptures to denote the duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, naturally lead to the conclu- 
sibn that it will be protracted; but what the 
actual duration of it will be to any individual, 

s 2 
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or to «ny number of individuals, it determines 
nothing. The Servpttires have drawfi a ireil o^r 
this, as over every tthing that relates to the 
^tore world, whkh is well caleiilated to impress 
l^e wind with awe; but no direction can be 
faMf WffsA against the corrective tnature of 
fotuFe puAisfameBit, becamse the Sicriptums eater 
Mo no detail respecting its duration. 

X>bf€f0iifm 10. if Riture piiiciiishodent be merely 
'^tiMip^itiarj, it is inflicted withoiit any necessity, 
*anid therefore must be a wanton ^xeix^se of 
cruelty ; for the repentance of sinners might be 
^easily obtained wrthout the imposition of dread* 
fill torments ibr ages of ages. That same 
"Wtailom^and power which I»d many to repen- 
itaticeln this iife, might by similar, or by aupe- 
^«r tneaps, ppoduce^e like effect on all. Or if 
a more paibf4d discipline be neoessary^ a more 
painful disDiptine :might be imposed^ pr God 
mi^t cixbibit ibe truth with ^such clear nnd 
overwhelming evidence as inevitably to produce 
oonvtetion. 

Anme¥* Such a discipline, in the present 
i^Mte, >as should ^certainly and untformly secure 
reformation, or snch amexhibitton of the ftuth as 
i^K^d ipiodude a upiversal jmd idfluential'^con- 
vittion of It, is possible ; but, were it ^d^pted, 
fhe 9i»h0le syistein of things must be changed, 
^nch a disoipitne, audi an eacfaibition of the 
•troih, are obviously incompatible with the pre- 
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seal constittttion of man^ and with Jm Mtual 

reittkns. But it has^ already bee» sb^wrv, that 

the pcesent sysiteot is adopted because id h uppin 

the whole thfe wisest and best. Future? puxifisbf- 

meut is a necessary part of th«l sjj^simiii :: ^hoi 

the. actual zmom^t and duration oC kt will be» we^ 

do* noA know : with UDdoubfting coBdUencei wc^ 

may leave it to the determination of that wiftiotti 

wUcb is absolute^ and of that goodness wUckis 

perfect. Absolute wisdoiBy pmfed goodmrai^ 

we may b&assuimir ^11( inflict Bid BMce tbaAi 1% 

indispensably neceaaacy. Tbe lafliclttcuni ^ atfi 

uracil miaety for so much m&efiy, whutb kl alt 

that puaiahmeDt caa he, tf it befnofccorrectwre^ ]0^ 

iiideedy wanton cruelty ». and is^ thefe£)re9 iacon'**^^ 

sisfamt witk tbe attribotesi of the moral Gehfrecnof: 

of the world ;. bat tibe itiflictiosiof acestaiDrdegreei 

^ maseiy in order to produce an iKUHeaauMabkf^ 

degree of happanessy is compatible with the U|;IW 

est wisdom aad the most perfisct {^eoikcBSi. 

ObgeeAom \\. It ia noptied in the very idea> 
of a disdplanBry pudisdraient^^thitti: it is co aa i otct : 
with the Hivinfi perfections to sufagset at simcar 
to msery for his own* good ; why dieit is it not 
eqwally ccfflsisCeBt with those perfeetionai ta 8ttb« 
jeet hiqiB ta misei^ fes the sake off promoting: 
tbe good of the systeoi, provided tlMb miasry 
do not cKceedi ttpttt danaai of Che aul^t ? IS 
the punishment of the sinner may kadi hiflk 
\x» repeiytance, so it may lead othec slnnam to 
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repentance, or it may restrain them from sin, 
and in a variety of ways may as much subserve 
the good of those who are not the subjects of 
punishment, as of him who is. And that the 
good of other persons may be of equal,, nay of 
far greater importance to the system than the 
good of the transgressor himself, cannot be 
denied* 

^Answer* This argument assumes that the in- 
fliction of : endless misery for the crimes of a few 
}|^ars is consistent .with justice ; but that this 
assumption, is false, will be shown in the chapter 
on the Justice of God ; and if false, the argument 
on which it is founded is of course fallacious. 
Moreover, it is not Just to argue that, because it 
is consistent with the Divine. perfectionsto sub* 
ject a sinner to misery for his own; good, it is 
equally so to subject him to misery for the sake 
of promoting the good of the system, because 
this implies that the good of the individual and 
of the; system, is incompatible, . whereas it is 
identical. In the fair and glorious system of 
creation, designed by infinite goodness, arranged 
by unerring wisdom, and effected by almighty 
power, the^exquisite and. endless misery of the 
majority is not made necessary to the happiness 
of the minority ; but the happiness of the whole 
is secured by the ultimate happiness of every 
indiviilual. That the happiness of the whole is 
as possible as the happiness of a few, and that a 
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syfitem in which the uUimate happiness of; the; 
whole is secured, is more excellent and perfect 
than that in which, the majority are rendered 
endlesdy miserable, cannot be denied ; we.oiight, 
therefore, to suppose that the former is the sys-. 
tem which Uie Deity has adopted, because it is 
the most worthy of his attributes. The latter is 
not worthy of those attributes : it is not compa- ; 
tible.with theni: it is Jnconsistent with good*, 
ness to give existence to any creatui;e ;witho^t. 
making that existence,, upon ^e iwjiole, a gpo^. 
to him. Consequently, though , it be just tp: 
subject the sinner, to misery tot his own good, 
yet it isalike irreconcileable to. justice and, to 
goodness to subject him to misery for the i^akq of 
promoting the good ;of the system,; unleiis the, 
balance of happiness, ^upon; the -whoj^e, the whole 
of his existence considered, be in.his .favor. ; ; It 
is perfectly consistent with justice and bepevor, 
lence to promote the good of ^the system by any 
disposition whatever,; of any number of cre^^^ri^t) 
provided they enjoy, uppn the wholes rnqrethnn 
they suffer ; but any disposition of them,Tpr finy 
purpose, which renders it necesss^ry that they 
should suffer more than they enjoy, is a plaiai 
violation of rectitude ; because non-existebce^ 
iauoievil, but existence, with . a prepionderanee. 
of misery is, and an intelligent being who actSi 
voluntarily, and who givw existence Hq -any 
creature, knowing that it will:be^ upf^.thejprhplftj^ 



miviV te^ bim, fi^rfbttts' d6 ffiiHi^ttBir dti «ctf as 
c<iil>b6 coticeiV«d. And^if tliis b€ tVdi^ tlhoi^' 
bUt oiie cr^ltti^ stifibf, upod tAi^^oto, ipi^pon^ 
ilMruKiife 6f iht^t^, Wbttt ktigaage! 6Mf «kpreiB8, 
what hnJlEigf nofiini c&h c6noei^ tft<i iiUpdrRsctiod- 
iA' iMtfeb' Atr the aVtributte of lJb« €r^M<M> are* 
iikv6Hk4 d^D tbid c^be^ve" thaV his* bMHigbt into 
esfiMen^ce tfte f^f iaajoAtf 6f Aiantovnd< wkb 
tiki dteijfA or sm&eiag tb^nl' with uniMterable; 
t6MSi^tt (b¥6^' eiidle^ agee,' iff order w pro. 
diof^ tbe iMi)^p1iK8s of oompiMHvely » few ^ It 
i» a icbenMl ai' utilM^y <^ the wisdoAi a0 it its^ 
iiiett^tttpbflEdeF witb tb« goodoen of the 'gi«a» 
PAr^ ofmankHk]. 

Tfeitn, tije iuiU^ tMi tfufijebt r^ tmrieatqiriited,^ 
l!if^ fflfo^ fcl^ar and overwbehning the eridonce 
IS^ktkiietii that piMiibmetft, vtnd^ the IHvine' 
mimiiiiafnttibti, is e^rrbotii^e; and if thi8> positioir 
ht Altay iihod, thte tthbl^ cdnttoreny id dedded^ 

T\m rHUHettcM dedtilcible fir«m the pretediai^ 
obM^VtftldnS thityw iipbiif tfai« mOijwt a l^bt 9»A 
glbrf , v^bicb rd^tfer ii fiti ObJeM; of grtttii^liig ai( 
^«fH m of ilAfpr^ivd eObteinpfcttioiii. 

Ilr tbii piiiiliiifi^tHteilt wbio'b the( D^ty i«eiot« 
b^ cbAebtiv^^ it fblib^ <b«t m i^tfirishfaiedt 
«itft><<t^itHdtft«ad; fbr a ftatfi^meiM wbilsU is 

fitiCb bdhfebtH e ia4 ittdmHi ii ift tdtttbffictiM in 
tCTttii."- 

If %\l t^afllfitiiiieAt ht cbrreettrre, i^ <Mlows 
tbiit tt6 faitft^ puhtkfafDbdt thttt is libMiately 
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neeesBuy to pfoduoe- reft>n&atito«j witt be* ia^ 
{io8ed>;. fiv^hewho e|]dea¥Oiiifrto«q0ni9et'aii'0«44|j 
will aeoofnpUsh! his obijteel/ w speodil^^ and wMii 
» little lo8s> of hapMines^^afli po88ibl««^ 
. If all p^iafebraeilt be' ^eoiveotiYc^ it fidlowft 
that »' muchi as it^^ necessary to* ieradtc»te ain* 
will bcf inflidted. , Thia to« the fAanevi U a ttoat 
alarifain^.eoa8idera<ioii.' God cannot i^^iclwfl* 
nite^ miseiff njport a Adke beingi, buft we knei*' 
not to how great an e^fitenfe^ widjAB tbeUittit o€ 
finitemeaai it ony.be j«i6t:aqd>rigkr.andrii6Ge0adrjr 
to ji^pose itb Of att tlhei trittho whiisfeoaii oecUpy 
the attention of hMimn bdngB^ thto centainljr to 
the mdst mootient6ti$«^ . I£ tbero bo cerMintjr m 
religion, or truth in God, h^ wboi hrthepfMMft 
state neglects the improvement of his privileges, 
indulges evil habits, lives in sin, and dies in 
impenitence, must in a future world endure an 
anguish, of which at present he can form no 
adequate conception. It is reasonable to believe 
that this must be the case ; for the bitter con- 
sciousness of self-degradation, and the horror 
of deep remorse, mun be felt, and we require to 
know no more to be assured that the sensation 
must be intolerable. Such is the dictate of 
reason : the declarations of scripture confirm it. 
They describe the punishment of obstinaleand 
unrepentant guilt as a fearful looking for of 
wrath, treasured up against the day of wrath. 
It is a worm that dieth not ; it is a fire that 
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is not qiienthed/ It is the worm of remorse,* 
preying with incessdnt avidity upon an awakened 
conscience ; it is the fire of tumultuous passions, 
which cannot be quenched till it has consumed 
the evil of the heart which has indulged them. 
Though justice and judgment are the habitation 
of thy throne,'thou art terrible, O Lord, in thy 
chastisements, for terrible is the evil with which 
thou art at war, and which it is the design 
of thy benevolent chastisements to eradicate. 
'*. Let, then, the wicked man forsake his ways, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him' turn unto the Lord, who will have mercy 
upon him, and unto our God, who will abun« 
dantly pardon him.'' 
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OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH ARE URGED AGAINST 
THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSAL RESTOkATION^ 
WHETHER DERIVED ' FROM THOSE PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE, OR FROM THOSE REASONINGS 
WHICH ARE SUPPOSED TO PROVE THE DOCTRINE 
OF ENDLESS MISERY, OR FROM THOSE WHICH 
ARE CONCEIVED TO FAVOR THE DOCTRINE OF 
LIMITED PUNISHMENT, TERMINATED BT DE- 
STRUCTION, 

Haying considered those arguments in favor 
of the opinion that purity and happiness will 
ultimately and universally prevail, which appear 
to be in a great measure independent of the 
testimony of Revelation, it would now be proper 
to examine the evidence which the Scriptures 
afford in support of it. But as many objections 
to this doctrine, commonly deemed insuperable, 
are derived from the language of scripture^ it is 
necessary to consider, in the first place, the 
validity of the testimony which it thus seems to 
bear against it ; otherwise the evidence which 
it really affords in its favor, will not have its 
just weight upon the mind. 
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The chief objections to thjs doctrine of Uni« 
versal Restoration are derived from two sources : 
from certain passages of scripture, and from cer- 
tain reasonings whick afe supposed to prove the 
doctrine of Endless Misery ; and from certain 
expressions which are conceived to favor the doc- 
trine of Limited Punishment, terminated by De- 
struction. It win be proper to consider each se- 
parafefy. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



OiP BNDLBftS iMIBBHT. 



The doctrine of Endless Misery teaclres, that, 
with the exception of the first man, God hnngs 
the whole human race into existence with an 
innate propensity to evil:^ that, to counteract 
this fatal tendency, in imror of m lew rodm* 
timds tesmed ^e dect, ^he spMiaUy ivtefposes,^ 



siflteltb hk «ibe gmH ot Marn^B ifteit ria;; 4ha wuit ;cC Unl 
righteousness wlierein he was created^ and tbtemtafAaia tf 
fais nAtase^-whttebyAe ktirfteriyiadiflpftsed^ rfisaWad and made 
t^^ipMfile -vttto all ihatm •pbatnaUy good^jnd wiiolly idifiiMi 
'to iril <dl, and tkal eontimiaUy/ W^^MnNtfjr'tXoi^r^ <7«l»- 

:0om9'vmi aie .fnodesftbsiled iiafto «iwriMtiiif Jife, aid oHmis 
<feie<#rdiiiMditOfevoriastiag deatk Thoseiof . inaaloDd thatare 
cpredestiaatadiinAo.Hfe, God» he&M«ithftfopndatioa^of .the wuM 
was laid^ according to his eternalaudimmtttaUe poffiOflei^Attd 
tke janret consad and gaod pteasnie of hb wiU« hath idiosen in 
<€hiirt, )inito af eidaaling ;|^oiy, oat of his .mere.ikee gnoeTaad 
Ittve, wtthoot tay foresight of iuth or.good wixAfi, or any otber 
thing in the creature as conditions^oniMnes aomgjhim IheDS* 
-v8to> laadaU to the^pniaeiof iiBi§\m9M 4Sf9m*"*^Confemh» 
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irrresistibly influencing them to avoid whatever 
might endanger their salvation, and to do what 
is necessary to secure it ; * that the great majo- 
rity of his creatures, termed the non-elect, he 
leaves to the operation oF a nature, which must 
inevitably ensure their ruin ;-f that for these un- 
happy beings he does not interpose ;X that he 
abandons them to endless and inconceivable 
misery, §. and that from all eternity he appointed 



of Faith, chap. iii. '' All those whom God hath predestinated 
lintd tife^ AND THOSE ONLY^ he is pleased, in his accepted time, 
efibettmlly to call/* — IhUt. chap. x. . 
•; * «Th0y; whom: God hath effectually caUed, can neither 
totally nor finally fidl away from the state of grace, but shall 
certainly persevere therein to the end, and be eternally saved^ 
-Tlus pofseverantoe of the saints depends not upon their o#n 
£ne wtll> but upon. the immutalnlity of the decree of election," 
jka— -/(tf* chap; xvii. J 

' t '' Others not dected, although they may be called by the 
ninistiy of tie word,.'and.may have some common operations of 
4he' ftpnrit; ^et^iey never truly come to Christ, and therefore 
cannot be saved ^ much less can men not professing the Ghns- 
tiaa .,reli|pop be saved in any other way wlmtsoeverj- bb tbey 
iieyer so diUgent to frame their lives according to the light of 
-natore, and 'to the law of that religion they do profess 5 and to 
assert and maintain tlmtthey may, is very penudous, and to 
be detested/'*— /dtil. chap. X. ^ ■' ^ 

1% ^' These* men thus predestinated and fore-ordiined, are 
particularly and nnduingeably designed, and the number iff so 
certain and definite . that it cannot be either increased, or 
d]minished.'*-^/M» chap. iii. ' . ^- - ' .^ /' 

i % '^The punishment'of sin'in the woitld to cdnfe^ areev^- 
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them to this dreadful destiny, by an irreyenible 
decree determining them to condemttatiota. ^ 

The most execrable tyrant that ever desolated 
the world is benevolence . itself, compfared with 
the character which this treinendoas doctrine 
gives to the benevolent Parent of the hiiman 
race. If it be true, (Sod is not good ; fibrit has 
already been proved, that in giving existenioe^to 
sensitive creatures, > a benevolent being must 
make it upon the whole a blessing. No' crea- 
ture, it is admitted, has a right to existence: 
it is a boon to which it is impossible that there 
could have been a previous claim;. but, being 
.bestowed,, justice as well as benevolence re- 
quires that it should be rendered, upon the 
whole, a good. .However l6w an individual 
may be placed in the scale of being, or what- 
ever ^ain may be. mingled in his lot, if the 
balance of happiness he in his favor, he can 
ask no more ; his great . inalienable right is re- 
spected ; it is his duty to submit to the evil 
with resignation, and to accept the good with 



lasting separation from the comfortable presence of God, and 
most grievam tormenii m »mi and body, without miermisihn, 
in Ml-fire for werr-^Aosembly'a Cateclnim, Quest, xkix. 

* ** By the decree of God for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men are fore-ordained to evarlasting death." — Confeomn 
^/VnlA, chap. iii. 
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^gmtttede:: rfaitt .it the Mfuo^e :^,p^e9^i^ ,|^ 
aganiat»ikioii:ite hfis :cm23€^ to itpii^flaiifi^^ ^q4>t^^ 
iBiit^iMao^i^hmiiik mvwo9K^)Ji;^r«QSfi^ not 

cMieiaUe ;Bttd>jiiiMi<iiq93«»g9M^ 9f fpi)|ions,^ 
uttttiiai8(aad{3iiillJQnsiAfjUi8L^Q(W^ 

"gvodaathe^ifict ; bfii t tO: the m^iP^nVf- h^hw>^ 
:9POd;rbejieTeriivJEU3,jaBdh^P»^?JiAK^eg|ded to^b^. 

4o*jfliake at an everia^lMig ciwse,;* J^ibrongl^t 



' * .Toi^My that it.ia not Gpd's decree, bot man's ^wn sin 
Fliicb i^l^d^a bin^ miserable for ever^ is .tqfling }n the .extreme ; 
for 9ipce God is ,his creator^ ke must be the author of tliat 
niahire wliich k^ brings with htm into the world ; so^thal if it 
^^be^kcirlyiiidi^sMyditablod:, andmadei<iiif08itc unloiall.tliat 
-k spiritnU}f[good^«adtWho]ly Mdiaed to all evil, an^ ()»at con- 
1 itianaU;,^ it^ is ^pcb only ii^ consequence of. his Creator having 
JbeoQ pleaded to make it so. The drcumstances in which man- 
kind are placed are likewise entirely G6d*s appointment. ' He 
■ iilhen the a nthAr of their Mt . nr e»jaichL.aJL it is. w^e n they 
commence the career of life, and of the circumstances which 
KtnlltiMvproiMMitiesjntoiietioo) both ttiat natim^d th^ 
/ ■ak a iiMi i ifaui oea.are<siacb) thattthealtigiate Mmlt wcoidd^iipf, pi^- 
sibly .be .tafeherwise than it is. <^4aM'a d«0reea^Mrq\tk^.wi4^> 
.iree^and holy jBots of sthe counael oCiIus.willi wh^eby from 
><all'^ta^aity ke kbf^, for kis. own fjkxrY^'Smchangfi^if^f^fure^ 
drdamed whataoever comes to ptus,** As8£MBlt*9 C^TfllPP^> 
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them into being not to enjoy, for agai list that 
he passed a decree which no power in earth or 
heaven can resist, but to suffer through the ages 
of eternity, unremitted and intolerable anguish. 

Were there in the nature of the Deity not the 
least portion of benevolence ; instead of being as 
it is, pure benignity, were it unmixed evil, it 
could not be worse for the great majority of his 
creatures than according to this terrible doctrine 
it actually is. At present, indeed, they enjoy 
some degree of pleasure, but it is only sufficient, 
in the awful period of futurity, to carry their 
misery to the highest pitch, by enabling them to 
comprehend their eternal loss ; and, accordingly, 
the bitterest anguish of the damned is usually 
represented aa arising from recollections of the 
present state — recollections of happiness once 
participated with delight, but now departed for 
ever. 

Were, then, the Deity, instead of being pure 
benevolence, malignant as malignity itself, and 
had he engaged in the work of creation on pur- 
pose to gratify his n^al^vQlent propensities, he 
could not, as far as we can see, have contrived a 
plan better calculated to effect his purpose, than 



Quest, idi. He wills the propensity 5 he wills the means 5 and 
he so adapts the means to the propensity^ and the propensity 
to the means^ as inevitably to secure the end 5 and to affirm^ 
therefore^ that he does not will the end, is utterly absurd. 

T 
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tbM wfaicb tbif doctrine teadies be actually has 
adopted^ with regard to the great majority <tf his 
creatures* 

Can any person look into his own hearty and 
read the proofs which are registered there of his 
most excellent and lovely character^ without 
feeling disgust and honor at a doctrine, which 
thus enshrouds him in the deep and awfiil gloom 
of cruelty and malevcdence ? 

It is aiBrmed that then are passives of Scrips 
ture» which in the most expresa and positire 
manner assert ike truth of this opinion, and 
others whieb imply it. This is not true r but 
there are, it must be admitted, passages, which, 
to the English reader, may 8$em to fkvor it. 
These deserve sedoiis and impartial examina* 
tion« Let us bring to the investigation of theo^ 
unprajudieed and candid minds, willing to as^ 
certain the truth. 
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SECTION. I. 

OF THE TERM EVERLASTING. 

In favor of the doctriise of Endless Misery, the 
following passages, are quoted » and are gene»- 
rally deemed decisive. Isaiah xxxiii. 14:^* The 
sinners in Jjkm are afraid; fearfulness hath sur- 
prised tbe hypocrites. Who among us shall 
dwell with tbe devouring fire? Who among us 
shall dwell with everkuitiog bwnings?'' Dan. 
xii. 9: '^And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, S(mie to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting con«^ 
tempt.** Matt, xviii. 8 : " Whaeuefore if thy hand 
or tiby foot cause thee to offend, cut them off and 
cast them from thee : it is better for thee to enter 
into life halt or maimed, ratber than having two 
hands or two feet to be east into everlasting 
fire.'* Matt. xxv. 41 : " Then shall he say also 
to them on the left hand. Depart from me ye 
cursed into everlasting^firey prepared for the devil 
and his angels.** Ver. 46 : " These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.** Mark iii. 99: '^ But he that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation.^* i Thess. i. 7^9: *«Tbe Lord 

t9 
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Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction, from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power/' Rev. xiv. 1 1 : "The smoke of their 
torment goeth up for ever and ever.*' xix. 3: 
" The smoke goeth up for ever and ever." xx. 10: 
"They (the. beast and false f)rophet) shall be 
tormented day and night for ever and ever." 
2 Peter ii. 17, Jude 13 : « To whom the black- 
ness of darkness is reserved for ever." Jude 
6, 7: ''And the angels which kept not their 
first estate, but l^ft their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day. Even as 
Sodom and Gomorrha, and the cities about them 
in like manner, giving themselves over to forni- 
cation and going after strange flesh, are set forth 
for an example, sufiering the vengeance of eternal 
fire." 

These, I believe^ are all the passages in the 
Bible in which the terms everlasting and eternal 
are used in relation to future punishment ; and 
it is obvious, that they are very few compared 
with what is commonly supposed. From the 
frequency with which they are generally re- 
peated, persons imagine that the Bible is full of 
expressions of this kind ; yet they occur twice 
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only in the Old Testament. In the gospel of 
Luke they are not to be found, and they occur 
but once in that of Mark. St. John does not 
once employ them, either in his gospel or in his 
epistles, and they will be sought in vain in tjie 
account of the preaching of the apostles, in all 
their discourses which are put upon record, from 
the beginning to the end of the Acts. Though 
the writings of the apostle Paul form so large a 
portion of the New Testament, yet he never uses 
any language of this kind, except in one single 
instance, and then his expression is, everlasting 
destruction. Such words are no where to be found 
in the epistle of James, and they are totally ab- 
sent from the epistles of Peter. 

The truth of the doctrine cannot, however, be 
supposed to depend upon the frequency with 
which it is repeated. One decisive proof is suf- 
ficient. The preceding facts are mentioned only 
to remove the common error, that the application 
of the terms everlasting and ' eternal to future 
punishment is of constant recurrence. 

All the proof which the above passages can 
afford in support of the endless duration of pun- 
ishment, must depend upon the words everlasting 
and eternal, and presuppose that they denote du- 
ration without end : but in order to show this, it 
is necessary to prove both that this is their primi- 
tive meaning, and that they are invaribly used in 
this sense in Scripture. That they do not prima* 
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Tily denote endless duration, seems evident from 
the £aict that they have a plural number. Had 
the primitive meaning of the substantive auov, 
been eternity, and of the adjective cuamtogy end- 
less, they could scarcely have possessed a plural 
signification, since it would have involved the 
same absurdity as is manifest when, attaching to 
the tern eternity the sense which it always beam 
in the English language, we speak of eternities. 

That these words are not invmruAly used in 
the Scriptures to signify duration without end, is 
indisputable : yet they require to have this sense 
constantly and without exception, if their appli- 
cation to the subject of punishment be ahne suf- 
ficient to prove its absolute etemity» for if diey 
ever denote limited dumtion» they moj^ do so in 
regard to future punishment* 

In order to ascertain the exact meaning of 
these termsp and the lei^th of duration they sig* 
nify, It is necessary to consider how they are used 
respecting other subjects in the New Testament^ 
and in the Greek translation of the Old. 

The word am¥ (seon) is used in Scriptuie in 
several diSerent senses. Sometimes it signifies 
the term of human life ; at other times the dura- 
tion of the worU, and at others an age or dispen- 
sation of Providence : in its plural form it de- 
notes the age of the W(»rld, or any measurement 
of time, especially if its termina^tion be hidden, 
but its most common signification is that of age 
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ix dispeosation. It has this sense in the follow- 
ing passages. 

Matt. xiii. 23 : '^ He who received seed among 
thorns is he who heareth the word and the 
anxious care,'' re aumfos rare, of this fl^on, age or 
world, &c. Ver. 39 : ** The harvest is the end/* 
n aittms^ of the sBon or age. Yer. 40 : << So will 
it be in the end/' ts aiai^^ rwrm^ of this saon or 
age. Ver. 49: '^ So will it be in the end,'' 
rs ammfy of the sson or age. Matt, xxviii. 90 : 
^^ Lo I am with you always to the end," re «f»i^, 
of the seoQ or age. Luke xvi. 8 : *^ For the 
sons,'^ Td mimts rmm^ of this seon or age are more 
prudent, ficm. xii. 9 : <« Be not conformed ac^ 
voiding,'' w aimn rm-m^ to this aeon or age. Tit. 
ii. 19: ** Live soberly, righteously, iind piously,** 
i¥ rm ¥w oMovi, in this present sBon <xr age. And 
also in the foUowing passages: Matt. xii. 39, 
Mark iv. 19, Luke xx. »4, 1 Cor. viii. 18, l Cor. 
X. 11, iSaiat. i. 4, I Tim. vi. 17, 9 Tim. iv. 10, 
Heb. ix. 96. 

That the terms mm^ and wmvt^^ crften signify 
Umited duration, is evident fiom the following 
passages. 

Amvi^. . 

£xod. xxi. 6: «' Then his master shall bring 

him unto the judges ; he diaU Impg him to the 

door or the door-post, and his master shall bore 

his eaar fchroi^h with an awl, and he shall s^rve 
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him, 6ts Tov <x4(o9a^far every** that is, to the end of 
his life. 

Eccles. i. 4 : ^^ One generation passeth away 
and another cometb ; but the earth abideth^ eig 
rou aitom^ for ever " not surely to eternity, but 
from generation to generation. . 

John viii% 36 : ** The slave abideth not in the 
house, ci^ roy amwt^ for ever ; the son abideth, 
Big Toif aia»ya, for ever%" * In Exodus xxi. 2, it is 
affirmed^ that the slave was at liberty to leave 
his master's house at the expiration of the sixth 
year; in the text it is said that he abideth not 
with his master for ever, because he serves him 
for so short a period, and his temporaty residence 
in the house is contrasted with that of the son, 
who is said to abide in it for ever, hot because 
his continuance there will never end, but because 
he enjoys a residence with his father for an in- 
definite and comparatively long period. This 
passage shows in a most striking manner, both 
the limited signification of this term, and the ne- 
cessity of considering the subject to which it is 
applied, before we determine the length of dura* 
tion it denotes. 

John xiv. 16: " The Father will give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you, 
sis rov aicova, for ever^'* that is, as long as you 
live. 

1 Cor. viii. 13 : ^' If food cause my brother to 
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offend, I will not eat flesh, etg roif auova^for ever,*' 
during the whole course of my life. 

To these the following passages may be added, 
1 Sam« iii. 13, Micah iv. 7) Matt. xxiv. 3,' John 
xiii. 8, Ephes. ii. 7^ Heb. vi. 5. 

That this term must be understood in a limited 
sense, is likewise evident from the fact, that the 
writers of the New Testament continually speak 
of different aeons, and represent one aeon as suc- 
ceeding another. This mode of expression oc- 
curs in several passages which have already been 
quoted and it is used upwards of twenty times 
in the New Testament, in all which places the 
phrase, this aeon, necessarily stands opposed to 
some other aeon. 

For example, Ephes. irSl : ^^ Far above all 
principality and power and might and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only,'' ev rm 
aia»yi r8ro>, m this mon n^ age^ aXXa xau eu rtp ftcX- 
Xovri, but ako in thai wluchis to come. Matt. xii. 
33 : ^' And whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him, but 
whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not be forgiven him,'' en «v r8ro> roi aiaivf, 
neither in thisteon or age^ srs Bif no ft^XXovri, nor in 
that which is to come : surely this cannot mean, 
neither in this eternity nor in the eternity to 
come. 

We also read of the end of the aeon. Matt, 
xxviii. 20: " Lo I am with you always to the 
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end,'' n» aio^i^, of the aan or age ; not supely to 
the end of eternity. We ^even read of the end 
of the aeons, and a period of time is spoken of 
prior to their comoiencement. Thus this word 
admits of the existence of time previous to the 
commencement of the age which it describes, 
and of an end to the periods which it speaks of 
as yet to come* 

But what is absolutely decisive of its limited 
signification, is the addition of tri and fsrsMittt 
to it in the following places. 

Ezod. XV. 18: '' The Lord shall reign,'' rsy 
oMM^ot, MM nr aimifa^ HP^i 9t$^ fn^ mm to maUf 

AND FABTfiXJR. 

Dan. xii. S : ^< And they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars/' $$$ rsf omMSy uat 
frf, thrin^h the ewu^ akd fartbkr* 

Micah iv. 5 : '^ And we walk io the name of 
Jehovah our God,'' ii^ rc¥ mtomt^ xou nrtHtniw^ 
through the,mo»t AND BEYOVp it. 

A patient inqnirer into the genuine meaning 
of the phraseology of Scripture, sjemI very accurate 
critic, the late Mr. Simpson, makes the ft>Uow-^ 
ing observations on this termJi ^^ Aw¥ occurs 
about a hundred times in the New Testament, in 
seventy of which, at least, it is clearly used for a 



* Essay on the Duratloii of s Fnture State of Punishments 
aad Bewank^ p. 17. 
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limited duration. In the Septuagint tmnsLation 
of tb« Old Testament also it \% even repeated^ 
and several times it is repeated tv^e^ without 
meaning eternity t and in two instjances signifies 
no longer ^ period than the life of one man: 
only." 

Gen. ix. 16 : ^^ And I will look upon the bow 
that I may remember^ S«ocdipci}v mmvwf^ the ever^- 
lasting covenant between <xod and all flesh upon 
the. earth ;" yet the world itself will have an end, 
and therefore» thoii^b this bow is said to. be the 
testimonial of an evertaatrng coveimnt, yet it can 
posaesa only a limited duration. : 

Gee. xvii, 8, 13, 19 : " Ami 1 will give 
unto thee aad unto thy seed after thee, the land 
wbefein &ou art a stranger, all the land of Ca- 
naan, fi^ aeara<r;^«criv aMViov, far an everlasting 
possession. He that is born in thy house, and 
he that is bought with thy money, must needs 
be circumcised; and my covenant shall be in 
your'Sesh, ag tml^uifii^ sumfiw^ far an everlasting 
covenant" 

In this passage the land of Canaan is called an 
everlasting possession, and the covenant of cir^ 
cumcision an everlasting covenant ; yet the land 
of Canaan will not exist ^ throMgh endless ages, 
and the covenant of circumcision is declared in 
the New Testament to be already annulled* 

Numb. XXV. 13 : ^^ He shall have it and his 
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seed after him, even an everlasting covenant of 
priesthood/' hoBr^xrj umna^ yet the genealogy of 
Phinehasand Aaron cannot now be traced. 

Philem. 15 : <^ He therefore departed for a 
season, that thou shouldest receive him, otian^ioy, 
far every* that is, for his whole life only. 

Exod. xl. 15 : ** And thou shalt anoint them 
as thou didst anoint their father, that they may 
minister unto me in the priest's office ; far their 
anointing shall surely be an everlasting 
priesthood/' Compare this with Heb. vii. 19 - 
*^ For the priesthood being changed* 
there is made of necessity a change also of the 
law." Ver. 18 : " For there is verily a disan- 
nulling of the commandment going before, 
for the weakness and unprofitableness of it." ^ 

In the first of these passages it is affirmed 
that Aaron's sons shall be established in an ever- 
lasting priesthood, and that the covenant made 
with them shall be without end ; in the second 
it is declared, that this everlasting priesthood is 
changed, and this everlasting ordinance is now 
no more. Here then we have the express au- 
thority of Scripture for saying, that an everlasting 
priesthood has come to an end, and that an ever* 
lasting covenant is disannulled. 

Had the words which are here applied to the 
duration of Aaron's priesthood, been annexed to 
that of future punishment, how impossible would 
it have been deemed, by many persons, to answer 
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the ai^ument it would have furnished in support 
of its endless duration ! What stress would have 
been laid upon the word surely^ and how often 
should we have heard it repeated in reply to 
every thing which might be advanced on the sub* 
ject ; yet we have the authority of the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews for affirming that the 
argument would have been totally fallacious ! 

Since then we read of the everlasting or 
aeonian circumcision, and of the everlasting or 
seonian priesthood, it is evident that the term 
must have a limited signification ; for we cannot 
possibly suppose these things to be endless, 
merely because they are said to be of eeonian 
duration. The ?eon or age to which they related 
is gone ; the asonian covenants and statutes are 
waxed old, and have disappeared, and Jesus 
Christ has introduced a new aeon; but if we 
render the word pertnanenij continual^ or lasting^ 
we shall be able to attach a scriptural and con- 
Isistent meaning to it in every passage in which 
it occurs. Thus we shall have a just conception 
of the continual covenants of circumcision and 
priesthood, which continued during the Jewish 
aeon or age ; of the continual hills, which will 
continue during the aeon or age of the world ; 
of the continual gospel, which will be preached 
during the aeons or ages in which the Mediator 
is subjecting all things to himself, and reconci- 
ling them to the Father ; and of continual pun- 
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ifibiaenti ifbidi will be infiicted uttil the wise^ 
oecasBary ^nd beaevoleiit pw poses oCpttftishnent 
are acGomplisbecL 

The saioe kiad of observfttions may be appUed 
to the fhsdSBBfor ever^ and/or ever and e^er. Ei§ 
aimifa oHmfof^ for ever, is used to denote a limited 
period of doratioa ia the following passages. 

Ps« zxxf iu 99 : ^^ The r^^eous sbail dwell 
IB the IbjoA/ct ever /" that is^ from generatroa to 
generation. Ps« Ixi. 8 : ^^ I will sing praise to 
thy name for wer/' from one period of my life 
to another. Ps, cxxxii. 14: '^ This is my rest 
far ever" that is from age to age.^ 

£i^ rm aiwm xeu u§ rov auoifa rs flucoyo^, for 
ever amd ever^ is employed to express limited du« 
ration in the following texts, 

« Ps. xlviii. U: * This God is our God far 
evfr and ever^' that is, from age to age, for he has 
long ceased to be the God of the Jews in the 
sense bene intended. Ps. cxix. 44 : * So shall 
I keep thy law Continually^ for ever and ever^^ 
that isy through the several periods or ages of my 
life on earth. Ps. cxlv. S : ^ I will praise thy 
name for ever and ever/ that is, through e^^ry 
period of my life. Ps. cxlv. 91 : ^ Let all flesh 
bless bis holy name for ever and ever^ that is, 
from age to age, or through every i^. Ps^ 



* See SuDpfto&*8 £««iy^ pp. I7> 18^ 
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cxlviti« 6: ^ He hath establidied the heavens^ 
ever and every that ia, tfarai^b all ages*'' ^ 

^' It is an dbserratioQ of the utmost importance 
that when cuenf^ or cutmttg, are applied to the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked, th^ are nerer 
joined to lile, immoftaHty, incomiptibflity, but 
are always connected with fir^ of with that 
punishment, pain, destruction or second death, 
which is effected by means of fiie« Now since 
fire, which consumes or deccmposes other per»b- 
able bodies, is itself of a dissoluble or periling 
nature, this intimates a limitatfon of the period 
of time," f 

it is probable, also, that one chief reason why 
the future punishment of the wicked is often de- 
noted by the melBphor of fire, is because it was 
the i^ent which was generally employed in jMirt* 
fying other bodie84 Allusions are continually 
made in Scripture to this property of fire. Mala- 
chi iii* 3» 3 : ^ But who may abide the day of 
his comiiig, and who shall stand when he appear- 
eth ? for he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers* 
soap ; and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of 



^ Simpsoa'fi Es8ay> pp. 17> 18. 

t Ibid. p. 22. 

X It is true tliis metaphor is very frequently used to signify 
io^gnstion and anger, as in Rev. xiv. ]0> and Heb. x. 27, font 
the passages qmoted above prove that at is also en^loyed ta 
denote the corrective nature of punishment. 
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mlvety and he shall purify the sona of Levi, and 
purge them a» gold and silver^ that they may of- 
fer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness/' 
Jspiah xlviii. 10: '^ Behold, I have refined thee. 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction." 
Mark ix, 49 : " For every one . shall be salted 
with fire» and every sacrifice shall be salted with 
salt/* In this passage, which itself relates to fu* 
ture punishment, the double metaphor of salt and 
fire, appears to be used to signify the same thing, 
the corrective nature of punishment. 1 Peter i. 
7 : ^' That the trial of your faith being much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise 
and honour and glory, at the appearance of Jesus 
Christ/' Allusion to this property of fire is also 
made in the following passages. Ps. xii. 6: 
'^ The words of the Lord are pure words: as sil-> 
ver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven 
times/' Matt. iii. U, IS: *^ He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire ; whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and gather his wheat into the garner: 
but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire/' The parellel passage in Luke iii. 17. 
Rev. iii. 18 : " I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not ap- 
pear." 
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If appears, then, that since the terms amv and 
aicowo^, are constantly applied to things which ei- 
ther have perished, or which must be destroyed, 
no argument can fairly be deduced from their use 
alone, in proof of the absolute eternity of future 
punishment, even although it should be allowed 
that some passages in which they occur denote 
duration without endJl^ Before their application 
ta this subject can be conclusive, it must be 
shown that there is something in the nature of 
punishment which requires that whenever they 
are annexed to it, they must necessarily denote 
endless duration ; a task which it is not easy to 
accomplish, and the very attempt at which seems 
absurd : but even if it could be accomplished, it 
would prove, not that the nature of these terms 
gives the sense of eternity to punishment^ but 



• That they are sometimes connected icith subjects which 
have an eadless duration, must be admitted ; for example, in 
some passages which relate to the glory of God. Rom. xyi. 27 : 
" To the only wise God be glory, ik tovc ommmk, /or ever" 
] Peter iv. 11 : *' That by Jesus Christ God may be glorified, 
tp whom be glory alld dominion, c«< re^ eumaq ttn mwwffor 
ever and ever" 1 Tim. yi. 16 : '' To him who only hath immor* 
tality, be honor and dominion, eumvMf, everlasting" And in 
some passages which relate to the nature of the Divine Being, 
Rom, xyi. 26 : ** According to the commandment, tb eumns Bta, 
of the everlasting' Ood" But it is eyident that in these pas- 
sages these words do not giye the sense of endless to, but 
receive it from the subject to which they are applied. 

U 
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a thorny pillow ; for the turbulence of malignant 
passion would even there disturb their repose ; 
like those miserable pageants of grandeur, who 
live in gorgeous palaces, and whom mirth and joy 
encircle, while some foul crime weighs heavy on 
their conscience, the paleness of whose cheek 
the surrounding splendor does but deepen, and 
whose quivering lip moves but the more tremu- 
lously for the pleasure which invites their parti- 
cipation : anguish and despair are in their hearts. 

Every fault we commit must involve us in suf- 
fering. Misconduct and misery are connected 
together by a law as steady and invariaUe in its 
operation, as that which regulates the motions of 
the planets. If we die without having acquired 
virtuous and pious habits, and with hearts at- 
tached to criminal pleasures, there is no alter- 
native ; we must necessarily suffer an anguish, 
which both reason and revelation assure us must 
in every case be dreadful, but the degree and the^ 
duration of which can be determined only by the 
nature, the number, and the aggravation of our 
sins. 

With an evidence which no reasonable mind 
can resist, and with deep and impressive solem- 
nity, the Scriptures assure us that after death 
Cometh the judgment ; that all mankind must 
appear before the tribunal of Jesus Christ ; that 
they must be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they have been good 
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or evil ; that the virtuous of every nation, kin-* 
dred, people, aiid religion, shall be admitted to 
a state of pure and exalted happiness, where all 
their faculties shall be enlarged, where every ob-^ 
ject calculated to exercise and satisfy them shall 
abound, where every natural and moral iniper-^ 
fection, and therefore every painful sensation, 
shall be for ever excluded, and where, existing in 
immortal vigor, they shall be continually rising 
higher and higher in the scale of excellence and 
enjoyment^ till they attain a measure of both, 
which at present we can neither calculate nor 
^comprehend. But they assure us too, that the 
wicked shall be doomed to a state of sufieriiig, 
awful in it^ nature, iand lasting in its. duration; 
that they shall be excluded from the habitations 
of the just ; that between them and the virtuous 
a great gulph shall be fixed ; that no song of joy 
shall be heard in these regions of remorse ; that 
weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth, shall be 
there ; and that th<g recollection of the sins they 
have committed, the mercies they have abused, 
arid the privileges they have lost, shall fill them 
with intolerable anguish. 

The doctrine of Universal Restoration not only 
teaches these solemn and momentous truths, but 
inculcates them in a manner the best adapted to 
convince the understanding, and to affect the 
heart. It is not this doctrine, therefore, which 
cries to those who are at ease in Zion, ^^ Peace^ 
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peace» when there 13 no peace;'' it is not this^ 
doctrine which says to the wicked, ^^ Ye shall 
not surely die ;'^ which relaxes the ties of moral 
obligation, or promises an exemption from pun- 
ishment, whatever dispositions are indulged, or 
whateva: crimes are committed. 
, With a solemnity peculiar to itself, it assures 
the wicked that they can enjoy no rest ; that 
they must be miserable as long as they are cri- 
minal ; and if there be any thing affecting in 
tenderness, or persuasive in benignity, that doc^ 
trine must have a peculiarly moral tendency 
which inculcates that the suffering they endure 
will induce an abhorneoce of its ctii|$ei and that, 
purified fronh sin, repebtont and reclaimed, in 
love with hi^iness and igoodness, aod looking 
with humble, penitent and supplicatiia^ hearts 
to the Father of mercies for Ibrgiveneast be will 
have compassion upon them, speak to them the 
words of peace, and take them to his bosom as 
his children ; that even as a father pitieth Jbis 
children, so the Lord will have compassion upon 
them that fear him, knowing their framC) and 
remembering that they are but dust. 

^ I have taken no pleasure in your suffering,'' 
may we conceive our heavenly Father to say to 
his penitent children, when the discipline under 
which he wiU place them shall have accom- 
plished its design. '^ I have chastised you only 
.with a view to correct the evil which was in you. 
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You feel and deplore your error. You are fitted 
to partake of true happiness : come, then, for 
there is room ; ^ This my son was dead and is 
alive, was lost and is found ! ' " 

If at that moment this reclaimed child should 
have the feelings of a man, and testify in human 
language the sensations of his soul, will he not 

'fyi\l 4Qwuh^^^ thv» mo9t lovely B^i9g, ^qd^ in 

a rapture of adoring gratitude, exclaini'*^^ 7hy 
wisdom and thy goodness have prevailed ! With 

pmiilQOoe Irelttrn uaii9 tbtf^, from wb^ot I ought 
oeivfir iQ have d^pitfbe^ I )Ffttbtf , ^Qoeiye thy 
child. Tlffiretemity <tf. imffixMrnt-^U giv^tt me 
•kaU ip^ak Iby praiae t '' 

Wiiat a mainar^bte a»d ^th^tmg apactade 
wnmt Buck a reconciUatira a^rd to the iidiole 
mtiooal creation ! How gisoat am^t he Jta.aiaial 
iDfktenee ! How aiueb bettor ;mti3t it anwi^er all 
^ purposes of justiAc la wall aa haoevolaace^ 
than the coodamnatioa of miUiona of m^Ui^ns of 
ratioaalibeiqgiAo a total lo$8,ofQQii8oioiia.ei|ift- 
ence, ior to the aaduranee of tdie most e^mrucia. 
ting. torments, which can accomplish ns possible 
end, except that of sinking the unba^^ victims 
deeper and deeper in sin and .misery! Which 
spectacle is most Av^i^diy^f the >God4pf love, and 
ia ivhieh is most appaasnt the fiagar of io^nite 
wisdom, power, and baoeisolenpe ? , 
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SECTION II. 



OF THE APPLICATION OF THE SAME WORD TQ THE HAPFI- 
NESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS, AND THE PUNISHMENT OP 
THE WICKED* 



SiNCK it is evident that the terms eternal, ever^ 
lasting, for ever, and for ever and ever, denote 
a limited duration, and therefore that their ap-* 
plication to future punishment cannot pipve its 
absolute eternity, it is farther uiged in sufiport of 
the doctrines of Endless Misery, and of Limited 
Punishment terminated by Destruction, that the 
same word is applied, both to the happiness of 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked; 
and that, as in the one case this term is always 
supposed to convey the idea of happiness with- 
out end, so in the other it must in all fair and 
reasonable construction be allowed to denote 
endless loss or suffering. 

The proper and full reply to this objection is,^ 
that the application of auvwo;, to the happines of 
the righteous, and the punishment of the wicked, 
cannot of itself prove the absolute eternity of 
either. If the endless duration of the happiness 
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of the righteous be established beyond doubt, 
the proof is derived from other sources, and does 
not depend upon this term. 

The passage on which the present objection 
is chiefly founded, occurs in Matt, xxv, 46: 
*' And these: shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal/' 
Although the same word is here employed to 
express the duration both of future reward and 
punishment, yet the difference between the 
nature of the two subjects, the difference be^ 
tween the substantives to which the adjective is 
applied, and the clear testimony of Other pas- 
sages of scripture, which fdate to the fitial 
destiny of mankind, all concur to shew/that in 
the former case it signifies an endless, and in the 
latter a limited duration. 

There is the greatest possible difference be^ 
tween the nature of the subjects to which the 
term is applied. When an everlasting life of 
happiness is promised to the righteous, the 
subject naturally leads us to believe, that its 
duration will be without end, because we can 
conceive of nothing which should bring it to 
a termination. There is every reason to believe 
that the- same motive which induced the Deity 
to impart it for a very protracted period, will 
lead him to render it endless. The happiness 
of which the pious will be in possession in a 
future state is the attainment of the object for 
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wliieb (bey were created, the completiop q( tbe 
design of th^^ir eiKistence : as long b» they con- 
tinue to enjoy, they prMQPte the b^oevoicAt pur- 
poae of their Cimtor, and therefoi^ th«ir felicity 
hM in itself tbe pronijue of immortality^ Happir 
new,, too, ii w eternal principle; it is coeval 
with the Deity, and wJU be lasting as himself* 
But misery is is every respeot the seveise* It is 
not the object for which mftakivd weite buou^t 
into being ; its prevalence is not the fMlfilmfini 
of the designs of the Dei ty j as k>9g m it ma»U, 
his purposes cannot be oomplelad; it isnot^Mif 
an end, it is only the tnmios to an mn^ which 
alone is auffietent lo prove that it cannot be 
eternal, but must cease aa soon as it baa aoeom*' 
plisbed its allotted work. There is, therefwe, 
such a difference betwjseh the nature of happii- 
neas and misery, as necessarily leads to tbe con- 
clusion, that their duration will be difiereat* 
TJie term» flw»fio^, .applied to the 6cst, derives 
frofn it the aignificatioD of endless <dumtioA ; 
applied to the second* it is restrietad by it to a 
limited period. 

o There is an equal difference hetwaeo the 
nature of the substantives to which this word 
is applied. Thus, in this very passage, when it 
relates to the righteous, it is connected with ^an|, 
a 'Substantive which signifies life ; when it re<f 
apects the wicked, it is joined with. xaXduri^, a 
term v^ich invariably denotes csrr^ctai^juiuish* 
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ment. * Tba| tlie phrase everlasting, or coptinual 
life, when applied to the pious, may signify an 
immortal existence, it is reasonable to believe^ 
because the nature of the subject countenances 
the opinion, and it is favored by many passages 
of Scripture: that the expression everlasting 
punishment, or lasting correction, when applied 
to the wicked, denotes a limited punishment, it 
is impossible to deny, becouse a corrective can- 
not be^n endless punishment; because the vjery 
hypothesis is incompatible with the desigm of 
ibe Divine government ; because it if contmry to 
the general tenor of the New Testament, an4 
beKiause it deprives many of its most striking and 
animating expressions of all their beauty and 
truth. 

Nor does the affixing of ,^ different meaning 
to the same wotd, occurring twice in the same 
sentence, afford any objection to this interpreta-* 
tion. The difference in the :su|>ject in the one 
case and the other is so manifest, as clearly to 



* *' Th^ word here rendered panishment^ properly signifies 
correctioo for tbB benefit of the lender. And the word trans- 
lated everlastings is often used to express a long but indefinite 
duration. This text^ therefore, so far from giving countenance 
to the harsh doctrine of eternal misery, is rather favorable to 
the more pleasing and more probable hypothesis of the ultimate 
restiMiti^n of Ithe wieked to virtue and to happii^^Qs/.' Improved 
y^WQP^ note in loc. 
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point out its diflferent signification; so that if 
the Scriptures afforded no example of a similar 
repetition of the same word in a twofold sense, 
it ought not to induce the least doubt of the 
validity of the principle upon which the dis- 
tinction in the present passage is established. 
But the fact is, that there are several places in 
which the same word is applied twice in the 
same sentence, with a dissimilarity as to the 
extent of duration denoted by it, exactly similar 
to this. For example, 

Hab. iiis 6 : ** And the everlasting mountains 
were scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow ; 
his ways are everlasting/* In this passage the 
same word is applied to the duration of moun- 
tains, and to the duration of the ways of God : 
in the latter part of the sentence it signifies 
absolute eternity; in the former it must denote 
limited duration. This passage affords another 
striking illustration of the principle, that it is 
the nature of the subject in relation to which the 
term aicovio^ is used, that determines the length 
of duration it must be understood to denote. 
When it relates to the Deity, it derives from his 
nature the sense of absolute eternity : when it 
expresses the duration of mountains, it is re- 
stricted by their nature to a Umited significa- 
tion. 

Rom. xvi. 25, 86 : " According to the revela- 
tion of the mystery which was kept secret, p^g ovoi^ 
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aia>yioi$, in the times of the ages, but has now been 
made manifest, according to tlie commandment, 
T8 aia>yi8 0f», of the everlasting God/' Tit. i. 2 : 
^* In hope, i^anig aitovie^ ofeterfial life, which God, 
who cannot lie, promised,'' wqo ;(§ova>v aia>via»y, 
before the times of the ages, or be/ore the world 
began, or before the ancient dispensations. 

These examples are abundantly sufficient to 
prove that the argument in support of the endless 
duration of punishment, founded upon this ap* 
plication of the term, is also fallacious. 
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SECTION ni. 

OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ENDLESS MISERY, 
DERIVED MK>M tHfi PHRASE UNQUENtiHAdLiB FIRE. 

Ths following passages have been deemed <k^ 
eisive proofs of the endless duration of the misery 
of the wicked. 

Matt. XXV. 41 : " Depart from me ye cursed, 
eig TO iruq n aiioyioy, into eternal or lasting fire." 
Jude 7: "As Sodom and Gomorrha are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance, 
^tvqog aifloi^M), of eternal fire.** This fire has been 
extinguished long ago. Matt. iii. 13 : " But he 
will burn the chaff, Tugi our&foi, with unquench- 
able fire.*' Mark ix. 43—49: "And if thy 
hand cause thee to offend, cut it off: it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than having 
two hands to go into hell, inio thejire that never 
shall be quenched^ where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot 
cause thee to offend, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter halt into life, than having two feet 
to be cast into hell, into thejhre that never shall 
be quenched. And if thine eye cause thee to 
offend, pluck it out : it is better for thee %o enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye, than 
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hating »wd 6yek t6 Beca§t into hdl &«, ^0hM 
their tbtirfHdiethndii (mdtkejifek not qumtMtf 
for evi^ 6ne sfidl be salted with fire,- and ^V«y 

sdcrtficer *hall be fialted with salt/' 

It i^ argtrdfd that dtir Lord in tbi^ {yardage 
repeats five times that the fiir6 into whieh the 
tvicked afe dast, shall never be quwi^h^ ; that 
three tittles he speaks of hell as a frfa^e where 
thd vtrOrdd df^th not, and that, still fafthev to shew 
the perpetuity of the suflfering* df the wicked 
he adds, ** for every one shall be salted with fire. 
As It is the property of salt to preaetve, it i^ 
argued, that the infereiide justly dediieiWe from 
this awful intimation is^ that this fire, white it 
torments its unhappy victims, shall not piit a 
period to their existence, but, contrary to its 
natural effect, continue them in being.* 

A careful ej^aminatiott of this f)assage will 
shew that this at^me()t is founded upon n fUse 
interpretation of the metaphors which are here 
employed, and that it i^ altogether fallacious. 
Jesus speaks of the wicked as being eaSI iftt& 
the valley of Hinnom, into the uni^uestibnable 
fire, where the worm dieth not. Yet " in ihA 
Vattey of Hinnofn the worm died when its food 
fkiled, and the pile on which hutnan saetificei^ 
Were burnt to Motoch was often extirtguished/* 
Ifmctytke. 

*' These embfenaatical images, expressing heWy 
were in use artidng the Jews befbre our Sairiotir'ii 
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time* The son of Sirach says, vii« 7) * The 
vengeance of the ungodly is fire and worms/ 
Judith xvi. 17: VThe Lord will take vengeance 
on the nations. &c., in the day of judgment, in 
putting fire and worms in their flesh/ '' Lowth's 
Note on Isaiah Ixvi. 34. 

When it is said that every one shall be salted 
with fire»^ or every sacrifice is salted with salt, 
this is to be understood, ** not literally as the 
law requires, Levit. ii. 13, but figuratively, with 
the ss^lt of divine assistance and instruction.. 
Salt being a preservative of food from hasty 
corruption, was among the Jews an emblem 
of virtue and knowledge, by which the mind 
is purified. Coloss. iv. 6: ^Let your speech 
be always with grace, seasoned with salt.* ** 
Newcome. 

That the phrase tfnjftimc/ia&/€^r€, upon which 
so. much stress, is always laid in the argument 
for Endless Misery, does not denote a fire which 
shall never cease, is most certain. The following 
passages afibrd irresistible evidence, that it is 
constantly used in the Scriptures in a limited 
sense. 

Jer. xvii. 27: ^^ But if ye will not hearken 
unto me, to hallow the sabbath day, and not to. 
bear a burthen, even entering in at the gates of 
Jerusalem on the sabbath day, then will I kindle 
fire in the gates thereof^ and it shall. devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be 
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QUEKCHED*/^ Yet the same prophet predicts 
that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, ch. tx%. 18, &c. *- 
Ezek. XX. 45-— 48: "Moreover the word of 
the Lord came unto me- saying, Son of man^ 
set thy face towards the souths and say to the 
forest of the south, Hear the word of the Lord. 
Behold I will kindle a fire in thee, and it shall 
devour every green tree in thee, and every dry 
tree, the flaming flame shall not be 
QUENCH ED j and all faces from the south to the 
nortkshall be burned therein, and all flesh shall 
see that r the Lord have kindled it; it shall 

NOT BE quenched/' ' 

If it be supposed that these menaces were 
actually executed upon Jerusalem, and that 
when this* devoted city was destroyed, the pro-^ 
phecy was literally accomplished, it must be. 
admitted that the fire which consumed it is 
already extinguished, and that therefore the 
scriptural me&tning of an * unquenchable fire is 
not one which has no* termination. If these 
dreadful threatenings be more justly considered 
as figurative, it must be allowed that they ex- 
press the Divine displeasure, and the severity 
of the punishment which is inflicted on the dis- 
obedient, but not that they determine any thing 
relative to its-duration. / 

Isaiah xxxiv. 9—1 1 : *^ And the streams thereof 
(of the land of Idumea) shall be turned into 
pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and 

X ' 
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tke IwA itmeof shall become baraiiig pitch* 
It 4RALV vox ^e ^u&nchep kxckt voe 
piAY J the moke thereof shaH go up for eoer: 
froav generation to. gener^itjon \i eboll be waste ; 
none shall pafss tbrougjli: ]^;/iMr e^er. But.|he 
cormorant and the bittern ^heM possess it : the 

owl also and the raven shall dwell in it: and he 

J , . ... 

shall stce^ch out upon it the line pf ^onfusion» 
and the stone of emptiness^f 

N<i fire^ wi^ which the wicked are threatened^ 
n expressed in langiuage ^: styong a«[ tbiAiye^ it 
is obvipvaf that tlus pbrasmlogy cannotde^t^te i| 
fire which shall never end; for if any one ca^ 
belike that Idumea was re^y turned iptq pitch 
and,brini|itoQ^,,andset on fire, yet itisiinpoesiblQ 
to suppose, that it will continue burning, through 

4 

the agies of eternity ; and if the deQunciation be 
interpret(9d in a4g!iua.tivesi)nsei.the^cald«itte9!ik 
thf^atenp must beiundeiptood to be cif a tempiGyrai 
Hfttuffe, wd th^reforQ of linij ted duration, . 

4 

Siinpaon concludes M^ examination of the 
t^rmi Hfi^, fife^ in gen^ral^ and qf tbeee paasi^ea 
in partifiilAri with the following; admin^e oh* 
seiyatiQns:: 

^ Atk tbasd aev»r0l i|ie!tapbf>ra« by whteih fq tiira 
pumieihmei^t! V^ deaeribecli .will nod adiuit of beings 
understood literally. For; if tbrW ilU^FprMtidi, 
aomeiOf dkeipi wouldf«lash with othem< ' ^ot is 
tlier^ *^y, l^roper authority fer ta)nngraoy etie of 
tbew i« preference toi the; re^t^; ^nd ^Kf^ai»ing 
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them sa a^ to accord with that which we select 
9s the rule of interpretation. We aire coiapelled; 
therefore, to look out for some key to .the eKpIat 
nation of them all, so as to be consistent with 
each other< If any one of these figurative 
representations has United with it a plain term 
that will accord, not only with the single figure 
with which it is conjoined, but alsO with the 
various other figures that are employed upon this 
aiufajeet ' ii^ tbe N<aw TeUament ; abd espedally 
if it eoinoides with the actual explanitfion and 
tMe of^ tl» yery same figures in th^ writings of 
the Jewidi pfophet&i we iftay fkirly interpret all 
the figurative expressiolia by this plain one^ 

^'Now the wordi MKiger and indigfiMian that 
Qccfar in Rer. xiv. 10, Hellr. t. 97$ have a plaia 
and distinct meaning. ' The sarn^ shall difkik^ 
of the wine of the: wrath of God, whiioh is 
poured out without iftiittite jnto the cup Of hisf 
indigMtiony sAd he sbattber tormented with fire' 
and brimstdne^ in the^resettce of the holy angels 
and iti the presence of the lamb/ AU the other 
t^riiis that are etaiployed to describe thegrietous 
futufft punishment of the wicked, are^ proper 
figurative repretent^tiona of tte dreadful effects' 
of divine indignatioor agiinet sinners j a»d, cori^ 
sidered m this light, the^ entirely agree with- 
each othep» The Old l^e8tament was b<)th the 
religious and the civil code of:the Jews, aod thd' 
Gr^ek translation of it was cpnimoniy used by 

X 3 
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them in the time of our Lord and his apostles; 
They therefore adopted many expressions from 
the books contained in it. Now the Jewish 
prophets, it is well known, described the Deity 
himself, and all his operations and proceedings, 
ina'bold and moist highly figurative style. The 
similitudes which we are now considering, they 
often employed, in -representing the great dis- 
pleasure of the Most High' against sin, and the. 
painful chastisement of death that he will inJSict 
in this worlds upon those who transgresp^hia 
laws and abuse his favors. The metaphors of 
fire,^ unquenchable, fire, and their worm -^ not 
dying; as well as other figures,; are thus- applied 
in the following texts, in which there are plain 
expressions, that lead to the true interpretation 
of the figurative. * . ' 

'^Deut. xxxii. 99 — 95: *A fire is kindled 
in mine ang'er, and shallburn unto the lowest 
hell,' and shall consume^ the earth with her in- 
crease, and set on fire the foundations 'of the 
mountains. M will heap^mischiefe upoh.tbem: 
I will spend mine arrows updn.them: they shall' 
be burnt, with hunger and 'devoured .with burn^ 
ing heat, and- with bitter destruction ; I . will 
also send the teeth of beasts upon them,, witb 
the portion of serpents of , the dust ; the 'sword 
without, and terror within,sshaH destroy^ both 
the young man and the yii*ginj' the suckling also 
with the man of grey hairs.* Isa. Ixvi. 14-^16: 
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*The indignation of Jebovah.shall.be known 
towards bis enemies. For. behold Jehovah will 
come with his. fire and with his chariots, like a 
whirlwind, to render his anger with' fiiry, and 
his rebuke like flanies of fire. For hy fire and 
by bis sword will Jehovah plead with all flesh, 
and the slain of the Lord shall be many/ Ver.94: 
^ And they shall go forth and look upon the car- 
casses of the men that have transgressed against 
me: ybr their worm shall not die^ neither shall 
their fire he quenched^ and they shall be an ab- 
horring unto all flesh.' Here dead carcasses 
are spoken of as being devoured by worms or 
destroyed by fire. This, therefore, does not 
imply, but excludes the idea of their feeling 
pain. See also Isaiah v« 34, 35, xxx. 37 — S3 ; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 46, &c. 

'^ From the above quotations out of tbe Old 
Testament, it appears, that the metaphors in the 
New Testament, which we are considering, must, 
in the strongest sense, be understood, of grievous 
suffering and destruction by death. The wicked, 
then, are described as dying again after severe 
punishment in the world to come. There is no 
passage in which it is said that they shall be 
immortal, or shall remain in a state of torment 
without dying. We have no sufficient ground, 
then, for maintaining that the punishment of 
sinners will have no termination^ nor for af- 
firming that the second death, which we are 
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asiured they shall undergo, will put a final period 
to their existence. These are conclusions upon 
which consequences of too great moment depend, 
to admit of their being deduced from figurative 
language alone. Plain and explicit terms seem 
indispensably requisite to justify such senti- 
ments/' 
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SECTION IV. 

OF THE AMUMfiNT m FAVOR 6F Ef^DLBSS MISERY, ' 

Ths language of our Wd jfeapectiog the 
unhappy p^r^Q who sbeti^yed bj|iiu h^ jbwu 
supposed t9 furnish a strong argupt^ent; in sup. 
port of the endli^ss misery of the wicked^ • ^* The 
Spn of Man goeth aa it is written of him ; hut 
woe unto that man by whom the Son qf Man 
i^ b^rayed. ^ It would have bee^.^ood for that 
man if be had not been born.'' Matt^ «X;VU 34^ 

Should a period eve^r arrive when Judaa. will 
be restored to happinessji ouf Lord, it is argi^ed, 
could nqt with truth have affirmed^ that it would 
have been gopd for him if he had npt been born ;. 
because^ thou^ the sufferii^ inflicted on him 
be ever so severe and protracted» if it.be the 
mefins of corre^tii^ his evil disposition, and 
preparing him for immortal felicity^ hia exist* 
ence mujst ;upQn the whole be an incalculable 
blessing. 

To this it is common to reply, and the answer 
is abttndantfy sufficient, that the language of our 
Lord is proverbial, and that no sober mind .Will 
venture to rest such a tremendoos doctrine uponf 
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the solitary use of a Jewish proverb. The 
phrase is often used proverbially, both by sacred 
and profane authors. Simpson observes, that it 
is often found in the Talmudical writers. See 
Woljius^s and Lightfoofs Note on Matt. xxvi. 34 ; 
also Grotiui in loco, et Alberti Observ. Philo- 
logicse, &c., who produce several instances of 
similar modes of expression. To the truth of 
these observations Dr. Gill, who was certainly 
in no degree hostile to the doctrine of endless 
misery; or to any other orthodox opinion, bears 
his decided testimony. In his notes on this and 
the parallel passage in Mark, he says, ** This is 
a rabbinical phrase frequently used in one form, 
or other, and sometimes as our Lord spake it : it 
rs applied to such as speak false and lying words, 
and regard not the glory of their Creatpr.^^F 

That this kind of language was common 
among the Jews, we have abundant proof in 
several parts of Scripture. Job, in the anguish 
of his heart, exclaims, *^ Let the day perish 
wherein I was bom, and the night wherein it 
was said, There is a man child conceived. Let 
that day be darkness ; let not God regard it 
from above, neither let the light shine upon it. 



* The Improved Version g^yes as a conjectiiral meamiig of 
tUs phrase, '' It would have been good for hioi (Uie.tndtor) 
|f that man (the Son of Man) had never been bom.*' See note 
kloc 
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because it shut not up the doors of my mother's 
womb, nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. Why 
died I not from the womb ? Then should I have 
been, still and quiet. 1 should have slept.'^ Job 

111. 3.: . ./* 

Jeremiah uses, if possible, still more strong 
and bitter language. Jeremiah xiv. 14--^18:^ 
V Cursed be the (jay.wli^rein I was born. ^ Let 
not the. day wherein my mother'^boreme^ be 
blessed^ Cursed be the man that brought tid- 
ings to my father, saying, A man child is born 
unto thee, making bim very glad. Let that man 
be as the cities which Jehovah overthrew and 
repented not : and let him hear the cry in the 
morning and the shouting at noon«tide, because 
he slew me not from the womb, or that my mo- 
ther might have been my grave. Wherefore 
came I out from the womb to see labor and 
sk>rrow, that my days should be consumed with 
shame ?*' 

If then Job could use such language, while 
enduring suffering which was indeed very severe, 
but which was only of a temporal nature, and 
which cannot be supposed to have arisen in any 
degree from the apprehension of endless misery ; 
and if Jeremiah could adopt it for no other 
reason than because he suffered a little disgrace 
in a good cause ; with how much greater justice, 

* See Bhyney'g note en this passage* 



9fi4 iwitb wh^t flolemn and impressive energy 
might opr Lord apply it to Judas, whose crime 
WW ;of jBP de^p a dye^ and whose punishment 
IKUpt n$icessarily be so great ! filing acquainted 
with the Jewish Scriptures, and accustomed to 
tbia Jkind of Itnguage, his hepmB mtist often 
have heard f^milar jwpressiojia^pplied to persons 
^)iose suflRsiiDgs wtiie triflipg iximpaied wrtfaf 
lhP69 pf tlie traitor^ : 
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SECTION V. 

OP THB ARGUMENT 1^ FAVOR OP 9NPUSS UlSBBY, DB« 
RIVED FROM THE LANGUAGE WHICH IS USED CONCERN- 
ING ^THB SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 

• . * * 

<* WHSRsiPOiLB all manner qf sin and |)k»^ 
phemy shall be forgiven .unto men, but tbe bias^ 
phemy against the Holy fihoat shall not be&r* 
given UQto men. And whosoever apeakedi a 
woid against the Son of Man it shall be iorgtvca 
him : but whosoever spei^eth agaiaat die. Holy 
Gfaosli, it shall not be fiaigivoi him, lusidief in 
this world, neitbef in the world to icoine.'^ Mtttt. 
xii. 81,89. 

This passage has beun suppose to affi>rd a 
decisive argument in support of the iandlesa du« 
ration of the punishment of the. wicked : but if 
this be the case, the pMMsf musjt depond isither 
upon the phrase, ^< Whosoever speslceth a word 
against the Holy Ghost it shall not be ibrgiveB 
him ;" or upon that which immediately follows, 
*< neither in this world nor in the World to 
come.'' 

With regard to the first, it may be admitted 
that this dreadful threatening will be executed 
to the very letter, and yet the cctf^ifeession will 
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afford no proof of the endless duration of punish^ 
ment. Whoever is guilty of this sin may not 
be forgiven ; he may suffer all the punishment 
due to his crime ; that punishment may be pro- 
tracted and terrible, and yet it may not be end- 
less, because it is one thing for punishment to be 
great and durable, and another, to be without 
end. The reasoning which is founded upon this 
text, instead of establishing any thing, assumes 
the' point in dispute. The passage is adduced 
to show^ that the punishment inflicted upon un- 
pardoned sin is endless, yet all which it affirms, 
taken literally and in its largest^ sens^, is, (hat 
there is one sin which will not be forgiven : so 
that the precise thing to be proved, namely^ 
that unpardoned sin will be punished with end- 
less suff&ring,' is takenfor granted; 

The phrase, '^ neither in this age nor in the 
age^ to come,'' is so far from denoting endless 
duration, that it. is itself a: decisive proof: that 
expressions' of this kind /do not signify proper 
leterhity ; for if the contrary he maintained, the 
correct renderings of this paissajge must be, neither 
in this eternity^ hor'in the eternity to come. 

Th'e'langUageof our Lord in this, text, refers 
without r doubt to the conduct of; the Pharisees, 
who, when they could not deny the reality of 
his miracles,' attributed' the power by which he 
performed them^not to. God,' but to the agency 
of «vil beings. He appeals to his works: as a 
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proof that he is come forth from God; but he 
IS assisted by a very different being, say they : 
^' He casteth out deilions by Beelzebub the prince 
of the demons/' Nothing coutd discover ' more 
shocking malignity. Now, says our Lord, every 
kind of calumny is a crime of great enormity, 
and pardoned by God with the utmost difficulty : 
but to speak evil of God himself, by attributing 
his beneficent and miraculous works to a wick^ 
ed ^ being, is an offence of the de'e{^est dye, and 
much n^ore difficult to be pardoned. ^ This ap- 
pears to be what our Lord affirms, and all which 
he affirms in this passage. 

If this be a just interpretation of these words, 
they afford an example of a mode of expression 
which is very frequently employed by the He- 
brews, and of whi6h we have several instances 
in the Scriptures. When they would say that 
one thing is more excellent, easy or difficult, 
than.andther, they often positively affirm the 
one and deny the other. In this manner God 
is represented. Matt. ix. 13, as saying, ** I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,^' meaning by this, 
not that sacrifices were in themselves disagree- 
able to him, but that acts of beneficence were 
more excellent and acceptable. So Matthew,' 
chap. V. 18, saysi *^ Tiir heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall by no means 
pass away from the law, till all be accomplished ;" 
which Luke explains, chap. xvi. 17> by saying, 
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.*< Ip if MWM^. fof li^atfMi and earth to; pa^ away^ 
than f<Mr one tiUde of the law to HI** In th^ 
sana^ no^niver CUirist, in the text» seems to say^ 
tl^teyery other kind of evil-sp6aking may be 
forgiyeni but that to speak evil of God ot his 
spirit shall Dot be pardoned^ when bo more ii 
iDtended^ than that it is more difficult to obtain 
the foj^iveness of the one offence than of the 
other.* 

There are other expositoiSi however, who 
plead for understanding these words literally, 
and suppose them to declare that to speak evil 
of the Spirit of God in the manner before 
mentioned, is an unpardonable offence, either 
because the persons who are guilty of it, reject^ 
ing the evidence of mirrcles, resist the strongcM 
motive to repentance which God can give^ of 
because the crime is of too enormous a nature 
to come within the reach of divine mercy. But 
it does not seem probable in itself, that any sin 
committed by creatures of such limited capaci-^ 
ties, as we are, can b^ sp heinous as to leave no 
hope of pardon^ when sincerely repented of ; nor 
does it appear that our Lord himself thought it 
impossible for the Divine clemency to be ex* 
tended to it ; fqr when he was put to death by 
the Pbariseesi^wbo had been guilty of this of^ 

" ^ II I « "' «'ii M ■ 1 1 ift**ft4*«<— <4An i * I Mt i m*t^m.^m^> ,* i i li m t n ■ « > 

* See Kenridk's Expbftitiod of the Histericia Writings of the 
New Teatauent^ ]iol;je k Iocs 
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fence, he pi^8<lhfttGhMlwbukl forgive tfieiii> to 
whick it' may be' aktdeil^ 4flutti a tm V61M» b^ftiM 
we find diese' PhariseeB ask for a aigii^ and 
Cfariat tells them that one dball be gtren them, 
eren that of the prophet Jonas ; but why ihoiiici 
their request be granted, except for (heir convic^ 
tion, that they might obtatil fotgiveness?* 

The preceding obswrations are founded on 
the remaHD of Grbttus ion this passi^ who says, 
^Our Lord could not mean in thte formet* piM 
of the sentence, m whic> kt speaks of other 
sins and blasphemies, to affirm absolutely that 
Ihey shall be forgiven without repentance, be^ 
cause this is not tsme : for many of them we^are 
told will nbt be forgiven, but will tncuv tbeif 
due punishment. Therefore (tbis^ is 9 Hebrew 
fiMU'.of spedcb, signifying that atl'otber si n^ and 
blasp&eiliies shall: sa&n^ be* forgiven than the 
blasphemy agaimt the Hbly ^pintl For it wai^ 
common* among tlie Jews to say, this thing shal) 
be and this shall not be, merely tO' express the 
greater difficulty of effecting the latter than the 
former, without^ a^fflrming any thing absolutefy 
of either." 

Whitby seems to think that the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, probably refers 'to^ blaspheming 
the spirit which foil on the Apostles at tbe day 



* Ste Kmnridt^ in he. 
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of Pent^Mt See Appendix, to; Matthew xti.^ 
witli ^hoai .Doddridge, on Matlliewrxii. Sl^ 99, 
agrees. . If. this opiniOD be ' well 'founded, - it 
cannot be ^aid that tbis'sin tball not be liirgiiireD, 
became those who had committed iv wem «c« 
hprted to repent, that they might obtain pardon. 
Acts ii.:i3, 38, viii* 17'^-84.* 
( It 18 ohvious^ that the sin against the 'Holy 
Ghost conMSIs in a wilfiil and obstinate ascrip«« 
tion of the 'miraculouB powers of Jesus €farist 
to deotpniacal .agency. ^^^Verity/^' asya'oar 
Loid,Mark iii. SS, ^^ all sins shalJ be foigiiKM 
unto^'the sons of meut and blasphemies tv^here* 
with soeyer they shall. blaspfaeme:: Imtise that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy! Ghost haih 
never ^ forgi vjenen^, ^ but . is in danger of' eternal 
damnation ; beMu$$ they. Mtd Jke had 4m unekan 
qdfH/^ Matt. xii. «4: ^^ This* man doth «ot 
cast out demons, hut byBeebEebub the prince 
of the demonq/^ . These iMt words place the 
matter beyond doubt. 

Haii who, «wbe9» he saw the miracles of Jesus, 
ai^ oould not resist the conviction that they 
were real^fefiised to yield to faia authority/ but 
attributed his works to the agency of demons, 
rejected the strongest; possible evidence of the 
truth of his religion.f Befusing to profit by the 



* See Si«|iaoii*8 Essay en Fstoie Pamshmeat, p. 40. 

t '' They who ascribed the miracks ef Jesos and his AposUea 
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b^t means which the wisdom of the Deity had 
devised to make him pure and happy, there .was 
every reason to believe that he must leave this 
world utterly unprepared for the next, and suffer 
the penalty of unrepentant guilt, which will be 
the. more dreadful, in that his eyes will be opened 
to. all the enormity of his crime. This, indeed, 
will form a dreadful aggravation of the misery 
of the wicked in the state of punishment. At 
present, the mind has a wonderful power of 
changing at will the appearances of objects, so 
that it can bring itself to view even the most 
horrible crimes not only without disgust, but 
with pleasure : but in the stateof discipline in 
'which the Parent of mankind will hereafter 
place his offending offspring, this deceptive 
power will not be permitted to be exercised. 
The veil will be torn from every eye, and all 
objects will appear in their real colours. Then, 
it will not be Nero reflecting upon hits crimes 
with the blunted feelings of the man who could 
cause hundredsof innocent beings to be wrapt in 
shirts of pitch, and^ setting them on fire, mingle 
in the crowd of flaming victims, that he might 



to demoniacal agency^ resisted the strongest possible evidence 
of the tmth of the Christian religion^ and were therefore incapa- 
ble of being converted to the belief of it.*' Improved Version, 
in loc. See also Dr. Samnel Clarke's Paraphrase of this pas- 
sage, and Macknight^ in loc. 
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htfiie a nearer view of their angfuiab ; bat it wiH 
ba Naro coqt^mplattng bis wanton cruelty with 
die sensibility of Howard; with the just vtUua^ 
tion of goodness of the apostle JSvA. Is it 
possible to believe^ that this altered yiew and 
feeliDg will produce no beaeiimi) effect; will 
excite no abhorrence of sin, oo desire to burst 
ftona its thraldom and be free, or that, excitiBg 
such a disHke aad wish, they will be for ever 
iinavBttiqg } 

The degree and the duration of pnopfsbment 
aeeessary to produce the salutary change^ nftust 
be diflbient in different persons. Ther exact 
proportien it is the part c^ Infinite Wisdom to 
ijbleniiine. No nere tfaa& is requisite \ipill be 
inftiqted : as moeb as is necessary must be 
sttsfaiaed. Some must be beaten with few, and 
Mheia with many stripes ; and we learn ftqQf^ the 
passage we have been consifdering, that there is 
io &e sin against the Holy Ghost a maKgnity 
wbich will render its eradication more ^fficult 
ihaii that of any other crime. In the language 
which is used conceraing i^t, there is ipuob thai 
is awful and afi^ting^ but nothing that, is ira« 
possible or irrational,^ and it is not for us, by 
giving a false interpretation of it, to render it 
both. 
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dr mt MMiuMBirf in FAVdR or miDuss- miwry^ m- 

mJC&D FROM THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT OULPH. 

The parable of tAtitils and t^6 rich ttian h^^ 
ofteu beeii adduced id prck>f tif tlie dtidldis mi- 
sery bf thef Wrecked. It i^ necessary, therefore, 
to tioticie it, though ti(y liiteingeht peri^oii dari 
lay much stress upoti-if. Abrahstni tV repre- 
sented as sayrdg to thd rich man, Ltike s^Vi. SG, 
** Between ui ihd ytftt theie is i great gulpft 
d^^ed, so that th^y which wotild pass frofti thence 
to you cannot, nefither citi they paSsI to lis f hdl 
wOuId come from thence.** 

All which this paisr^age proves is, thkt tht 
righteous and the wicked will be placed fti dif- 
ferent states, and that the oifte eahndt pass t6 
that of the other. Resp6dtiiig the ddfati^ of 
these states it deternlines nothing'. 

Indeed, the circumstances mentionedf in the 
parable are favorabler td the OpinibU, that future 
punishment will be Corrective. Tlie ricli lUah is 
represetited as enjoying* many priVifeges ^^hich 
he abused. He had great wealth, but, hke too 
iMLany who are ra^trusted with this means of dif- 
ftiSfttg faappinessy ke possessed aii mifeeKn|^ 
heart. There is no scriptural authority f» 

y2 
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representing himras utterly profligate and aban- 
doned, and t^ give such an exhibition of his 
character is to"*pervert the design of this most 
instructive lesson, which is to admonish us, not 
that a monster of wickedness shall be punished 
in the other world, but that the man who, though 
not chargeable with doing much ill, does little 
or no good, and lives, though not perhaps an 
intemperate, a sensual life ; who, careless abou| 
the situation of others, exists only for the indul-: 
gence of his own appetites and his own vanity, 
sh^li npt escape , punishipent,* The great vice 
of his character was th^ want of diflfusive bene-; 
volenc^. He felt no compassion for the misery 
of others. Even though he saw a fellow^crea- 
tur? ready to perish with disease and hunger, it 
melted not his soul to charity. He dies, and is 
placed under the painful discipline, which is 
necessary to change his selfish disposition. In 
hell he lifts up his pyes, being in torments. He 
supplicates for niercy; he prays th^t liazarus 
may be sent to dip the tip of his finger in water 
to cool his parched tongue j his request is refused, 
and finding that he can obtain no mitigation of 
his own suffering, what does; he next solicit? 
*' I pray that thou wouldest send him to my 



* See CampbelVs note on this passage; in which will be 
fonnd some excellent practical observations on tUs beautiftil 
and impressite paroble, .« 
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father's house ; for I have five brethren ; that he 
may testify unto thero, lest they also come into 
this place of torment/* 

The very disposition, then, for which he is 
punished, is already beginning to be rectified ; 
the discipline under which he is placed is taking 
effect ; he has ceased to care only (or himself; 
a spark of benevolence is kindled in his heart. 
Instead of imbibing what is 'generally repre- 
sented as the spirit of the devil and his angels, 
from having associated with them'; instead of 
soliciting permission to go arid beguile his 
brethren to this place of tornient, he is animated 
by a disposition oJTthe purest benevoleace ; he^ 
who a little while ago was so insensible to the 
suffering of others, that the extremes of disease 
and hunger could not excite in his bosom a sin- 
gle sensation of pity. * 

This parable, therefore, which does not allude 
to the duration of punishment, but which gives 
a just exhibition of the tendency of the chastise- 
ment of a wise dnd benevolent Being, counte- 
nances the doctrine, that the Wicked will be 
ultimately restored to virtue and to happiness. 
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SECTION VII. 

Cr QUE OPimON TOAT THKRE WILL Bl VO SpOCSflSIVC 
HUflATlpN IJl A fUTUW WAm 

Jx i» npf: ff»y to 9cc(xmt for tl»q gei^raj pre¥Pr 
lAOpe pf th|e Qpinioji that t\mB wUl end with Af 
prefpnl fii^te, aa<] et^rnUy qqmwencq with tiw 
A^^t. The nptipn itself is very obscure. A» fftl 
ftt it w ip^elUgiW*, the commaa i4«a pf etewty 
seisiqs ^Oi he thftt of «t y^t gulph, m wWob d^y 
ai)^ ^ig\tU tiin« iUelf) wc| all successive diimr 
tipA^ Sfe 9V9(Uow94 up. With thi9 W gently 
ConPfiQt^ the ppiniQ9, th»t ^fter tbijgf st9A« 
commences, every thing inypt fontipi^e 99 i| 
id without ih» RPfwbility of ohaogp, ai¥l tjiat 
$hwfi?W !^^ ^icfeedne»8 i»nd misery pf th« ii»- 
pepit^A^ mnft Q^espsrily remajo u»aJiterajbte» ! 

. Th&!^ lA howftvw, M W^P» to believe ti^t 
^ujpqaM^v^ 4ftrfttiop. wiU ^rmPAte with thfipren 
sei)| U$^ In4jee4» it is by a/D xaean^ easy to || 

conceive, how there can be duration without 
succession ; at all events, no one can form a 
clear conception of it, and to ground such a 
doctrine as that of endless misery on a notion 
so unintelligble, can be justified by nothing but 
the extreme exigency of the case. « i 
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The Only passagd of Scripture which seeikiB ta 
countenance this opiDton, is Rev. Xi 6: *^ The 
angel swore — that there should be time no 
longer:'' but the context demonstrates that this 
language cannot signify, that eternity shall com** 
mence, if by this be meant endless duration 
without suodessioii ; for in. the tery neiLt yene 
another angel is spoken of as succeeding the 
sixths in tero)s. which are incoilipiUible'With Chni 
idea. Ver»7: ^* But tH^ the daff$ of the ydioe^ 
the seventh angel, when he shsU begin to sounds 
the mystery of God should be^ fitiisbed/' 

The pbiase in the received text is ^x itm iti i 
the reading of the Alexandriacii Ephrettly ttftd 
other oppror^d MSS. adopted by Oriesbaehi \§ 
sxtri i^at. The Improved Versioii reiiders the 
passage' in the following mannen^^VeiBi A-^7* 
^' And the angel whorn^ I saw standing np6tk the 
sea and upon the land, lifted up his right hand 
to heaven, and sware by Him who liveth for 
ever and ever, wba created heaven end th€ 
things which are tber«4ii) and the earth end thd 
things which are thctfdn, ftnd tb6 sea and the 
things wbieb are thereiif^ that the time mulA'Mt 
heyet^ but in the days of the btost of the seventh' 
angel, when be shall sound hie trumpet^ and tktf 
mysterp of God hath been finishedi as be hath 
proclaimed the glad tidiftgs to his serveftis the 
prophets/' 

Wakefidd renders the peseage^ ^ that there 
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should be ho longer. delay/' with whom. Dr. Gill 
qigreeS} who gives the following exposition of the 
text :. ^y The words will bear to be rendered, as 
some have observed, that there should be delay 
no longer ; that is, no delay of the coming and 
kingdom of Christ ; though the bridegroom has 
tarried, he will come, and will not tarry beyond 
the time the angel swears to : every seal of the 
sealed. book^ (chap* v. 1,) is a delay of and stop 
upon the open appearance of Christ's kingdom ; 
and. the opening, of every seal is an advance to 
it : and when the sixth seal was opened and 
Pfiganism destroyed, and Christianity spread 
throughout the empire, the kingdom of Christ 
might have been expected tp have appeared ; but 
there was. a seventh seal to be opened, which 
was a ^top upon it, and which, when opened, 
brought ruin and destruction upon the Christian 
empire, both western and eastern, under the six 
first ; trumpets ; and till the seventh sounds there 
will be a delay of Christ's kingdom, but when 
that sounds there will be no more delay/' 

The language of Scripture is directly hostile 
to, the notion, that in a future state there will be 
no successive duration. The Greek phrases, by 
which the duration of a future state is exfuressed, 
ijiecessarily imply it ; as, 9ig aimia, for an age: 
9^9 7^ atmyas rwy oumpwif^far ages ofages^ &c. 

Such are the passages which are commonly 
adduped from .Scripture in proof of the endless 
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misery of the wicked. Those which have been 
considered are all that are generally deemed 
conclusive or important. However frequently 
they may be repeated or confidently urged, they 
are totally insufficient to establish this gloomy 
and unscriptural opinion. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF THE ARGUMENTS CONCEIVED TO FAVOR THK 
DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS MISERY^ WHICH ARE NOT 
FOUNDED ON THE EXPRESS DECLARATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION L 

OF THE 'infinite EVIL OF SIN. 

One of the arguments urged in support of the 
doctrine of endless misery is so obviously falla- 
cious, that it scarcely deserves a serious con- 
sideration ; namely, that sin is an infinite evil, 
and therefore deserves an infinite punishment. 

That sin is not only an evil, but the greatest 
which can possibly attach to a moral and ac- 
countable being, is an undisputable truth ; but 
that the slightest transgression is an infinite 
offence and deserves an infinite punishment, are 
positions to which neither reason nor revelation 
afford the shadow of support. 

The advocates of this extraordinary opinion 
endeavour to establish it by an argument no less 
singular than the doctrine itself* Sin, say they, 
is an infinite evil, because it is committed against 
an Infinite Person, The heinousness of an 
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gfienc/s, tbey contend, increases 1q proportioii 
to the digoity of the p^rsOQage »gai99t whom it 
is Qoipmitted ; hmQe^ % crime agaiqst ^ king is 
always visited with greater severity of p^niah-^ 
meot, than aa offence against an ordinary per-r 
son. Since, therefore, God is infinite, and since 
ev^ry sin is an offence against God, every sin is 
an infinite evil. 

The full reply to this reasonic^ is, that it is 
not rank and station which aggravate a crime, 
but its tendency to occasion misery. An of* 
fence against a king, it is true, is of a greater 
magnitude, and is punished with more severity^ 
than the injurious treatment of an ordinary per-^ 
son ; but the reason is, that an offence against 
a king is likely to be attended with worse con« 
sequences than one against a private individual^ 
If a king be treated with insult or injusticeb a 
whole nation may he injured and thrown into 
commotion. In the one case, the evil attachea 
to a single individual^, in the other to miUion» oC 
personam in the oiie case, therefore, it is as mMch 
greats than tlM Qtbcr, as the siiw) of an evil 
yfhkk extends U> millions exceeds that which 
atla^hes only to^ a finglQ indiividnaU 

Eieaidea, w^ie sin an infinite eviU there coni4 
b« %0 degree in tiaii9^esai<^) : for ip^ben speaking 
of 1ii;6nity, it is absurd to talk oC greater or Ie9a% 
A\k iMunan actions, therefore, aU tbe language oi 
I, ail tews> human and divinei and all 
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punishments, contradict this opinion : for they 
all proceed upon the principle,' that some crimes 
are of greater magnitude than others. We know 
too, that the Deity distinguishes in the most 
exact manner between different offences ; that 
he apportions to each an equitable degree of 
punishment, and that he who has sinned greatly 
shall be beaten with many, and he who has 
offended less, with fewer stripes. 
' Indeed, it is when we consider the mrnute 
shades by which different sins and even different 
characters are discriminated, that we perceive in 
the most forcible manner the impossibility both 
of the doctrine of endless misery, and of limited 
punishment terminated by destruction. How 
slight is the difference between the worst good 
man and the best wicked man ! How impossible 
is it for the utmost exertion of hun^^n sagacity 
to distinguish between them ! Yet for this imper- 
ceptible difference in character there is, according 
to these doctrines, an infinite difference in des- 
tiny ! He who is lowest in the scale of goodness, 
and who differs from the best wicked man only 
by the slightest shade, is admitted to infinite 
happiness : he in whom wickedness preponde- 
rates upon the whole, but in so small a measure 
that no human penetration can discern it, is shut 
out from the enjoyment of heaven ; doomed by 
one doctrine to inconceivable tormepts through 
endless ages, and by the other to dreadfu) suf- 
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fering for a very protracted period, and then 
to endless extinction of being. According to 
one opinion the positive torment^ according to 
the other the positive /<m, is infinite, yet the 
difference in desert is indistinguishable ! This 
is a disproportion to which there is no parallel 
in any of the works of the Deity, and which 
cannot exist, it is reasonable to believe, in any 
of his dispensations. 
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SECTION n. 

or TM* ABtfOMSiNT W I^AVOH 0* ift^DLUSSf MidfittV, tOm^- 

B» ON THft DIVINE JUSTICS* 

As the Author of the beautiful systesi of the 
universe must possess almighty power and in- 
finite wisdom, so he must be endowed with every 
moral excellence. He who gave to all things 
the relations they possess, must be perfectly 
acquainted with them ; and since he cannot 
possibly err, nor have any motive to commit 
injustice, he must always act with undeviating 
recti tude. 

Justice is one of those virtues which are es- 
sential to the perfection of the moral character. 
The intercourses of society could not subsist 
without it, and it is peculiarly necessary in a 
governor and judge. It is, therefore, with the 
greatest propriety, attributed to the wise and be- 
nevolent Ruler of the world. 

Yet while it is universally admitted that the 
Deity possesses this excellence in the highest 
perfection, many persons entertain very errone- 
ous ideas respecting it. It is usual to speak of 
it as a stupendous and awful attribute, inexpli- 
cable in its nature, terrible in its consequences, 
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and pOBsemng little in common with the viitna 
Injustice among mankind. It in repreMnted as 
contrary in its nature to goodnessy and all the 
U86 which is made of it m fa¥or of the doctrine 
cf endleds mts#ry, must proceed upon tfaia )pte^ 
sumpti<Mi : for if it be of the mme natum' aA 
benevolence^ it can no more oppose the final 
restoration of all mankind than goodness itself. 

To sbevr the fallacy of the distinction which 
inany persoiMr endeavtyr to estabtidh betwi^n the 
justice and goodness of God, it is sufficient to 
observe, that the Deity cannot possess two attri^ 
butes of an opposite natwe to each other ; that 
a!l Im perfecCfOBs harmonize ; that they have aH 
one origin and one object ; that that origin is be- 
nevolence, and fhat object the diffu9iorf of hap- 
piness : but as there is no attribute concerning 
which such vague and mistaken notions are en-^ 
tertained, and as these opinions necessarily affect 
the view which is taken of the most interesting 
doctrines, rt is of great importance to establis^h 
precise and just conceptions respecting it. 

iPhe mreappitehension which has prevailed re- 
ktfve to thii^ subject, has Arisen chiefly from th€r 
Opinion, that jnstice in God is of a different na- 
tme fh)m this excellence in man. But ars we 
bav^ no idea of the Divine goodness, except froni 
those mdieations of it which are similar to tH<^ 
appearances that prove the benignity of human 
beings, so we can have no conception of the 
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Di?ine justice, if it do not resemble that quality 
which, in the intercourse of men with each pthei-y 
is distinguished by this term. 

Man does not stand alone in the creation, 
He bears certain relations to his fellow-beings^ 
From these arise certain duties, the icxact per* 
formance of which constitutes the yirtueteriqed 
justice. To the several relations of father} bro-r 
ther, husband, citizen, magistrate, judge, pertein 
appropriate duties, and when a person uniformly 
and faithfully discharges them, we say that he is 
just. . . 

And though it is true that the term justice iii 
sometimes used in a more restricted sense, to 
express one particular duty, yet it isf often eip- 
ployed even iq a still more extensive acceptation 
than that which is here assigned. It frequently 
comprehends not only the duties which we owe 
to our fellow-creatures, but those also which re* 
late to ourselves and to God. In this sense it 
is often used in Scripture, as in the following 
passages : 

Proverbs iii. S3 : <* He blesseth the habitation 
of the just." IV. 18 : " The path of the just is 
as the shining light." x. 7 : " The memory of 
the just is blessed." xvii. S6 : ^^ To punish the 
just is not good." Heb. ii. 4: '* The just shall 
live by faith." Luke ii. S5 : ^^ Simeon viras just 
and devout." xiv. 14 : " Thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just/' In .^Ij 
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these places, it is obvious that the term just is 
used to express general excellence of character. 
In common language, however, it is more 
frequently employed to denote the faithful dis- 
charge of social duties ; more commonly still to 
signify the treatment of men according to their 
character and desert, without regard to their 
persons or station ; in which sense it stands op^ 
posed to partiality, and perhaps most commonly 
of all to express the equitable punishment of the 
guilty. 

As men are connected with their fellow-beings, 
so the Deity bear^ ^ certain relation to men* 
He is their creator, their p^sir^tatj th^ir niOral gd^ 
vemor, and their judgfe. WH^n ^e say that ZTe 
is just, we can mean no more than that be is 
guided in his conduct towards his creatures, by 
a principle similar in its nature t6 the Virtue of 
justice among mankind; that, as their * creator, 
for example, he makes a provision for their 
comfortable existence ; as a parent, he satisfies 
their returning wants, and teaches theni the les- 
sons of wisdom and virtue ; as their moral gover* 
nor, he rules them according to the principles of 
perfect equity and benevolence; and as thehr 
judge, he treats them with the utmost exactness 
according to ^ise and salutary laws, without par^ 
tiality. 

Perhaps, however, it will lead to a more pre- 
cise and accurate conception of the ohly real 

z 
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differeace in this principle, as (t divine and a hu- 
man excellence, to say, that justice in man is the 
rendering to every person that which is his due ; 
and that justice in God, is the treatment of every 
person in the manner which is best suited to his 
moral state. 

When it is a£firmed that this principle, as a 
human excellence, consists in rendering to every 
person that which is his due, this definition is 
meant to include, not only what the laws of the 
state and the institutions of society require, but 
also what humanity, conscience and religion en- 
join. The just man is he who, not limiting him^ 
self to the demands of any prescribed laiw, does 
good to the utmost exteqt of his judgment and 
ability^ 

But because he has neither the wisdom inva<* 
riably to discern what is best adapted to the 
moral condition of his feUow-^beings, nor the 
power always to modify his conduct according 
to it, even though he ^ould clearly perceive it» 
it is not proper to ntake this the rule of his ae« 
tions* Such a rule is applicable only to Him 
who possesses the attribute of omniscience, and 
who has in his own hand the issues of events. 

It is evident that the distinction which is here 
made between this principle as it exists in the 
Deity and in man, arises not from any difference 
in the nature of the virtue in the one being and 
in the other, but solely in the degree in which 
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tkey possess it ; the one enjoy iog it in abso- 
lute perfection^ the other only in a limited mea- 
sure. 

Dr. £d wards gives the following account of 
justice** Sometimes, he says, it means comma* 
tative justice, sometimes distributive, and some* 
times general, or public justice* Commutative 
justice he defines, the equal exchange and resti^ 
tu tioD of property ; distributive j ustice> the equal 
distributioo of rewards and punishments ; gene- 
nU or ptiblic justice, the maioteoance of the 
rights of a community, whether a city, statCf 
empire, or the uui verse. This last he considers* 
though a frequent, an improper use of the wprd, 
because justice in this seime is the same with 
benevolence* 

In the inquiry, whether the eadless punish^ 
ment of the wicked be consistent with justice, 
he observes, the word justice does not mean 
commutative justice, because the inquiry has no 
respect to property, nor does it mean genial or 
public justice ; for though it be important to ex*- 
amine, whether the endless punishment of the 
sinner dying in impenitence, be consisbmt with 
the general interest of the universe, yet that is a 
different qnestion : but it signifies Astributive 
jtistiee, and the precise inquiry is, wheth^ toin- 



• The Sulf ati«n sf sU Men stnGtly miinia^d^ &c« chap* i v* 
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flict an endless punishment on the sinner dying 
in impenitence,^ be a treatment of him by his 
judge, correspondent, and no more than corres- 
pondent, to his demerit, or to his moral conduct 
and personal character. He. proceeds to state 
that a just punishment is that which is propor- 
tioned to the crime punished, and that a punish- 
ment maybe said to be proportioned to the crime 
punished, when, by the paid or natural evil of the 
punishment, it exhibits a just idea of the moral 
evil or vicious tendency of the crime, and a pro- 
per motive to restrain all iatelligent beings from 
the commission of it. He infers that the inflic- 
tion of endless misery is such a punishment, but 
he advances no argument to prove it: he grounds 
the justice of such punishment on the nature of 
sin, which he holds to be an infinite evil, the 
proof of which he does not himself state, but 
considers it sufficiently established by his father 
and other writers on that side. This, indeed, is 
the only argument ever alleged to prove that the 
infliction of endless .misery is consistent with the 
Divine justice ; and as this is a point of great 
importance, it may be proper to state the argu- 
ment in the words of its chief advocate. 

** I shall show,'* sayfs the author of the Dis- 
course on the Eternity of Hell Torments,^ 



* Edwards on the Eternity of Hell Torments, pp. 3, 4 ; The 
Justice of God in the Damnation of Sinn^s^ &c. p. 4. 
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** that it is hot inconsistent with the justice of 
God to inflict an eternal punishment. To evince 
this, I shall use only one argument, namely, that 
sin is heinous enough to deserve such punish- 
ment, or such a punishment is no more than pro« 
portionable to the demerit of sin. If the evil of 
sin be infinite, as the punishment is^ then it is 
manifest, that the punishment is no more than 
proportionable to the sin punishied, and; therefore, 
is no more than sin deserves. The eternity of the 
punishment of ungodly men renders it infinite,' 
and it renders it no more than infinite, and,: 
therefore, no more than proportionable to the 
heinousness of their guilt. Sin, then, being an 
infinite evil, deserves an infinite punishment;' 
such punishment, therefore, is just, virhich was 
the thing to be proved." 

It has already been. shown, that sin is not an 
infinite evil : the only argument on which the 
justice of the eternity of punishment is founded, 
is therefore fallacious. Some persons, indeed, 
believe in the eternity of punishment who do 
not believe in the infinity of the evil of sin, but 
they differ from this author only in believing 
without any reason, what he believed for an in- 
sufficient reason. 

In the nature of things, sin cannot deserve an 
infinite punishment ; it has no attribute of in- 
finity : it is the act of a finite beiiig, and there- 
fore cannot be infinite in magnitude : it is limited 
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to the duration of a few years, and therefore catt 
bear no proportion to eternity : between a pun- 
ishment extending through eternity^ and sin 
committed in that brief period of time which 
constitutes the present life, there is just the same 
disproportion that there is between eternity and 
time. Admitting, therefore, according to Dr. 
Edwards's own definition^ that a just punishment 
is that which is proportioned to the crime pun-* 
ished, it follows, that the infliction of misery 
without end, for the sin committed in so brief a 
period as this mortal life, is not only unjust, but 
unjust beyond all measure and bound. 

Dr. Edwards endeavors to show that this aiw 
gument is not conclusive, because it proves too 
much, since it supposes that no crime can be 
justly punished for a longer period than was con* 
sumed in the perpetration of it. He maintains, 
that if it be once allowed that a crime may be 
punished for a longer time than was consumed in 
the perpetration of it, the whole argument that a 
creature cannot in a finite life commit such sin 
as shall deserve an endless punishment, must be 
given up : that if a person may in one day com-* 
mit a crime worthy of a punishment that shall 
continue a year, he may in one day <x>mmit a 
crime worthy of a punishment that shall continue 
two years, or ten years, or during his whole life. 
That, therefore, in determining the dnratioQ of 
punishment, no regard at all is paid to the time 
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takeD up in the perpetratioD of the crime ; and 
that if no r^ard be paid to this, there is no ab^ 
surdity in supposing, that the crimes of a finite 
life may deserve an endless punishment. 

It is true, that in apportioning punishment to 
crime, less attention is paid to the time consumed 
in the commission of it than perhaps to any other 
circumstance, yet it is not correct to state that 
no attention is paid to it : for a crime which is 
committed in a very short space of time, is gene* 
rally considered less heinous than one which re* 
quires many months or years to consummate it« 
All the other circumstances of a crime remaining 
the same, the length of time required to perpe** 
trate it, is itself considered an aggravation of it : 
not, indeed, simply because so much time has 
been spent in the commission of the evil deed, 
but because, in proportion as the time is length* 
ened, the opportunities for reflection are suppo* 
sed to be multiplied : it is, therefore, considered 
as implying a more fixed determination to evil^ 
to continue in the commission of it a very long, 
than a very short period* But the true principle 
on which alone punishment can be apportioned 
to crime^ is the sum of evil produced,.or liicely to 
be produced, by the criminal action. A crime 
deserves punishment in proportion, and only in 
proportion, as it tends to produce misery. This 
mast rq;ulate both the degree and the dumtion of 
all punishment thi^ is just. The dnration of 
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punishment, it is true, is of no cbnsequence ex^ 
cept as it influences the amount of putiishtnent. 
However long it last, it is not unjust, provided 
the punishment upon the whole be not excessive. 
But for this very reason it is that the infliction 
of endless misery, for the sins of the present life, 
is utterly inconsistent with justice, because what- 
ever be the amount of misery which those sins 
may deserve, provided they do not deserve infi- 
nite misery, (and that they do not deserve infinite 
misery, has already been shown,) a period must 
come in the ages of eternity, when that amount 
will have been exceeded, even though the sufier- 
ing endured at any particular period be incon- 
siderable. The collective sum of misery endu- 
red, through a successive but interminable series 
of ages, however small the actual sufiering at 
any one period, must at length exceed what any 
one can conceive the sins of the present life to 
deserve; and of this the conviction would be in- 
evitable and universal, were it possible to present 
that collective sum distinctly before the mind; 
to compare the amount of the suffeHng with the 
number and magnitude of the ofiences/ It is 
when the mind does contemplate what the sins 
of the present life are, and what misery with- 
out end is, and does compare the one with the 
other, that it perceives clearly that, were every 
moment of; human life, from the cradle to the 
grave, devoted to the perpetration of the mml 
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horrible crimes, it would be utterly inconsis* 
tent with justice to visit them with endless mi- 
sery; because the amount of misery produced 
by all the crimes which it would be possible to 
crowd into this short space of existence, could 
bear no manner of comparison to that which 
would ultimately be produced by such a punish- 
ment. If a person for stealing from his neigh- 
bour the sum of one guinea were made positively 
miserable seventy years, every one would ac- 
knowledge that the punishment was greater than 
the crime deserved, and was, therefore, unjust : 
but the infliction of positive misery seventy years 
for the crime of stealing one guinea, is mildness 
and mercy, compared with the infliction of po* 
sitive misery through the never-ending ages of 
eternity, for the crimes of seventy years. Evea 
admitting, therefore, that in apportioning punish- 
ment to crime, no regard is to be paid to the time 
spent in the commission of the crime ; yet, re- 
gard must be paid to the time spent in suffering 
the punishment, otherwise the amount of the 
punishment may become most excessive, and 
therefore, most unjust. ^ For, though the mere.du- 
ration of punishment may be of no importance, 
so long as the whole punishment is not excessive, 
yet, it may become excessive from the very< cir- 
cumstance of its protracted duration. 

Nor is it possible in this aigument to separate 
the idea of punishment from that of the duration 
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of it. It has been said,* that the advocates for 
endless puaishment do not contend that sin de^ 
serves an infinite degree of endless punishment^ 
that they do not pretend to determine the degree 
of punishment it deserves, and that it becomes 
all to leave that to God, who alone can determine 
it ; but the truth is^ that the doctrine of endless 
misery does determine the degree of misery which 
sin deserves; at least to the extent of deciding 
that it deserves an infinite degree of misery: 
for the amount of misery ultimately endured, if 
it be without end, whatever be the degree of suf^ 
fering experienced at any given period, must 
be infinite. And the representations which the 
advocates of the doctrine of endless misery uni* 
formly give of the sufferings of the wicked in the 
future state, decidedly prove, that, in their cotu 
ception, future punishment will be infinite in 
degree as well as in duration. What words can 
show this more strongly than the passage which 
haa already been cited from the Discourse on the 
Efernity oS Hell Torments ? In that passage the 
author represents the wieked as spending thou* 
sands and thousands of ages in pain, in wailing 
and lamenting, groaning and shrieking and gnasb- 
ing their teeth, with their souls full of dreadful 
grief and amazement, with their bodies, and 



* Sshatiflii «f sU Men ftrictty igmiiiwd, SBC^cliap.in p. 107. 
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every member of them, full of racking torture, 
without any possibility of getting ease, without 
any possibility of moving God to pity by their 
cries, without any possibility of hiding themselves 
from him, without any possibility of diverting 
their thoughts from their ptfin, without any pos* 
sibility of obtaining any manner of mitigation or 
help, or change for the better ; and, under the 
influence of these racking torments^ wishing that 
they might be turned into nothing, but without 
any hope of it; or that they might be turned into 
a toad or a serpent, but without any hope of it ; 
and, as if this intolerable misery were not suffici* 
ent to satiate the vengeance of Almighty God, it 
is added, that in the future state the capacity of 
the wicked will probably be enlarged, and their 
understandings will be quicker and stronger, and 
that God can give them as great a sense and as 
strong an impression of eternity as he pleases, 
to increase their grirf and torment ! Let, then, 
the mind conceive, if it can conceive^ whbt the 
amount of such misery, endured through ali the 
ages of eternity, must be, and determine whether 
its infliction for the sins of seventy years be con* 
sistent with justice. 

But it is farther argued, that though it were 
not just to inflict an endless punkhment for tke 
sins committed in this life only, yet there would 
be no injustice in suffering the sinner to go on in 
sin, and to punish him continually, and without 
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end, as he sins : that if God may, without injus* 
tice, permit a creature to fall into sin to-day, and 
punish him for it, be may do the same to-morrow, 
and through any period of his existence : that, if 
it be just to leave a sinner to endless sin, it is 
just to inflict on him endless punishment for 
that endless sin : that, therefore, the endless sin 
and punishment of a creature is no more incon- 
sistent with the Divine justice, than the existence 
of sin and punishment in any instance, and for 
ever so short a duration : that, since it it is conj 
ceded that the sinner may be justly punished un- 
til he repents, it follows that if he never repents, 
he may be justly punished without end: that, 
therefore, in order to establish the position that 
endless punishment is not reconcileable with 
Divine justice, it must be shown that it is not 
consistent with Divine justice to leave a sinner 
to proceed without end in his own chosen course 
of sin, and to punish him daily for his daily sins ; 
and that, until this shall have been done, it will 
be in vain to plead, that those who die in impe- 
nitence will all finally be saved, because endless 
punishment is not reconcileable with the justice 
of God.* 

This argument is opposed to the plain and 
uniform doctrine of Scripture, and to the univer- 



* SalvatioB of all'Men strictly examiaed, &c.; chap, vi, p. 146. 
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sally-received opinion among Christians,' that the 
punishment of the future state will be inflicted 
for the sins of the present life. It is never said 
in Scripture, that in the place of punishment to 
whidi he will be doomed, the ^ipner will go on 
in sin, and be punished continually and without 
end as he sins ; that he will be left to endless sin, 
and, that endless punishment will be inflicted 
upon him for that endless sin. No language of 
this kind, no language conveying any thing like 
such ideas is ever used : but the punishment is 
always said to be infli<;ted for the deeds done ia 
the body; and the sorrow of the sinner is uni- 
formly represented as excited by recollections of 
the sins of the present life, and this is the uni* 
form opinion of Christians of all denominations. 
It is not allowable, therefore, for the advocate of 
endless misery, when, in the argument on th^ 
justice of God, he is pressed with the difficulty 
of explaining how, in consistency with that jus^ 
tice, the sins of seventy years can be visited with 
an eternity of misery, to have recourse to the 
supposition that that misery may be inflicted; not 
for the sins of the present life only, but also for 
the sins of the future state, which may be com* 
mitted in endless succession. 

But though this supposition cannot be admits 
ted, even granting that it were just, the great diffi-^ 
culty with which the doctrine of endless misery 
is encumbered, is not in the least removed. In 
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ofdw to prove that endless puniabnieBt U not 
MConcileaUa with Divine justioe> it mwt be 
shown, it is said, that it is not consistent with 
Divine justice to leave a sinner to proceed with<- 
ont end in his own chosen counie of sin, and to 
punirii him daily for his daily sins. It is replied, 
timt to leave the sinner in this manner, and then 
to punish him for so sinning, is not only not 
consistent with justice, but is souttedy exposed 
to it, that it is not in the power of the human im- 
i^matiott to coned ve of a nu>reflsgmntand enor* 
ntous violation of it* For God made man what 
ite is : God ordained the circumstances in which 
mw is placed : God knew that such circum-^ 
Btanoes opemting on such a creature, would ine-* 
yitably involve him in sin and misery through 
all eternity. With this clear foresight^ to alter 
nothing in the nature of the creature, to alter no* 
thing in the arrangement of the circumstances, 
but to persist in giving him that very nature, sad 
in placing him in those very circumstances, the in- 
evitable result of which he knew would secure 
the production of this endless nn and misery--Hls 
malignant in the highest possible degree ; and, 
were the Deity malignity itself he could not act 
worse. To speak /if justice in connexion with 
such a tmasaction, is an insult to t^ human un* 
deretanding : it would be inconceivably less Bb^ 
surd' to 9pe0k of the excellence and beauty of tlie 
wmst act of the worst tyrant that ever disgiaced 



humanity* The overwhehningdiffieulty of attiv 
buting to the ben^Dant Father of mankind thit 
horrible injustice must alway^attach to the doc«» 
trine of endless misery ; nor can any ingenuity 
or sophistry exonerate it* » Justice absolutely re- 
quires that the Creator thould render every erea^ 
ture which his hand has formed, happy upon the 
whole,-^the whole of his existence considered* 
Any possible condition of any creature which is 
consistent with abalanoe of enjoyment, iereeon* 
cileable with justice : no condition of anyerea^ 
ture, with whatever purpose appointed, that is 
not consistent with that balance, is reconcileable 
with justice: for the mason so often assign^ 
ed in this work, that noD-existenee is no ent^ 
but that existence with a preponderance of mi«* 
sery is ; and that a being who acts vohintatily 
and who gives existence, making that existence 
miserable, proves, as clearly as it is possible to 
prove, that be is eviL 

On the other hand, to allow sin and misery M 
prevail for a season, and to make them the means 
of increasing the ultimate amount of happiness, 
is not only consistent with justice, buttnaybe 
an evidence, and the floore it is considered, the 
more clearly it appeam to be an evidence, of the 
highsnt wisdom and dM most peifoct goodness* . 

Nor is it proper to ? eprasent the doctrine of 
Unimsai Restomtion a» teadiing that sinnem 
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wlU ultimately be riestored to happiness on the 
ground of justice. This is a iavorite mode of 
represienting the subject with Dr. Edwards: and 
because the pardon of 8in» and the communica- 
tion of future happinesst are so constantly and 
Jiniformly said, in Scripture, to be owing to the 
free and unmerited goodness of God, any system 
which seems to make these blessings the right of 
the sionw, will, of course, appear inconsistent 
Jboth with reason aad scripture. There is reason 
to believe, that on certain minds this aigument 
has pi!oduced great, impressioa ; but nothing can 
be mwefidse than the statement on which the 
aiguBient is fiHinded, and nothing more fallacious 
than the alrgument itself. It is true, that, in a 
popular sense, the wicked, after they have en** 
dured the punishment which their sins deserve^ 
may be said to be exempted from farther suffering 
on the ground of justice ; but still, if they are 
permitted to enjoy future happiness, it is obvious, 
diat all that happiness is the gift of pure good- 
ness* But the full answer to this singular argu« 
ment is, that, in strictness, exemption from far- 
ther punishment, even after the full penalty of 
sin has-been endured, cannot be claimed as a 
right, because punishment itself is goodness ; 
goodness guided in its manifestations by wisdom; 
gpodness adapting itself in the best possible man- 
ner tothe moralstateof the recipient ; goodness. 
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the greatest and the best which the Deity^iiim-*' 
self^ under such circumstances, can bestow. ' In* 
truth, punishment is the means, the best, and 
the only means, by which the sinner can be ren-r 
dered happy ; and, therefore, his obligation to 
his moral governor for punishment, is just the 
same as it is for happiness. 

For goodness andjustice are the same. Justice 
requires no more punishment for sin than good^^^ 
n^s : goodness requires the same as justice, but 
the manner in which benevolence manifests it- 
self under the form of goodness and of justice is 
different, and therefore reqifires a different ap- 
pellation. A person- who forgives an offence 
upon repentance and reformation; is good : this 
is one modification of goodness, which, by way 
of eminence, is often called goodness it^elfy or 
more strictly m^cy: the person 'who visits an 
offence which is neither repented of nor ataend- 
ed with a proper degree of pain is also good : this 
is another modification of goodness to whi<lh the 
term justice is applied. Mercy and justice, there- 
fore, do not differ from each otber in their nature/ '* 
since they equally arise from behevoleidce, and 
they differ in aspect only according to. the moral 
condition of the being with regard to whom they 
are exemplified.^ 

This account of Divine justice^ explains in a 

■ 

•Vide p. 256. 
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most saliiftctdry imniier the priticiple oa wfaich; 
the Ddty rewards and puniidies mrakind. Did 
men nerer Tiolate the laws of rectitude, he 
would make them invariably and completely 
lrappy» But theie is no person who is free frott 
fruit: the moral state of ^eirery iodividiial is ia 
some respect* or at some period, stich as it ought 
not to be» Every bad dispoeition, and every im- 
pioper habits must be rectified before haf^fMneas 
can be enjoyed^ It is necessary, thereibsei that 
the moMl GoiRernor of the world should vary Ins 
conduct according to the character of die pe»« 
sons whom he has Id treat ; tha£ he should viail 
the good with fa^or, and manifest. bis disapprof 
botion of the wicked t for if fae were to. smke 
happiwess compatible with sin, it ctmld imt be 
coiMcted. 

The effect of pain ia to. mafca usl diidike and 
avoid that which causes it. It is for tlm leatoo 
that paio ia «nnakad to ai n. Sin is an ev^il whidb 
it is necessary to remove: pain is^ employed as 
the instromeat of its destruction : and th«t pHn^ 
* cipie by which the Deity has tstabHahed tbil 
coflstitiition of things, by whkh he so negukAes 
CMttte as invariably to secure the ultimate rewaad 
of goodness^ and the pamsfaniieait of wickedoess^ 
is distinguished by the term justice* 

Again» tken^ we see that goodness aod j«U1»ce, 
are not opposite and opposing attributes 4 that 
they have the same nature, the same origin, the 
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same end ; that they assume a difierent aspect^ 
Indeed, according to the charax^er of the indi- 
fidml towards whom the;y are exercised : but 
that Chey equally arise iErom boDeTokhice, and 
ttfe equally «3t^^rted to proiiote taappiiiess. 
JustiK^ is so for from beiog incompatible with 
goodnesiH that i\ is the faigiiGBt goodness directed 
by the most peifect wjsdooii 

W^ere it nfeoesiMuy to add «*y thing mwe to 
sfaow^ ikM the Divine justice is not inconsistent 
with tbe attribnUiK of goodness, but a part of it, 
the consideral»i6n of tbe <design of its infiietioos 
would afford fisrfli^r t^vnknee of this truth. 
Evw^ vvolatfon «of th<s law ^ God, involves the 
transgressor^ smnkst or latere in auflering : aad 
of this constitotton of things, hy which pain is 
inseparably connected with deviation fttnn feoti# 
tode, the Supreme Being is the author* Why 
did he appoint it i Why did he so dispose the 
whole tendency <of his taoml govtrament,. as to 
ensure this censeqnence ? Why does he, wbo is 
a being of un^nring wisdom and infinite beneva» 
hmc^ never aufier smy offence which is udm* 
ponted of to oneape punishment i Since his vify 
natuie ie lovte, and sinM hie otnatod all Iris intel^ 
ligent offspring in order «o make them happy, it 
dan be no gratification to him to involve them in 
suffering. Their groans can foe no music to his 
ear. If heitffiict lhem» it moit be not ftv his 
own gratification, but for their benefit. 

2 A 2 
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Neither is it the part of justice ,to indulge 
passion^ nor to gratify revenge, nor in any mys- 
terious way to satisfy the claims of law, but \o 
check the progress of vice and misery, by cor- 
recting the evil dispositions from which they pror 
ceed. By inflicting punishment on the.sinner» 
It accomplishes this in two ways. . Fjrst, by the 
effect of example operating as., a warning on 
those who may be disposed to commit similar 
offences; and, secondly, by making the jtrans- 
gressor himself feel the eviLconsequences. of .hi9 
conduct, and Hiereby inducing faim to, avoid it 
in future«^ Every person allows, that the first is 
one object of the inflictions of justicet but surely 
the second is at least .equaUyimport§Qt ; since. it 
applies to the root of the evil at.once, and dims 
to correct actual, while the other can;only prevent 
possible evil. If the punishment which justice 
imposes can prevent the commisjaion. of crimes jU; 
future, anddorrect the disposition from.which the 
past have proceeded, it.is both more^. perfect s^nd 
more benevolent than if it. effect the one with?-, 
out the other. . That it, is in itself possible to.acr 
complish both, cannot be denied ; apd.since God 
is able to do all that is possible, and. disposed to 
do all that, is bes.t, he. must effeqt;both. . ; 

In the. 18th. chapter of Ezekiel, there Js a 
befiutiful passage which illustrates in a striking 
manner this view of the^ Diyine justice^ ,The 
house of Israel had complained that the conduct 
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of God was not just. He condescends to reason 
with them on the subject, and to prove that his 
dispensations are perfectly equitable. ** If," says 
he, <^ the wicked turn from all the isins that he 
hath committed, )and keep all my statutes', and 
do that which is lawful and right, he shall surely 
live, he shall not die : his transgressions that he 
hath 'committed shall not be mentioned to him ; 
in his righteousness that he hath done he shall 
live. Have I a[ny))leasure at* all that the wicked 
should die; saith the Lord God, and not that he 
should return from his ways and live? But when 
the righteous turneth away from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, and doeth accord* 
ing to. all the abominations that the wicked man 
doeth, shall he live ? All the righteousness that 
he hath done shall not be mentioned : in his 
trespass that ^he has trespassed, and in his sins 
that be has sinned, he shall die. Yet ye say that 
the way of the Lord is not equal.' * Helar now, O 
bouse of Israel, is not my way equal, and are not 
your ways unequal? When a righteous nian 
turneth away from : his rightedusness and com* 
mitteth iniquity^ and dieth jn theint, ftt his ini- 
quity that : he hath done he ishall die. Again, 
when the wicked fnan turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doelh 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive. Beciause he considereth and tUnieth 
away from all his transgressions that he hath 
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committed, be shall surely live ; he shall netl 
die.^ 

This is as though he had said — Wben the 
wicked man turns from his sins^ I cease to puor 
ish him. I do not remoiober against Um hin 
former transgresaians. H is morat state 13 change 
ed; my conduct towards Um ia thecefbre bq 
longer the same. Wbile he wa& \eedded to tiaiis^ 
greasion it waa necessary that be ahoul^ he puiH 
khed. Now that be is repeSitant andohedieat. 
It bas ceased to be so^ and I may visit him with 
tbe smiles of favor. I have no pleasure ia bia 
misery or death : neither can» benefit or giatiQr 
me : all my dispensatipDs are designed and have 
a tendency ta make him in love with life, with 
goodness, and with happiness. 

If, on the other bandy the righteous man fof- 
sake the path of rectitude, and do according to 
the abominations of the wicked, I suffer him no 
longer to be at peace, i permit nofc bia former 
righteousness to secure bim%Dm punishment. 
it is necessary that experience abould teach bim 
the error of his choice. It is: the only way to 
rectify bis will and reclaim bis heart. Ia not 
this conduct consistent with justice ? Doesi not 
justice render it indispensable ? To both I act 
as their moral state requires ; and thus I will 
always act. The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be up<Hi him. Do you demand the 
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pe«90B of i»gr conduct^ It is becaoaa i have no 
pleasure ia the »ii9ery of the wicked, snd he^ 
cause it is the object of my dispenmtioiis ^to 
make the wicked r%hteoi», and Ibe rigbteous 
Iwppy- 

Suctb isr the priaciple accordii^ to which the 
moral GoTetoor of the world himseif declacM 
that he mrariaUy r^ukites bis conduct; Ne^ 
things suiely caa affond a more solid gvoond oi 
confideoee aad tttist. in the state ia wbieb has 
wisdom has seen fit to place us oa the earthy 
there is much which^ to our sfaoct-aigbted rwwy 
may seem inconsistent with perfect rectitude. 
When we see the triumph of the i/icioqs aadl tfae 
fall of tbe virtuous ; when we behold the piaia^ 
lence. of natural and nM»ral evil, andccmtemplaie 
the wickedness and misery wbicb desofete the 
eaithv who is there thaib is not sometiBMis ready 
to raisei a murmuf against tbe Sov^eiga Ruitet of 
events^ ov wbo does not lift, trembling,^ his eye 
toUa tbione, kaif dQnbttng whether there be m^ 
(Isod an .att*»perfect Rmlef th^re ? Wh^n* the stormf 
of adversity £ailbr witk viokoce oa our bead; 
wbeft out hearts ache with sufieriiag, or when we^ 
weep for the 1*0^ of tbose wbo are dea^ to us as' 
ounsekes ; wben omr brightest faeces are shroud- 
ed m dissq>pointBient ; when our comforts are^ 
snatcl^ed from usvaadi the Merciless Spoiler bears^ 
to tbe. tomb our besli->loved friends; the sout 
desponding asks^ if that can. be wisdom^ wbich^ 
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occasions such terrible^ emotion $ or that goodness 
which gives but to take away ?«^It is a suspicion 
which agpny extorts from human infirmity. But 
in the Christian's breast it is only the suspicion 
of a moment. No wher^ can he direct his att^- 
tion without perceiving traces of the goodness of 
God, nor even in the. hour of deepest sorrow can 
he look inward on. himself, without discovering 
numberless proofs of mercy. His faith revives. 
The iron grasp of despair loosens its hold of his 
beart. Again he is himself, and while his prin- 
ciples resume- their wonted influence in his soul, 
the language of reviving hope and trust falls from 
his lips—'' ^ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ? * Can he, whose benevolence called 
me into being, made me what I am, and gave me 
what I possess, foiget to be gracious^ or treat me 
with injustice? It is impossible! 'Justice and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne ! ' " 
* But it.is.not to the sorrows of life alone, that 
this view of. the Divine justice applies its sus- 
taining energy. It supports our hopes in the 
piiospect of that awful day, which it is so diffi- 
cult to contemplate with composure. There are 
moments, when the mostpious and holy tremble 
at the thought of a^earing before the tribunal of 
the Judge of the whole earth ; but the conviction 
that his decisions, must tend to promote the ulti- 
mate welfare of all intelligent, beings,- subdues 
every, gloomy and mistrustful fenr. > . 
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It is not merely for his own felicity that the 
good man is concerned.) He looks beyond him- 
self. The destjny of others affects his> own. If 
the gre^ majority pf his fellow^creatures are to 
be banished to irrem^di able, and endless^ woe^ he 
feels thjat he cannot be happy. .^V Merciful Fa* 
tber, (his own felicity excites the exclamation, 
and be cannot repress it:; Merciful Fathisr he 
cries,) can any attribute of thy nature require 
this ! Canst, thou baye formed the great majority 
of thy creatures on purpose to torment tbeiA! 
Oh no : every perfection of thy nature, the ope- 
ration of which is felt by man, must be exerted 
for his good ! " 

Viewing, then, the attribute of justice, which 
has been supposed to require the endless misery 
of the greater part of the human race, as that 
very principle which is designed to prevent this 
terrible consequence, he feels himself capable of 
relying with implicit confidence on the decisions 
of the Judge, both with regard to himself and to 
all mankind. He is satisfied that he will treat 
even the most criminal with perfect equity ; that 
he will place them in circumstances the best 
adapted to their unhappy condition ; that his 
discipline will ultimately accomplish its end, 
and extirpate sin and misery from the creation. 

By this attribute, then, must be determined the 
future destiny of all reasonable beings ! How 
deeply ought this solemn truth to be engraven on 
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every nindi How weak, how foolish is the 
indttlgenee of any criminal propensity ! The 
scrutiny of Omniscience is on us. The power of 
Omnipotence surtoonds us. The decisions of 
unerring jnstice await us. Who then enn sin 
with the hope of impunity ? Let the wicked man' 
hear and tremble ; for remcurse and woe await 
him ; and let him that conceiveth iniquity in his 
heart, conaider with himself, that justice and 
judgment are the bahitalion of the throne of the 
Gbeat Being with whom he has to do. 
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SECTION UL 

OF THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF ENDLESS MISERY, 
FOUNDEE^ ON THB DIVINB' SOVERm6NT¥. 

If the justice of Godi s^ord na itrgt^ment in far 
vor of the doctriof^ of efi¥ilQ9S Qii^effy, iNhiU km. io 
it supported by the Divine sovereignty. If by 
the sovereignty of God be m^nt his exemptioB 
from co9tfQl» this may be a i^eaaon for his doiDg 
what i9 right,, but paajoot be a reamn for his do* 
iag what is wi^oag^ If be haye besevoleDce to 
desiga the ultimate happiness of alU wisdom to 
diacecD th^ means of a^uriog bis purpose, and 
if he be absol^e]^ soyereign, that ia, if there be 
no superior power to control hia will, this is so 
far firocn affipf^ling wsk aigument agsiokst the. final 
prevalence of purity and enjoyment, that it forms 
a solid foundation Qip^ whicfai the: hope ^ if may 
be establishiCd^ 

If from the awereignty eC G^ed it. be inferred, 
that he can do whatever he pleasea, this, cen* 
elusion is certainly jiust ; buA aft the same time it 
must he remembered, that there are sawn thidogs 
wtuteh^ he eannot will. To suppose^ for exampfef 
that he could oieale millietts of beings, with a 
defeeraiination tOi doom them to intefemUe and 
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endless agony, contradicts every idea of his cha- 
racter which natural and revealed religion teach, 
and cannot possibly be proved by the admission 
that he possesses unlimited power; for though 
he is sovereign/ and can do what he wills, he is 
also good, and cannot will what is malevolent. 

It h^s been objected to the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Restoration, as has already been observed, 
that it places the future happiness of mankind 
on the footing of right and claim. Nothing can 
be less true. The advocates of this opinion are 
so far from. believing that endl^s happiness' can 
bederaanded asaright, that they contend that 
no creature has a claim to existence itself, much 
less to this or to that degree of enjoytiieht. 
Tiiey maintain that life is so entirely a free gift, 
that every intelligent being, however low his 
rahlc in the scale of creation, or however little his 
happiness exceeds his misety, ought, if his plea- 
sure does' preponderate, to receive the boon with 
gratitude : but they contend, that if the balance 
of enjoyment be^gainst him, he has nothing for 
wfaich< to be thankful, and that a benevolent be- 
ing who causes him to live for ever, must make 
fais'immortality a blessing. . ^ . . > 
: Such; then, are the arguments which are com- 
monly urged in suppbrt of the: doctrine of End- 
less Misery, whether derived from the language 
of ^Scripture, or from considerations which ste 
independent of it. If to affirm, that no sober 
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mind can consider them with candor without 
being satisfied of their insufficiency and fallacy, 
be rather- the language of strong individuinl conu 
viction, than of prudence or of truth ; it may at 
least be said, thatthe preceding observations de-' 
serve the serious attention of -^very person who 
wishes to contemplate the Deity witte reverence 
and love, or to vindicate the claims of the Chris- 
tiaa system to the respect and reception of reflec- 
tive men. 

The cheering and benevolent tendency of ap 
belief in the ultimate happiness of all intelligent 
beings ought, at least, to entitle it to attention; 
He who believe? that the whole system of things 
is under the wisest and the best direction, has a 
source of consolation which must be entirely un- 
known to him whose system leads hin^to sus- 
pect that the wisdom and benevolence of its au- 
thor are limited and partial. Embracii^ the faith 
of the first, when true to my principles, I can 
contemplate the present with complacency, and 
anticipate the future with ddrght. I can look 
upon adversity with resignation, upon prosperity 
with a calm and : chastened joy. I can smile 
even in those moments when neither philosophy 
nor religion can check the starting tear. I see, 
it is trucj that, man is born to trouble, that his 
days are few and evil, that impurity stains him; 
that passion blinds him, that evil of every kind 
assails him, and that a future state will increase 
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tlie nAuery of many individuab for a very pro* 
tnolBil pttctod; but I 6ee» too, a princijde at 
work which vataat fiwlly destroy iL I aee the 
hand of the Deity arranging every event witt ex- 
quiske akill and unbounded benignity, 1 aee the 
pKN^)ect br^faten aft the wheek of time revolTe^ 
developing gtaduaiLy the atupendous schcmet 
and maaifeBting at evely movement new indiea** 
tiouB of wisdom €uid mew demonatradoas of iove. 
I aee at the helm of affairs an intelligence which 
oaaaot enri a watchfulness which ^nndt tire^ a 
benigni<y which cannot be unkind^ and a power 
which eacBOt be fhistratedb I see at the head of 
his large fiunily a Father, whose equal love isex* 
tended to every individual, who is laboring to 
pfomote the hnppinesa of each alike, accoidifig 
to the measure of capacity he has given, and who 
will not labor in vain. Though clouds and dark-*- 
Bess aM round about him, I and satisfied that 
righteousness and judgment are the habitaiion 
of his throne. I therefore bow with resignatioB, 
where I cannot exult with joy, and g^ow with 
hopci even when nearest to despair. 

But to those who believe that our heavenly 
Father is partial and capricious ia his kindness ; 
that he is the cruel and inexorable tyrant of die 
great majority of his creatures ; that, by an itrot 
versible decree, he doomed them millions of ages 
before their existence to unutterable toments, 
and that a few only escape diis horrid fiite, with 
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aflfiectionattt and solemn earaestaew i wimU say^ 
How can yoa be happy } How- can yom be Imp^ 
py evim for youiself? How greal ace the cfaaocM 
that you are not in the number of the eleet ! 
How many thousands ere passed by ! How few 
are chosen ! How mndi more piobaUe is it that 
yon ate among the thousands than among the 
few i Why do you believe that you ate the fa^ 
vorite of heaven ? What mark is engiaven on 
your forehead ; what sensations are peculiar to 
your heart ; what is there in your diapoaitiont or 
your conduct by which you haveaacertained the 
important feet f You think you are one of the 
elect. It may be so« But it may nci be so. 
When the chances ane so much against you^ you 
cannot be certain of any thing* It is^ tben» un^ 
cer:tain, whether you am destined to the enjoy* 
meat of unutterable and everlasting pleaswev <^ 
to the endurance of endless and inconoeivaUe 
tormenta. You flatter youfsetf that the happy 
portion will be yours. But men easily flatter 
themselves. What if you should be buoyic^ 
yourself with a delusive esspectation I When 
such happiness is at stake, when such misery im^ 
pends, and when bc^h are shrouded m such aw* 
&1 uncertainty, how can you enjoy a moment's 
peace ? 

But, su ppo sing that you are perfectly satined 
with regard to your own condition, are your 
anxieties confined to your own welfere, and do 
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you ciane iODly for yourself ?/ Are. you, a fath^;? 
are you a molfaer ? Do .you iosre.^your cbUdreUi 
and do ; you really think. of the doctrtnes you 
profess to believe ? If so^ how can you possibly 
be happy?: In iEoagination I often accompany 
you iqto tb^ boaqm of your', feoaily* : ! h wf^ youc, 
eye leat .wUk unioiw lbiidae88>osi your miltog 
babes.' Luee- the.tear.staTtlo.it;' ^ I do nbtVon^ 
dor at it ' I should be less surprised did your 
tears . unceasingly flow, and . were ^ your., ir^ry 
heftrt9:;t9^i;eaJi^... That criiiUd ^f i^^amikfy^ 
fbod* iiahMfk wataceiiAe afifecteiaadjarbfiiAi^rattto 
deliglrt»'yQtt9'What wilt be its eternal di^iiryl 
What uncertainty is there! What horror may 
be there ! If, when you are in Abraham's bojpcNpa^ 
you s|)oul(i loQk beyond the gulph wiik^b-diinides 
yaM9.Widi.bAb0ld.it. lifting up its eyeB laotw^ 
me«tej aiidv ra4>k>ring you ^ in vain for^a cfup t)f 
coM Mraterto-qtiench its parched tongue ; if you 
should know that this state of dreadful misery 
will be without end,, and. that its sufferings will 
anawQT'iKi^purpose, W:Ould heaven afford you ribe 
leasteffijoymeiit ? Gould you contemplate with 
comptaeency the author of its misery ? Could 
you surround his. throne with songs ofprai^se^e^ 
claiming, in grateful triumph, '' Alleluia^ for^ the 

Lord God omnipotent reigneth '* ?* ^ 

- ■ -.1.1 - . . , — -^,. .... J,. ■ ■■ ■ - ■ . - _ . . _ ' ' I. -- - -^^ — j..,_^j ? 

* Yes ; there are persons in whom system has so con^pletelv 
subdued the feelings of humanity, that theyhaye brought them- 
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It is impo9sible. Can doctrines which, if they 
are seriously thought of, must poison the sweetest 



selves to Tiew this horrid picture with a steady gaze^ to contem- 
.phite it with complacency^ nay^ even to affirm that it is beantiM 
and glorious. '' The lamb of God shall roar as a lion against 
them : he shall eiccommnnicate and cast them out of his pre- 
sence for ever by a sentence from the throne^ sayings ' Depart 
from me ye cursed.' He shall adjudge them to everlasting fire^ 
md the society of devils for evermore. And th;s sentence^ we 
suppose^ shall be pronounced with an audible voice> by the man 
Christ. And all the saints shall say, ' Hailelfi^dk, true and 
righieous are h$s judgments* None were so compassionate as 
the saints when on earth, during the time of God*s patience. 
But now that time is at an end, their compassion on the un- 
godly is swallowed up in joy, in the Mediator's glory, and his 
ezecnting^of just judgment, by which his enemies are made his 
footstooL Though sometimes the righteous man did weq^ in 
secret places for their pride, and because they would not hear : 
yet then he ' shail rejoice when he eeeth the vengeance, he shall 
wash ^ feet in the blood of the wiched.* Psalm Iviii. 10.^- 
No pity shall then be shown to them from their nearest rela- 
tions. The godly wife shall applaud the justice of the Judge* 
in the condemnation of her ungodly husband : the godly husband 
shall say. Amen, to the damnation of her who lay in his bosom : 
the godly parents shall say. Hallelujah, at the passing of the 
sentence against their ungodly child : and the godly child shall 
from his heart, approve the damnation of his wicked parents, 
the father who begat him and the mother who bore him." 
Boston's Four-foid State, State IV. Head iv. sec. 9. 

After this, can we wonder that system should have so per- 
verted the understanding, as to lead it to approve of the infliction 
of pain, imprisonment, and death, for an adherence to what was 
oonsdentiously believed to* be the truth, and so corrupted the 

9 B 
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sources of human felicity, convelrt heaven itself 
into a plade of torment, and force every feeling 
mind to contemplate the Deity with horror, be 
founded in truth, or form part of the revelation 
of the God of truth ? It cannot be. Every seri- 
ous and pious mind must rejoiee to find that 
those expressions which occasionally occur in 
Scripture, and which may at first sight seem to 
favor these frightful opinions, admit of a rational 
and consistent interpretation, without supposing 
their truth ; while it abounds with many expres* 
sions which can have no meaning, and entire se- 
ries of reasoning which can have no object, un* 
less they are false. 



haat, t» td nake it trhnpll in tbe subdmul of its best feditigs^ 
wWdk Hm dpmit Ike cbeadflil inJHStice and cruelty, as tlie 
nobkstafltMft of lierok piety ? After tbis^ will any one ventnre 
to maintain^ that mere speculative opinions^ as many persons 
term them, are of little importance ? 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE DOCTRINE OF LIMITED PUNISHMENT, TE»^ 
MINATED BY DESTRUCTION. 



Many Christians of the highest reputation for 
wisdom and piety, in all ages of the church, 
have maintained that the wicked will neither be 
punished with Endless Misery, nor permitted to 
be happy at any period of their future being ; 
but that they will be raised from the dead) af-* 
flicted with severe and lasting sufferings and then 
undergo death a second time, from which they 
will never be restored to conscious existence. 
This hypothesiis, as it supposes the infliction of 
a degree of pain, which is exactly proportioned 
in every case to the degree of guilt, and which 
is followed by the total and endless extinction 
of intelligence and life, is called the Doctrine 
of Limited Punishment, terminated by Destruc* 
tion. 

Many passages of Scripture are conceived not 
only strongly to favor, but expressly to assert 
this opinion. It is true, that it is countenanced 
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by the sound of several expressions which occur 
in the New Testament ; but a careful examina- 
tion of these terms will, perhaps, show that their 
genuine meaning is widely different from that 
which a less thorough investigation might seem 
to indicate, and that there is no foundation in 
Scripture for this hypothesis. 

1. The advocates of this opinion, like the de- 
fenders of the doctrine of Endless Misery, endea* 
vour to establish it on the term aicoyio^, which 
they contend signifies endless duration, and some 
go so far as to maintain that it is invariably used 
in this sense, and that it never donotes a Kmited 
period : ♦ but in opposition to those who pl^ad 
for unending torment, they argue that punish- 
toent, not misery, is the substantive to which' the 
adjective is applied ; that there may be everlast. 
iQg punishment without everlasting misery, and 
that the former, not the latter, is invariably 
threatened in the sacred writings. They main- 
tain, however, that the word which is translated 
everlasting, does signify duration without end. 

It is not necessary to repeat here the observa- 
tions which have been made upon this term. 
The evidence which has been adduced of its fre- 
quent acceptation in a limited sense, appears to 
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* See the Universal Restoration of Mankind Examined^ &c. 
By Mr. JohnMarsom. Vol. i. pp. 134, 135. 
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be. irresistible ; and though it must be admitted 
that it does sometimes denote endless duration 
yet it has been clearly shown that this is the case 
only wh^i the nature of the subject to which it 
is applied necessarily implies unending existence, 
and that then it derives the meaning of endless 
from the subject. 

The word being in itself equivocal, and capa* 
ble both of a limited and of an unlimited signifi- 
cation, the only question which can be agitated, 
is, whether, when applied to future punishment, 
it does or does not, denote duration without end. 
If the affirmative be maintained, it must be 
shown that there is something in this subject 
which necessarily imparts to it the sense of end- 
less.; every argument founded upon it, unless 
this be premised, must be futile, and the advo- 
cate for the doctrine of destruction, in venturing 
to .employ it, without first establishing this point, 
rests his hypothesis upon a term which makes as 
must against it, as for it. But, if instead of be- 
ing able to perform this task, his opponent can 
show that the reverse is true, and prove, (as has 
been proved, pp. 309 — 313,) that the nature of 
punishment will not admit of this acceptation of 
the term, the controversy, as far as this word is 
concerned, must be considered as decided in the 
opinion of every one who> understands the princi- 
pies of fair and legitimate reasoning. 

2- The advocates of the doctrine of destrue- 
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tion, contend, that those passages which affirm 
that the wicked shall perish or be destroyed^ 
and that they shall suffer death or desiruciionj 
decidedly prbve that they will be punished with 
the utter extinction of being. This argument is 
founded on the presumption, that these expres* 
sions denote the endless loss of conscious exist- 
ence. Few persons, perhaps, will rise from an 
investigation of this point without a conviction 
that there is no foundation whatever for this As- 
sumption. 

A^r^xxufu, the word commonly rendered to per* 
ish or destroy, occurs about ninety times in the 
New Testament. It is used in several differ- 
ent senses : as, to lose, to lose life or any thing ; 
to kill or destroy temporally, and this is its most 
frequent signification ; but it often means also, 
to render miserable^ and is used to denote the in- 
Jliction of pain or punishment. Schleusner ren- 
ders it miserum reddo^ pcenis aJScio, molestiam ac 
indignationem creo aiicui. Rom. ii. 12; xiv. 15; 
1 Cor. XV. 18. 

AwioXeia, generally translated death or destruc- 
tion, occurs about twenty times in the New 
Testament. It sometimes signifies death or 
temporal destruction, at others injury, hurt, or 
calamity of any kind. Schleusner renders it un- 
happiness, any calamity or misery, and observes 
that it is especially used to denote the dimne 
punishment of offences, both in this and in a fa- 
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f 111*6 hfe*. His words are, mfelieitasy arnms eaia-^ 
mitaSj miseria^ et speciBtim de pcmia divinis jP€e« 
wtarum ei in hac et in fuiwa vita usurpalun 
Matt. vii. 13 ; Rom. \x. 99 ; Pbilipp. i, 98. 

S« The word oXsd^d^, oommonly rendered de- 
struction, sigpiiies al30, pain^ misery^ pumshmmt. 
^chieusner renders it pmna^ dolotj vexatio, crucu 
utus. 1 Cor. y. 6 : '^ Deliver such a one to Sa« 
tan for the deatruction of the flesh ;^ ttg oXaflgo^ 
T^g trm^xog^ ut corpus crucietur et doloribus affi- 
ciatur. '^ Some bodily pain was inflicted, in 
order to produce repentance and reformation .*' 
Simpson. The application of aimiiMjr to this word, 
in 3 Thess. i. 9^ (^ who sh^ll be pu pished with 
eyerlasting destruction,') cannot prove, that this 
compression denotes the endless extinction of con-r 
sciousness and life, because it has been sijiown 
that oXedgo^, when affixed to the punishment of 
the guiUyi means pain and suffering ; and that 
ou^m^ signifies not proper eternity, but lasting 
duration* 

4« Qn the word ^oatar^y death, and the pliraae 
$iMT<^ ^marop, the second death, the advoratet 
of the doctrine of destruction lay the grealesl 
$tr«»l. They contend, that the strict and invar 
riable meaning of death, is the total extinction of 
consciousness and life, that the doctrine of the 
resurrection afforda qs the only satisfactory evi^ 
denoe we enjoy that this extinction of being will 
not be endless, and that since the wick^ are 
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threatened with' a second death from which tb^e 
is no piotnise of deliverance, we must conolode) 
that their punishment will consist in absolute 
and irrecoverable destruction. 

A little attention to the subject, will probably 
show, that the fundamental principle upon which 
this argument is founded, is fallacious. Ba^mirog 
does not denote the endless extinction of con- 
scious existence. It occurs in the New Testa« 
ment in several different seises, but never once 
in this, when used concerning intelligent beings. 
When it relates to the guilty, it denotes, like the 
other terms which have been considered, painy 
punishment^ sufftering. Schleusner observes, thi^ 
it signifies, 1. Properly natural death, or the se. 
paration of the soul from the body, not occasion- 
ed by externdl violence. 2. Violent death, or 
the punishment of death. S. Per metonymiam; 
quodvis grsrvius malum et periculum mortis. 4. 
Pestis, morbus pestiferus. 5. Any kind of fitt- 
My and unhappiness^ but chiefly the puniAment 
of wickedness^ and of offences in thisj as well as m 
a future life : omnis nUseria et infelicitas^ maxime 
qtuB est vitiositatis et peccatorum pcma in hac 
paritur ac in futura vita. 1 John iii. 14 ; Rom. 
vii. 24; John v. 24; Rom. i. 32. 

It must be evident, then, that these words, 
when applied to future punishment, do not 
denote literal and absolute destruction, or the 
extinction of conscious existence, but the' pain 
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aod suffering which will be inflicted upon thk 
guilty, in consequence of their offences. By 
attaching this meaning to these tierms, we render 
every passage jn which they occur, consistent 
with the general tenor of the language of the New 
Testament, with the benevolent spirit of the 
gospel, and with the perfections of the Divine 
Being: but the argument attempted to be de- 
duced from them in' favor t>f the doctrine of 
destruction, is founded merely on their sound; 
without regarding their real and scriptural 
meaning* 

But even were the fundamental principle 
upon which it is attempted to establish this 
hypothesis, namely, that death signifies the 
eternal extinction of consciousness and life, ad- 
mitted, (though it has been proved to be false,) 
instead of supporting the doctrine of * limited 
punishment, terminated by destruction, it wduld 
be fatal to it: for if death denote, together with 
the disorganization of the corporeal fhime, the 
utter extinction of the intellectual faculty,^ the 
wicked cannot be punished in a future state with 
great and protracted suffering, as this hypothesis' 
teaches, because the moment which terminates 
their mortal existence, must, according to this 
meaning of the term, put an eternal period to 
their being. 

Should it be urged, that the Scriptures affii*m 
that tile wicked shall awake from the sleep of 
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death, and suffer the puQishment due, to tbeif 
aiqs, it is obvious that this very aiguoient prorei 
in the most decisive manner, that the meaaing 
atteiqpted to be affi:(ed to the terms we are cou-^ 
sidering, is not jysti and establishes the important 
conclusipn, that death is qpt the emile^ deprir 
va^iqn of life, Rpr de?J^ructip^ the everiutimg 
extinction pf the ipteUect^al principle. 

If it be pontend^dt that ^e arp asG^u.red that 
the wicHe4 will undergo def tJji again afteir tbeif 
r^surrectipUi apd that we have qo authority fcMr 
supposing that they will be restored 9 se^con^ 
time to life, then the gro^pd of the argunieot is 
changed ; 1 1 is made to depend entirely ^pofk 
those expressions, which either affirn;)^ pr ioiiply 
that the wicked will be punished with the lec^od 
death : the controversy is thus brought iutp a 
very narrow compass* 

With resipect to the phras^^ $fvr^f^ ^^tmr^ 
the second deatb» it is obvious that w^re. dj^h 
really the endlm extinction of oi^aniased und ipn 
tplligent <pxistence« the expression secwd death 
wp^ld be s^b^urd ; for there could i?e qo second 
dpath^ wp^e the first absolute a^id eternal. 

l^ it be just to give a literal iiuterpreta:tion to 
this phrase, it seems to warrant the cooplusioDj 
that the wicked will dif a second time ; yet it ia 
not affirmed that they will never rise again. Of 
a first resurrection we c|f e certain^ aud we have 
ifo a3surance that tberp will not W a aecrad. 
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There is no passage of Scripture hostile to the 
conclusion that there will. Should it be inferred, 
that a second resurrection will not take place, 
because there is no express promise to authorize 
the expectation, it may with equal justice be 
concluded, that there 101//, because it is not 
positively affirmed that there will not. Of these 
opposite inferrences, the latter is at least as well 
founded as the former : nay, it is much more so ; 
because the first is incompatible with some pas- 
sages of Scripture, but the second is contradict- 
ed by none, and is directly supported by several, 
particularly by those which speak of a first re- 
surrection ; for a first resurrection implies a se* 
cond. 

It IS affirmed, 1 Cor. xv. S6, that the last 
enemy which shall be destroyed is death ; that 
death is swallowed up in victory ; that JesUs 
Christ has abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light by the gospel, 3 Tim. i« 10. 
But if the second death be absolutely endless, 
or reduce the subjects of it to a state of total and 
eternal unconsciousness, death is not abolished ; 
its duration is commensurate with eternity ; it is 
not vanquished, it is the victor; it is not de- 
stroyed, it triumphs. 

To the doctrine of Destruction, as well ais to 
that of Endless Misery, the great truth that there 
will be a resurrection both of the just and of the 
unjust, is decidedly hostile. Who can believe 
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that the benevolent Father of the human race 
will call the greater part of his creatures from the 
sleep of death, and re-organize the curious and 
beautiful structure in which intelligence and con- 
sciousness reside, on purpose to inflict upon them 
everlasting misery, or very protracted suffering, 
which will terminate in destruction ? What a 
work does this doctrine assign to the beneficent 
Creator ! How inconsistent with every perfec-r 
tion of his nature ! How different this his second 
from his first creation ! 

From every thing which we see and feel, it is 
evident that he intended to communicate happi- 
ness by bestowing the gift of life. Is it, then, 
possible to imagine, that he will raise his crea- 
tures from the dead, with no other view than to 
counteract his own design ; that he will exert 
his omnipotence on purpose to frustrate the 
counsels of his benevolence ? 

This hypothesis involves the absurdity which 
has been often pointed out in the preceding 
pages ; it supposes that the Deity restores mil- . 
lions of creatures to life for no other purpose 
than that of rendering them miserable, which is . 
an act of cruelty of which we can form no ade-: . 
quate conception. 

A resurrection to a state of pure, unmixed suf- 
fering, (which is the common notion of a state of 
punishment,) which lasts for a very. protracted 
periodt and terminates in destruction, must ren- 
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der the existence of these unhappy persons, upon 
the whole, a curse. If the Creator saw that any 
combination of circumstances would be attended 
with this consequence, he would either have 
prevented the occurrence of such ai train of events, 
or have withheld the fiat which was about to call 

' ■ .. . ' 

the sufferers into life. It has been proved that 
every benevolent being would certainly do the 
one or the other. Either, therefore, there must 
be, even in the state of punishment^ a greater 
prevalence of happiness than misery, which is 
contrary to the general idea of that state ; or, 

if this be not the case, since it must render the 

J • • • • 

existence of millions of creatures infinitely worse 
upon the whole than non-existence, it is irre. 
cpnci'leable with the Divine benignity. ■ 

If, however, any advocate of the doctrine of 
destruction, should afilrm that he does not adopt 
this opinion of the state of punishment^ but be- 
lieves that, at the winding up of the great drama 
of life, every intelligent being will have reason 
to bless his Creator for his existence, it is cheer- 
fully admitted that this argument does not apply 
against his hypothesis ; but surely while his 
heart glows with pleasure at the generous con- 
clusipn he adopts, he cannot but wish that his 
satisfaction could be perfected by the sight of 
pure, h^ppy, and ever-improving intelligences, 
in the room of that awful and eternal. blank 
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which must press upon his viewi and close the 
scene ! • 



* It affords me g^t satisfoctioii to perceive that tlua wga^ 
nent in favor of the dojCtrine of Universal Restoration^ founded 
on the lesorrection of the wicked^ which I think extremely im* 
portaaty and even decisive of the controversy, impressed with 
•qoal force the mind of my mach*respected friend, the late Dr. 
Bstlin, of Bristol. I cannot reflect without pleasure on the 
conversations I enjoyed with him on this subject at an early 
period of my life, and to which I owe, probably, much, of that 
interest and zeal with which I have since pnrsaed the inquiry. 
Intelligent, amiable, benevolent, admiring and loving the wor* 
thy and the wise, pitying, with Charity's own tenderness, the 
VkionSj cheerful and diffusing cheerfulness, he lived-*he dkid^^ 
Tsa Caistuk PHXLoaoPBBn. Part of the passage in hi^ 
Discourses on Umvcrsal Restitution, whidi has led me to the 
mentiott of his name, (and who that knew him can refer to hia^ 
name ^heut paying it a tribute of respect ?) I mustaflow my* 
self the pleasuie of quotbg; 

'' It is proper to mention two doctrines, which, if diey had 
been sufficiently adverted to, one would suppose the idea (of 
the final destruction of the wicked) could never have entered 
the human mind.*** • ••••••*' The first is that the wicked, with- 
out doulit, constitute by far the greater part of tlie human race. 
This truth, which, lAthough it is reconcileable to infimte bene- 
volence, yet to a heairt winch is susceptible of the finest Annum 
afiectionB, is, after all, a most painful cansiderati<w, caimot be 
evaded* The voice of Infallibility hath spoken it -, the elevated 
standard of Christian morality, compared with the general moral 
state of mankind, confirms it ; every analogy of nature points 
out to it. ' Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for vide is the 
gate and hromS is the way-thi^ leadeth to destruction, and 
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Such are theai^uinents in ikvor of the doctrine 
of Limited PtiDishment, terminated by Destriie- 



many there be that go in thereat 5 becanse strati is the gate« 
and narrow in the way whieh leadeth nnto Kfe^ andy^ there be 
that find it/ 

** The next doctrine^ which moat not be forgotten^ (I confesy 
I fonnd myself inclined to give it up, when I saw clearly that 
the doctrine o£ Annihilation conld not be maintained in consis* 
tency with it^) is the resurrection of the wicked. If the Scrip- 
tures had poii^efy asserted that the wicked would' not rise^ aind 
that their 4e0tk would be the final extbelaon oftheif being/thd 
mind mln$t have acquiesced in what, Maaoning from the iaftnitt 
benevoknccf of God^ the best foundation of Masoiiing^ it Would 
still har^ nchnowledged a dilBealty : if the Scriptioes hi^ sM 
notUnig <m the snfcijeot, their restrrec^on and restaration to Vir* 
tiie and hipplneM nnght^ I tl^nk^ hate been infbved firom %hA 
same sore and eertaiif prineiplei^ They do not; however, lea?e 
«iy Toum for doubt on the subject. It Hr atjprami^eifidi * AH 
that are in their graves sittill hear the r^iot of the Soft 4>f 6odj 
and come Idrth : they that halve done good to the feaafreotkm of 
I^^ they that have dcme eiil to> tiie resnnectioDr of oondenina* 
tion/ Every acconnt which io given in Scriptnre of the day tt 
judgment obnitrms thii. 

'' The ddttrifne of AnnMation^ then^ smppoeer ihitt by to 
th€ greater part of mianMnd were created by a hamvdsn^ and 
he)y Being, whose preiseienee foresaw how they W011I4 act, to be 
vidons and die, to be raised from 1^ dead, re-evganised or re> 
cMited, to be fHkoriAh, and then to nndisrgo a pnblie execn^ 
tiei!^, bf whieh they wbiild be fbr ever liftetted e«l dl this eiesL^ 
tien. Setnefof the ni^sest and best men that tiie world ev^ 
pi^edae^, h«ve' ad<^ed thte sdii^e ef the or^n, progres^,^ 
sHA end of the Divtne dispehfiwtie^. I know we are ajpt to 
overlook the fate of this immense multitude > asid a most baneM 
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tion, and such are the difficulties with which 
the hypothesis is incumbered. &ery objectioo 
which is commoniy urged by intelUgaat persoAs 
against the opinion, that it is ^ great* design of 
the Divine government to bring aU mankind to a 
state of perfect purity and happinasj iri^filJb^ 

derived from the doctivne of findieas^inefy ^ 'M* 
from that of total and eternal 'Dettruo'tioo, bas 



effect upon Ute htnttfttf "ttfikMAUpdn ell ilie^Miifilttlif Be<tf'iib<nMy, 
and.paiticulatl;tfdm,|ttia^}coi8|^denei|;taDllA omlveliiiif 
of vAxfl j9tief9i eve»'tte m^irity, safiipp^ v' M^rbri^tlipn^iC the 
fact be uo, fiic your .minds, ,]ipo^ it. .Ypn h^ve often regfurded 
with Admiration that carious effect of the Divine power, the 
human body 3 the delicaite structure of the eye and the ear,, the 
nerves andlxrab; tb^ veins ifidarteiiesy afidthe>^oiAi>4)i^[aii$ 
of sensBtkn, Ytsplraiioa^ Ukd motio&f lyoa 4nnqp<Hit0BpMed 
with <|QT9i|tJHr<^d^1iif{{a<j^lt|ss of th^ hmmafl^^Hui^ jou^ve 
acknowledged witlv#*<lt^/^tisfactio9,that God is Loive : that 
every organ, ths^t every power both of body and mind,.Js an in- 
let to enjoyment 3 and that man was formed in the image of 
God, that he might bethe object of his fetor f6T'ever. CoiKtem- 
plate the scefi^wlspttife^ndw to iake^sn^' WhslapCDieetAiis 

going 011^ tlu;9ng^^»itvefi ,'Myiiads o^lji^o^jt^ei^i^^.^ be 
raised.firom tbe^ea4iTtl^,if> re-organized^. r^-foro^ed,, or re- 
created,,(a workf to which. Omnipotence alone is equal, for the 
laws of nature are notUing out the mode of operation of the God 
of nature,) to be miserable in a greater or less degree, accovdiRg 
to their degree^, of guiU> and jA length to be AiiaUy desftroyad 
by fire ! The mind cannot dwell on this idea !**— Djisooaites oa 
Universal Restitation,.delivered to the Society of Ph>|ei«Uuit 
Dissenters in Lewin's Mead^ Bristol By John Pk-ior Estlia, 
LL.D., pp. 82t^7. 
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now been ^Mlly considered* With regard to the 
doctrine of Endless Misery, it has been shown, 
that the terms everlasting, eternal, for ever, for 
ever and ever, &c., on which it is chiefly founds 
ed, do not denote duration without end, but only 
a lasting period : that even if it could be proved 
that these expressions, when applied to the sub- 
ject of future punishment, must necessarily be 
taken in the sense of endless, it would by no 
means warrant the conclusion, that the wicked 
will be kept alive in misery through the ages of 
eternity ; because it is everlasting punishment, 
hot everlasting torment, with which the wicked 
are threatened : that the application of the same 
term to the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, and the happiness of the righteous, by 
no means proves that both «re of equal eontiiiu- 
ance ; because this word denotes different 4e^ 
grees of duration, when applied to dlflfeti^nt sub*, 
jects ; because the nature of these two subjects 
is not only not the same, but directly opposite ; 
and because many considerations prov€), thaA one 
of these states will be truly everlasting, but that 
the other cannot be so : that the argument de- 
rived from the metaphor of fire, and particularly 
from the expression unquenchable fire, is totally 
faUad^us, because this language ja* wedwspect- 
ing ftms' which have been extiogiiishvd for ages, 

m 

and respecting places which have since flourished, 

2c 
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and which are stiU in existence: that the ^n 
againat the Holj Ghost^ which baa been deeDae4 
ao decisive a proof of thia.doctrinft, directly con^ 
futes jt» since \t affordatbe moatsatiafactory evi- 
dence,, that e:jLpre^vpas of t^ia,Hindido:QOt and 
cannot denote dura^oa ivi4H>ute^d».aqij[, since 
the punishment annexe^ pf( this^ wm^: if\^y b? 
inflicted to the very )etter without its l^eing endr 
less: that those min^i; arguq^ents. which are 
deduced from some expressions and parables of 
Scripture, are insufficient to establish the doc- 
trine, while some of thaw afford powerful argu- 
oienta against it, and that the aame is true of the 
reasonings by which many persons have endea. 
vored to support it. 

With r^ard to the doctrine of Limited Pun- 
iahment terminated by Destruction, it has been 
shown, that it is founded solely on ternu to which 
an unscriptural n^aning is affixed ; that, while it 
professes to be established on the plain and posi- 
tive declarations of Scripture, it is countenanced 
chiefly by a phrase which occurs only in the 
most highly figurative book of the New Testa- 
ment, and amidst expressions, entirely metapho- 
rical ; that this very phrase affords it no other 
support, than what can be derived from an infer- 
ence which is so extremely equivocal, that the 
opposite conclusion may be deduced with ^quM 
plausibility ; and that, while there is not a single 
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passage in which the doctrine is expressed in 
clear and precise terms, there are many with 
which it is utterly incompatible. 

All the objections wtich ace commonly urged 
against the cheering and benevolent doctrine, that 
the whole human race wiU be ultimately restored 
to purity and happiness, having been thus fully 
cot!sifl*re(f, ther tarind mfay Tf6w Be prepared td 
enter on an examination o^ the scfiptural evi- 
dence which appears to favor it. 
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OF THE SCRIPTURAL £VIQ£^C£ JN FAVOR OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE FINAL RESTORATION OF ALL 
MANKIND TO PURITY AND HAPPlNfeSS.' 

It is admitted that the term Universal Restora- 
tion no where occurs in the Old or New Testa- 
ment. It has been adopted in this work merely 
for the sake of brevity and precision. The doc- 
trine of the Scriptures is, that God is the ruler 
of the world ; that every event is under his di- 
rection, and promotes in its appointed measure 
the purposes of hia wise and benevolent admin- 
istratton ; that the natural and moral evil which 
prevail are the instruments which his wisdom has 
chosen, no less than the more obvious blessings 
of existence, to promote the highest advantage 
of his intelligent creatures : that, by his almighty 
and all^perfect auperintendence of events, he will 
secure thit result ; that he has placed mankind 
in a state of discipline, in order to fofm and to 
try their characters ; that those who improve 
their present advantages, will be rewarded after 
death with endless felicity ; that those who he- 
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gleet apd abuse them, and incapacitate tbemv 
selves for pure enjoyment, will be placed under 
a painful and lasting discipline, which will cor« 
rect their evil dispositions and vicious habits,' 
and form In their minds a genuine love of excel- 
lence ; that, in order to accomplish these bene- 
volent purposes, be has raised up Jesus Christ, 
whom he has specially and miraculously quali- 
fied to e:stecute the most important of them, hav- 
ing with this view revealed to him the glorious 
go^el,' aiad cQmmissioned him to declare it to^ 
the'fvorld; thaf in reward of the firmness and 
fidelity wx^ ^f^h'^ch be executed thi& most mo- 
mentQUs trust, notwithstanding the danger and 
suffering to. which it exposed him, God has 
highly exalted him, and made him the medium 
through which he communicates the greatest 
blessings to manktcbi ; that as Jesus revealed 
the gospeU so he will fulfil its promises, and 
execute its tbreatenings ; that as he was the 
instructor of mankind, so he will be their judge ; 
that to him is committed tbi^ direction of the 
state of discipline to which the wicked will be 
consigned ; that as the execution of the pur- 
poses which are compreheoded in this vast and 
benevolent plan, supposes the governnient of in-^ 
numerable intelligent beings, and the superin- 
tendence of many great and important events, 
it is termed a kingdom, of which he is said to 
be the head ; that he will conduct the govern^ 
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ment of this kttijgdoiii witb perfect nmdom, UDtil 
It €ibalt have AceompFMied all tbe purposes for 
which it ia appointed ; tmtil it %hM have 'extii^ 
pated ain, destroyed the eonaeqm^iiee of it-^eath, 
restored ufriversal purity, andpiodoced uniTersal 
happiness ; that ihen, being no longer necessary^ 
he win resign his office, restore to Him from 
whom he received it, the power with which he 
was invested, in order that the great Sovereign 
of earth and heaven, the Fountain of aU being 
and happiness, may himself <* be all in all/' 

Su^ is the glorious consummation of tlie 
Divine diifpensations which the Scriptures teach 
US to expect 1 Snch are the snbtime and cheering 
truths, the evidence of wbtcfa is now to he de- 
tailed! 

The principle on which the folkywing investi-* 
gation of Scripture is condweted, and on which 
it is concluded that the passages which will be 
cited, express or imply these truths, is that which 
is adopted in the most exact inquiries to which 
the hnman understanding is directed. In erery 
philosophical inquiry, it is admitted tlmt that 
hypothesis ought to be adopted which accounts 
for all the phenomena witfi the greatest clearness, 
and which ia attended with the fewest difficulties. 
Whatever theory best explains acknowledged 
facts, is uniTenally considcfed most entided to 
regard ; and if it solve the several phenomena 
easily and simply, while every other hypotheste 
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18 attefided mth contradictions and abBordities, 
no doubt }S entertained of its truth. Now the 
doctrine that ail mankind will ultimatdy be re- 
stored to purity and happiness, is this perfect 
theory, with regard to the Divine dispensations, 
and the scriptural terms by which their nature 
is oppressed. It accords with every expression 
that is used in Scripture, concerning the slate of 
mankind in the world to come, and it is confirm- 
ed by all our best sentiments of the attributes, 
the providence, and the government, of the 
Supreme Being. But the notions of Endless 
Misery, and of the total and eternal extinction 
of intelligence and life, neither accord with all 
the expressions of Scripture relative to a future 
state, nor with our purest and most exalted sen* 
timents of the attributes and proceedings of the 
Universal Parent. AcoDrding to the strictest 
rules of philosophizing, therefore, the first must 
be regarded as the true hypothesis. 

The passages of Scripture which favor the 
opinion that the whole human race will finally 
be restored to purity and happinesSi may be di- 
vided into those which imply its truth, and into 
those which appear precisely and positively to 
affirm it. 

The passages which imply it, are those which 
contain certain declarations, which must be false, 
if this opinion be denied, but which are full of 
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truth and beauty, if it be admitted : the passages 
which appear . positively to alBirm it, are those 
to the language of which it seems impossible to 
affix any other meanings « 



* . 
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CHAPTER L 



OF THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH IMPLY 
THAT ALL MANKIND WILL BE ULTIMATELY 
KESTORED TO PURITY AND HAPPINESS. 



Under the passagejs which imply the ultimate 
restoration of the whole human race to virtue 
and happiness, may be arranged, 

1. All those \!^hich speak of God as the kind 
and benevolent Father of mankind. 

Psalm ciii. 13, 14: <' Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him ; for he knoweth our frame, he remembereth 
that we are dust/' Mai. ii. 10: "Have we not 
all one Father? Hath not one God created us >'* 
Ephes. iv. 6 : " There is one Grod and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all.'* .We are likewise instructed by our Lord, 
Matt. vi. 9, to address the Supreme Being in 
prayer as our Father. 

The Scriptures delight to exhibit the Deity to 
his human offspring in the character of a father. ^ 
It is the most natural as well as the most en- 
dearing manner in which we can conceive of 
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him. He is our Father in a much more strict 
and intimate sense than any creature is the 
parent of another. He constructed the curious 
and delicate fabric m which our consciousness 
and intelligence reside. He formed those won- 
derful organs which are continually at work 
within us, and which minister equally to life 
and to efljojrme nt. He endowed us "wkh Ifaose 
noble faculties by which we are capable of pur- 
suits and pleasures of the same nature with 
those that constitute his own happiness, the 
operation of whidi afibrd« uscontftiuai grdtifica^ 
tion, but of which we know tiotbing e:itt«pt that 
they are wonderful and glorious, it H be who 
haa so exquisitely adapted our tiatch*e to the 
objects which sarrouod «s, tbft we can acdrcely 
move without experiencing: pleasure, and titat so 
many things which interest and delight us^ cbn 
tinually crowd upon our senses. It is he who 
has made us what we are, and his consUMit Energy 
is necessary to continue us in existence: in the 
strictest sense it is true, that ^'in bim we live, 
more, and have our being.'' 

And as he is so much mope intimately and 
truly our Father than our human parents, so he 
must be as much more perfectly so in respect to 
the disposition with which be regards, and the 
manner in which he tireats us. All that is ten- 
der and endearing in die most affectionate and 
excellent of human parents can afford^ us but 
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a fkiiit image of wbat he is to his whole family 
ofmatikiBd* 

. Does any good father punish with nsvenge ? 
Does any taender mother harbour implacable 
resentment against her child? Would she, if 
she were able, punish it with endless misery^ 
or inflict upon it intolerable a^uii^ for a very 
protracted period^ and then blot it out of exis- 
tence ? 

If a human parent who acted in such a man* 
ner would be rcgjarded with universal execration, 
who can believe: an hypothesis which attributes 
sucSi conduct to the benevolent Father of men ? 
We may be mistaken in the meaning of a word 
or the acumracy 4^^* a criticisni., but we cannot err 
in rejecting opinions which give such an exhi- 
bition of the charactev of God. But in this 
mami&er, both the doctrines of £ndles8 Misery^ 
and of absolute, irrevocable Destruction, nepre*- 
sent our heavenly father as treating the greater 
number of his children ; while that of Universal 
Restoration teaches that his conduct, towards 
every individual of his laige family is infinitely 
more excdileirt than that of the most wise and 
benevolent parent. The latter opinion, there^ 
fore, is true ; the odiers are false. 

S« The ultimate Restoration of the whole 
human race to parity and happiness is £aivored 
by all those passages which represent God as 
goad. _ 
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Ps. xxxiv. 8 : ^^ O taste and see that the Lord 
is good.'* Ps. Hi. 1 : " The goodness of God 
endureih continually.'* Psalm cx)y. 9 : *' The 
Lord is good to dllj and his tender mercies 
are over all his works.*' 1 John iv. 8 : " Gon 

IS LOVE.'* ; 

If there be any foundation for th^ doctrine of 
Endless Misery,, or of absolute^; irrevocable 
Destruction, these passages are not true. The 
doctrine of Endless Misery teaches, that God 
created the great majority of mankind to make 
them miserable ; that he called them into being 
Svith no other view than to glorify his justice by 
their eternal condemnation, and that, from all 
eternity, he fore-ordained them to this borrid fate. 
To say of such a Being that he is good, that' his 
very nature is love, that his tendet mercies are 
over all his works, and that his goodness en- 
dureth continually, is to destroy 9II distinction 
between tenderness jand crueltyi and to identify 
inalevolence with benignity. ' - 

If it be said that he treats the elect with be- 
nevolence, and that these expressions relate only 
to these favored individuals, it is replied, that 
this is an assumption which is unsupported by 
the shadow of proof; for these passages do not 
affirm that he is good to the elect,' but that be is 
good to allj and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works. : 

If he elected a few individuals to happiness. 
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and decreed the great majority to Endlesa 
Misery, how can there be any* truth in the 
declaration^ that he is good to all ? And if the 
greater number are to be doomed to torment, day 
and night, without intermission, for ever; if, in 
the anguish of their souls, they incessantly cry 
to him for mercyi beseeching him to lighten or 
shorten theif Suffering ; and if he behold their 
misery without pity, and turn a deaf ear to their 
supplications, how can his tender mercies be over 
ALL his works, dr his goodness endure con-- 
tinually? 
, Nor is the doctrine of Destruction consistent 

• • • • • ' 

with these passages; for according to this opinion 
the wicked will be raised from the dead, afflicted 
with terrible and unremittecl anguish, for a very 
protracted period, and then blotted out of ex- 
istence for ever ; so that, upon the whole, they 
must be incalculably more miserable than happy .- 
Even if the contrary should be maintained, and 
it should be said that they will enjoy more than 
they suffer, still, according even to this conces-^, 
sion, these passages can be true only in the 
lowest sense. 

. But if the Deity design and pursue the ulti-^ 
mate felicity of all his intelligent creation, what 
a light and glory do they shed on his character^ 
and how perfectly do they accord with the 
noblest ideas we can form of the object of his 
dispensations! 
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3* . The final restoration of iill mftakiiid ta 
purity and happinesfli is favored bj those pas- 
sages which speak of God as mef^fuL 

Exod. xxxiT. 6, 7 : ^' The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracioms longHsuflfering and 
abundant in goodness and troth) keeping mercy 
for thousands, and forgiving iniquity, transgress 
siott and sin/' 9 Cbron. %xx. 9 : '* l%e Lord 
your God is gracious and merciful, aad will not 
turn, away bis face from you if you return unto 
him/' Paaba ciii« & r'^ The Lord is merciful 
and gracious^ slow to anger, and plenteous ift 
mercy." 

These repeated declarations of the compassion 
and clemency of God cannot be true, if tbirougb 
the ages <^ eternity he refuse to be rekronciled to 
tba gceat OAajority of bis creatures. It is vain to 
endeavor to prove that be is merciful, on the 
ground that be is willing to fbrglve the penitent 
sinner in the present state ; for not to mention 
that, if there be aioy truth in the common doc« 
trine of the Divine decrees and Of election, the 
pretension is an idle mockery ; were bis cle-i 
mency restricted to this life, he would have 
infinitely less claim to the cbadfacfer of merciful, 
than that oma would possess who should inflict 
the most intolerable sufiering on another for the 
space of eighty yesurs, without sAiewing any dis^ 
position to relent excq>t for a single hour. There 
is, indeed, an utter disproportion between the 
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two cases, becausie Ihialife compared to etetoity 
is inconceivably leas tbah an hour cooipared to 
eighty years. 

/Shey who cooten4 that tbiE» mercy of God is 
reatricted to the preaeol lifev ougbt to remember 
that they have no scrit)tiirai totfaocity for this 
OfHOioi;!. Skieh a^ nolioa ts nenrer inculcated in 
th^ Old. or New Testonent. Tbeie is not a 
singie |>assage from, vliich it caa be fairiy de- 
duced. Those which might seem to favor it 
have bqen fully oonsidesed. The declarations of 
Scripture are not^-Tl^e Lord is merciful and 
gracious, but his clemency is limited to the prew 
sent state : be is slow to anger cpid plenteous in 
mercy, but be beeoniea ittplaeable and inexorable 
Ihe momei94: this life terminalear iter language is 
-^'^ The Lord ii» merciful and gracioiis ; slow to 
anger and plenteous in mexcy : he hath not dealt 
with us after our.sins^ nor rewarded us according 
to our iiuquities ; for asi the heaven is high above 
the earth, so great is hiof iBcecy towards them 
that fear bim ; as &r as the. east is from the westj 
so far bath be remaved our transgressions from 
us. Like as a. father pitieth his ehildrea, so bath 
the Lord compaasion on than that fear him : fot 
he knoweth our frame : he rememberetb that we 
are. dust. ^' 

If he phtce bis, offending offsprii^ under a 
discipline which corrects their evil dispositions, 
and forma in their hearts a genuine love of excel- 
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lence, this beautiful and affecting description of 
the Deity is just ; but if he dooo) them to into- 
lerable, unremitted, and unending angtiisb, or if, 
after having made them suffer the utmost penalty 
of their crimes, he blot them out of existence for 
ever, every syllable of it is fiilse ! 

4. The ultimate happiness of every individual 
of the human race is favored by all those pas-' 
sages which positively deny that God wiH be 
angry /or ever. 

Psalm XXX. 6 : *^ His anger endureth but f^ a 
moment/' Psalm ciii, 9 : ** He will not always 
chide, neither will he keep his anger fbr eter/- 
Ps. Ixxvii, 7—12 : " Will the Lofd^ cast off for 
ever, and will he be favorable no bore } Is bis 
mercy clean gone for ever ; doth his prtnnisd fail 
for evermore ? Hath God foigotten to be gmcu 
ous ; hath he in anger shut up his tender merclM? 
And I said, This is my infirmity: I wiHIteiA^mber 
the years of the right hand of the Most High. 
I will remember the works of the Lord, I will 
meditate on thy work, and talk of th;f dbtngs/' 
Isaiah Ixvii. l6: ^^l will not coatend f>r ever, 
neither will I be always wrath : for tbe spirit 
should fail before me, and the nomh ^wbicfi I 
have made/' 

How different is this description tffJlie dis- 
position and conduct of the Deity from that 
which is exhibited by the doctrines of Endless 
Misery, and of total and eternal Destruction ! 
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They affirtti that his anger will flame with re^ 
leDtless fury through all eternity ; the Scriptures 
deelaie that his. anger endureth but for a mo-^ 
iiient:.they affirm that the punishment which 
he will ioflict will never terminate ; the Scrip* 
tares declare that he will not always chide, 
neither wili he keep his anger for ever: they 
affirm that.ht will hereafter have no mercy on 
the wicked^ J^ilt east them from him forever; 
the Scriptures make the most solemn and touch^ 
ibg appeal to our own understanding and heart 
whether this cop be true : '* Will the Lord cast 
oSfacfiver^l iiAd will he.be favorable no more ? 
Is Jiia merjpy plean gpOQ for ever ? Doth his 
promise fail for .evermore ? Hath God forgotten 
to be g^aciotis,? ^ Hath he in.anger shut up hisi 
tender i^^^e^j^. And 1. said^ this is my infir- 
mityi" .: . . r 

Xheae words ought to be engraven pq the heart.. 
To say that they relate solely to offenders in the 
present li(iB, i^ to take for granted the point in 
dispute,; ^nd io >ffirm what cannot be proved*. 
lanpt^thiB lai^gufge aa applicable to future as it 
i&tapBesentpuniahment ; to the chastisement of 
the .widc^) as to the correction of him who haa 
&lleu from rectitude ? With regard to the for-^ 
fli^^vdp^ it not equally put taus the affecting 
quesfiojip; ^^ Will he be favorable po more ? Is 
bis mercy clean gone for ever ? Doth bis promise 
fail for evermore ?" No : it is impossible. WhcK 
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ever shall attempt to persuade me that there cad 
come a period when he will eternally shut up id 
anger his tender mercies^ I wili liepeat to bim 
this passage,***^! will say, *^ It is yottr infirm 
mityr 

6. The Final Restoration of all mankind to 
purity and happiness ia farored by those paa<> 
sag69 which represent God as declaring,, that 
he takes no pleasure in the punishment of the 
wicked* 

Efiiek. xviii. 98: ^^ Hav« I any pleaauM at all 
that tiie wicked should: die, saith die Lofd God^ 
and not that he shonldsreteirn from his wayannd 
live r Ch. XKJkin. 11: ^ As^I live, snitb the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death' of 
the wicked, but that the wickti should tutit 
from his ways and live.** S Peter iii* 9 : f* Thei 
Lord is. long-suffering towards us, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all ehouki come 
to repentance/^ i 

The doctrine of Endless Misery teaGliei,'thalj 
from all efternity, God, for the pratae ^ hia 
glorious justice, decreed the preaH majority of 
his creatures to irremediable and eternal deaths 
yet the Scripturea repreaeot hiin as contradiotit]^ 
this in the most express teroM, and in the mtau 
solemn manner : A$ I ike^ saith ih0 L^rd^ £ 
have no pleasure in the death of the wiekeds bul 
thai the wicked should turn from his ways and 
live. 
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' ftev^ iv. M f *f Thou m worthy, O Loi^,' tt) 
receive glory an4 honor and poweri for thoi( 
baft create^ 9II tbing^, ,an<i by thy :W]iU or^fp; 
thy piea&wr^s they are and were created/' > 

What c^use can there be for an ascription of 
pisaiae to their Creator, on the part of the greater 
number of bi9 ^eataresr if* million^ of agei 
before their existence, he doomed them to inr 
tolerable a«d endless misery ? Could any one 
who believed such a doctrine speak in this 
rapturous manner of the wtvk of creation ? But 
what a delightful meaning is there in this lan^ 
guage^ and w4iat abundant cause is there for 
praise^ if aU intdligent beings are ultimately 
to be restored to purity and happiness ! Theoi 
indeed, may it be said of the Author of this 
glorious seheme-«»^^ Thou sit worthy to receive 
glory and honor and powor !" 

6« The final Restoration of all mankind to 
Purity and Happiness, is favored by those pas^ 
sages whidi represent the Deity as chastising his 
children with the disposition of a paoent, and by 
those which affirm or imply that future punish* 
mentwill be corrective* 

Deut. viii. & : ^^ Thou shalt also consider in 
thine heart, that as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee/' Job v« 17 ; 
^* Happy is the man whom God correcteth; 
therefiore^ despise not thou the chastening of 
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the Almighty." Psalm xciv. 12 : " Blessed, O 
Lord, is the man whom thou chastenest/' Heb. 
xiu 5 — II: *' My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him ; for whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God dealeth 
with you as with sons : for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not ? But if ye be with* 
out chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore, we 
have had fathers of out flesh who corrected us, 
and we gave them reverence : shall we not rather 
be in subjection to the Father of Spirits, and 
live ? For they verily, for a few days, chastened 
us after their own pleasure ; but He for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness^ 
Now, no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless, afterward 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby." 

These passages declare in the strongest and 
plainest language, that God chastens his crea- 
tures in the same manner as a wise and bene- 
volent parent corrects his child. Those who 
maintain that this is true only of the virtuous; 
or that he treats the wicked in this manner in 
the present life alone, must conceive that he is^ 
the Father only of a part of mankind, or that 
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a period win arrive, when his treatment of hW 
children will be unworthy of a good parent. 

And why should either of these suppositions 
be entertained ? We are too apt to exclude the 
vicious from our benevolent regard, and to con- 
sider and treat them as utterly worthless. This 
pernicious feeling is even transferred to the great 
Parent of the human race. But the vicious can 
never become utterly worthless, because they 
always retain their moral capacity and their 
sentient nature. ^ So long as they are capable of 
knowledge and virtue, they are fit objects of 
moral discipline; so long as they retain the 
power of feeling, and can suffer pain or enjoy 
happiness, they are proper objects of benevo- 
lence. A false system of philosophy, a selfish 
and exclusive system of theology, may make us 
forgetful of these unalterable and imperishable 
claims upon our best affections, which all of 
human kind possess ; but He cannot overlook 
them who is the Creator of all, and who c^res 
alike for every individual of his large family. It 
is the faculty of reason that renders a creature a 
proper object of moral discipline ; it is the capa^ 
city of suffering and of enjoying that renders 
him a proper object of benevolence ; and these 
even vice itself cannot destroy. However, there^ 
fore, the condition of the wicked may be changed 
in the future state, it cannot be changed to Xhi^ 
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fattent z to the extent, that is, of renderitog them 
no lopger the objects of moral discipline, which 
must be the case if their punishment be not tor- 
reetive : or to the extent of excluding them from 
the care of benevolence, since they must retain 
their sentient nature^ To suppose, therefore^ 
that a period can ever come when the punish-^ 
aaent of the erring creatures c^ humanity will 
not be ccNrrective, and when the benevolent 
Father of those creatures will cease to regard 
thenk with a father's tenderness, is both without 
teeson and contrary to reason. 

Matt. xxv« 46 : ** These shall go aWay into 
lasting chastisement, but the righteous into life 
eternal/' 

The word translated punishment in the Re« 
ceived Version, is xoXo^if,- a term which ia 
universally allowed to signify chastisement or 
corrective punishment. It is used in this sense 
by the Heathen philosophers : " Dicemus eigo 
in pcenis reSpiciant utilitatem ejus qui peccarit, 
ant ejus cujus intererat non peccatum esse, aut 
kidistincte quorumlibet. Ad horum trium finum 
primum pertinet poena quae philosophis nodo, 
msQwHitp modo noXoun^y modo tard^mfuriffy dicitur^ 
Paulo juriscOnsulto, poena qusQ constituitur in 
^mendationem, a-w^qopio-Bcds enna Platone, Plu«- 
larcho wr^ua i(/ti;^ animi medicatrix, qus& hoc 
jigit ut eum qui peccavit reddat meliorem me* 
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dendi modq qui eM per contraria/' * Groifui 
de Jure Belli ^ Pacia, lib. ii. cap* SO, sect. 6« 

Simpson observes on this word, ^* Oaf Lprd^ 
in the awful and impressive descriptioa.of the 
proceedings of the ldi9t judgment of mankind, 
has selected th^ term x^'Kauans^ xn no other place 
in the New Testament applied to the future 
state, in oitkr to explain with the greater preci-« 
sion the findi recompence of the sinner. There 
seems in Matt. ^xv. 46, to be an evident allusioit 
to the Septuagint translation of Daniel xii« 2, 
which was commonly used in Judea, when our 
Lord appeared. The expiession ^y awtioy^ is 
literally adopted in order to express the recom^ 
pence of the righteous. But instead of aivyy^ 
oum^Lopy the expression xaikounv aiiDViow, appearsf 
to have been purposely substituted, i» compre- 
hending thai variety of painful cfaastisemeDt, 
both in kimd and degree and duration, which 
the highest ideas of the perfections of tbe 
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^ We observe^ then^ that punishment regards the benefit 
either of the offender or of the offended j ot, idd^/of any other 
persons. The pmnshment which respects Ae first ol these 
Idiree purposes, is called by philosophers Bometinies xalio'ia, 
sometimes KtiKam^ and sometimes tra^tpear^^ According to 
FaulvSy a lawyer^ the punishment designed for amendment is 
by Plato said to be <ru^yi<rswq ivacot for the sake of makuig 
wiser. And it is called by Plutarch larpua if^i^o the heakr of 
ikenmd; because, agreeable to the art of healing, it leodeci 
him who has sinned better by meaus of contraries* 
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Suprefhe Paretit and Ruler naturally lead ua io^ 
suppose he will inflict upon his children and 
9Ubject8| according to the nature and magnitude 
of their offences. Even in human govern n^nts, 
9 wise and good magistrate would employ tern* 
porary corrective chastisements for the reforma- 
tion of criminals, that they might be restored ta 
usefulness and happiness in society, in preference 
to capital punishments, if he could devise propet 
ones, and secure success in the use of them* 
Now, with respect ta the Supreme Lord and 
Parent of all, there is unerring wisdom to con-- 
trive infallible means, boundless goodness ta 
incline him to employ tbem, and almighty power 
to accomplish every end that infinite peffectioi^ 
proposes/' * 

. 7« ThefinalPurity and Happiness of all man-* 
kind is fieivored by those passages which repre- 
sent the benefits resulting from the obedience 
and death of Christ, as co^ex tensive with and 
even exceeding the evils produced by the dis* 
obedience and fall of Adam» 

1 Cor. XV. SS : ** As through Adam all die, 
so likewise through Christ shall all be made 
alive/' In this passage, the evil produced by sin 
is compared with the benefit received by Christ, 
and it supposes, that the life imparted by him 
is a blessing : but if the wicked are to be raised 



* Sec Essay, p. 68. 
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from the slumber of the tomb, only to beirisite^ 
with severe and protracted punishment, and then 
destroyed, or to be kept in endless misery, the 
restoration of their existence, instead of a be^ 
nefit, is an unspeakable disadvantage* 

Rom. V. 15: ^^ That as the offence, so is the 
free gift t for if through the offence of one, ii 
croXXoi, the many (that is, the great body ofman^ 
Idndi-^NewcomeJ have died, much more the 
favor of God, and the gift which is through the 
favor of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded^ 
tii teg toroXXB^, unto the many. If by the offence 
of the one, death reigned by this one, much 
more those who receive the abounding of favor; 
and of the gift of justification', shall reign in life 
by the one man Jesus Christ* So then, as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon nil men 
to condemnation, BO likewise by the righteous-^ 
ness of one, the free gift hath come upon all men 
to justification of life. For as by the disobe- 
dience of one man the many were made sinners,^ 
(or treated as such, by undergoing death,) so like-- 
wise by the obedience of one, the many will be 
made righteous : that where sin abounded, the 
favor: of God has much more abounded: that 
as sin has reigned unto death, so favor likewise 
might reign by justification to everlasting life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.^' 

Nothing can be more evident than that it is 
the apostle^s intention, in this passage, to repre* 
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tfent all mankind^ without e?cceptk»i, as deriving 
greater beaefit from the death of Cfaariat^ than 
they suffer injury from the fall oPAdam. The 
uitiiversality of the apostle's expressions is rery 
remarkable. The same many who were made 
sinners by the disobedience of the one, are made 
irighteous by the obedience of the other« If aO 
men are condemned by the offence of the one, 
the same all are justified by the righteousness of 
the other. 

These uniyersal terms, so frequently repeated 
and so variously diversified, cannot possibly be 
reconciled to the limitation of the blessings of 
the gospel to the elect alone, or to a part only 
of ti»e human race*^ Unless the wicked aie 
reformed by their punishment, can there be any 
truth in the declaration, that the favor of Gfod 
by Christ abounds much more than sin and 
death i If the great nftajority of maakind are to 
continue iti stn and misery through all eternity, 
^ at dome remote period to be blotted out of 
existence, it iisi they that triumph : tb^ are infi- 
nitely more extensive than the abounding of 
faVor« According to both of these doctrines^ 
therefore, the reasoning of the apostle in this 
passage is totally inconclusive. 

The passages which have been quoted, appear 
decidedly to favor the doctrine of the Ultimate 
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* See Iffiproved Versioo^ note in fee. 
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Restoration of all mankind to Purity and Hap-> 
piness, since in every case a denial of this opinion 
is a contradiction of the declarations they con- 
tain. There are passages, however, which seem 
still more expressly to confirm the truth of this 
hypothesis* 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF THE PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE WHICH APPEAR 
EXPRESSLY TO AFFIRM, THAT ALL BiAI^KlND 
WILL BE ULTIMATELY RESTORED TO PURITY 
AND HAPPINESS* 



In the former editions of this work some pa8<» 
sages were arranged under this head, which, on 
further examination, I am satisfied cannot be 
justly adduced as express affirmations of the 
doctrine that the whole human race will finally 
be restored to virtue and happiness. I consider 
the celebrated passage in Ephesians i. 8 — 10, 
as, probably, though not certainly, asserting it. 
^^ Having made known to us the mystery of his 
will, according to his good pleasure which he 
purposed in himself, concerning the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, that he woutd gather 
together to himself in one all things throu^ 
Christ, which are in the heavens and which are 
on the earth, even through him/' At first view 
this passage seems exceedingly favorable to the 
opinion, and appears, indeed, expressly to affirm, 
that it is the great object of the Divine dispensa- 
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tions to unite together in one holy and happy 
state all intelligent beings under Jesus Christ* 
But many learned and enlightened men propose 
a different interpretation. They suppose that 
this passage relates to God's predetermination 
to comprehend Gentiles as well as Jews in %he 
blessings of the gospel dispensation. ** The 
inteipretation of the ancient fathers/' says 
Whitby, ** seenis to give this sense, that God 
hath by this dispensation gathered under one 
head, viz. Christ, the head of the'Church, all 
things on earth, that is, Jews and Gentiles ; and 
all things in heaven) Christ being the head over 
principalities and powers." Locke's paraphrase 
of this and of the fourpreceding verses is as fol^ 
lows : " Having predetermined to take us^ Gen- 
tiles^ by Jesus Christ, to be his 90ns and people^ 
according to the good pleasure .of his will; to 
the end that; the Gentiles too might praise him 
for his grace and mercy to them and all mankind; 
magnifying his glory for his abundant goodness 
to them, by receiving them freely into the king^ 
dom of the Messiah to be his people again, in sr 
state of peace with him, barely for the sake of 
him that is his beloved: in whom we have 
redemption by his blood, viz. the forgiveness of 
transgressions, according to the greatness of bis 
grace and favor, which he has overflowed id 
towards us, in bestowing on us so full a know^ 
ledge and comprehension of the extent and design 
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^ the gospely and prudence to comply with it| 
us it beeoBi^9 you : in that he hadi made^ ^nowii 
to you the gppd pleasure of his will and purp09^ 
which WM a mystery that he hath pQrpo9ed. iq 
himself, until the coming of jthe due time of that 
dkpeiiwtion wherein he hath predetennmed Ui 
reduce all things again, both in heayea and pit 
earth, tinder one head in Christ." ,3y tliepima^ 
<^ things in heaven and things on ^arth^'^ he 
understands the Jewish and Gentilie world i 
phserving» •* That St. Paul should use h^^v^ii 
and leartb for Jews and GeatileSt will not h« 
thought to Tery atrangfe, if we C9ilsider that 
Daniel himself expressoa the nation 0( the Jews 
by the naofta of bearen. Dap, viii; 10. Nor 
does he want an esteopleof it in our Saviour 
himself, whos (Luke xxi. 96,) by * powers of 
heaven^" plainly tigmfles the great men of the 
Jewish nation ; nor is this tboonly plaoe, i^ tbtf 
epistle of St. Paul to the Epbeafons^ whioh w^ill 
bear this interpretation of heaven and earths He 
who shall read the fifteen Arst verses of chap^i iii. 
and carefully weigh the expressions* and observe 
the drift of the apostle in thern^ wiU not jQnd 
that be does manifest violence to St^ Pwi'n 
sense, if be understands by vtbe iamtiy in bea^ 
yen and earth/ (ver. 15,) the united body of 
Christian^, made up of Jews and Gentiles, living 
still promiscuously among those two sorts, of 
people, who continued in their unbeJieC How4 
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ever, this interprets^tion I am not positive in ; 
but' offer It as a matter of inquiry to such who 
think an impartial search into the true meaning 
of the sacred Scripture the best employment of 
all the time they have/' 

Mr« Belsham says,* *< Peiiiaps the sense of 
this intricate period may be thus expressed : 
Which riches of his goodness he has abundantly 
exhibited to us, having enriched our understand-- 
ing with a clear knowledge of that mystery which 
waa the object of his gracious and eternal pur- 
pose, and which relates to that dispensation 
which has now at the fulness of time takea 
place: namely, that he would reunitef under 
one head, even Jesus* Christ, all descriptions of 
mankind, whether Jews or Gentiles/' 

Although, if thfe above int^pretation be just, 
this passage cannot be eoiifttdefed as bearing that 
positive and dedded testimony to the truth thatr 
all mankind will be ultimately restored to purity 
and happtnesH) which soma learned men have 
supposed 4 y^tttdoes iiot weaken that testimony 



* See Belsham on the Epistles of Paul, in loc. 

t ^^ primary tsfgnification of the word avauct^yjouu^ which 
tihe uposlle heteafes, il to mm vp tm^ aecmtnty or to reduce 
nMMQf 9u^ io otm, Scfeleivm ^ . And tiie phrase ''all thii^/ ' 
signifies all pei:sons^ the neuter being put for the masculiae, asi 
in John vi. 39. Ut nempe omnes creatur€e inteUigentee in cmlo 
et in terra, per Christum in unam societdtem adducerentur, 
Rosemntdler. .... 
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so much as might at first be apprehended. For^ 
even admitting that the apostle meant by the 
phrase^ *^ things in heaven and things oa earth," 
Jews and Gentiles^ yet it deserves to be borne 
in mind) that these expressions include all man-* 
kind: since, in the. apostle's. vie w» Jawa and 
Geutiles would comprehend the whole of the 
human race» there being no description of per- 
sona which would not be classed by. him under 
one. or other of these divisions^ . Mr. Locke'a 
own paraphrase of the 6th verse is, *' To the end 
that aU nmnkind might magnify hia glory for hisi 
abundant goodness to them/' If the Jews and 
Gentiles include all mankind^ how faf does the 
interpretation suggested by Mr. Locke, limit Uie 
sense of thii passage ? . May it not atill be under-* 
stood to declare* not only that under tbegospel 
dispensation Jews and Gentiles aM admitted to 
equal privileges^ but also that it lathe gracious 
purpose erf* God to lealore all mankind to a atate 
of perfect virtue and happinesa, and thi» to unite 
all under one bead, namely, Jesus Chcist I This 
passage must be understood to refer to some fu- 
ture change, universal in its extent and happy in 
its consequences : for at no period sinc^ the ad- 
vent of the Messiah have these been united toge-^ 
tber 'm one under him^ All do not, and never 
haveacknowledged his mild and benevoloitsway: 
sin and misery still dispute and always have dis- 
puted the government of the world with him.^ 
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But are we hot by this pastoge encdUFftged to 
believe thai, in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, every disposition which opposes him 
^hall be destroyed, and that, different as men's 
charaeter and condition may be at present, they 
shall all then become his willing subjects, and 
be rendered bdly and 'happy? And as Christ 
will be the means of effek^ting this glorious work, 
may not all mankind in this sense be said to be 
gathered together in one under him ? If there be 
ho reason for restricting this passage to a more 
limited signification, does not this sense best 
accord with the diffusively benevolent spirit of 
the gospel, with the character of God as the kind 
father and wise governor of mankind, and with 
many other passages of Scripture > However, ih 
the language of th^t great man and excellent 
Christian, whose wofthi on ^a^ sfdiikit occasion 
have jiist been cited, and, I tfust, with some- 
thing of the spirit with which be wrote them, I 
would sdy^ that Of this interpretation I wiouki 
not be positive,- but *? offer- it as • a matter of 
inquiry to such who think ah impartial seacch 
Into the true meaning of the sacred ^cripturq 
the best employment of alLthe time they have/' 

'The same observations I would apply to the 
simfTlar pas^e, CoK i. 19» 30: ^^ It hath pleased 
the Father tliat in him all fulness should dwell, 
and having made peace through his blood shed 
on the cross, that by him he would ftficoN-» 
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•»teUigQ»fe creatUfet/' Newcom^i « By Witf, I 
Mtay^ whelbor they be tiUngs onewrtihor things 
in beMeo/' It ia highly probfkbk that thf 
phtucfe ^' thiBgft on. earth or thioga in hei^vea" si%r 
aifiea Gknl)ile9 and Jqws^ But skioce Geqtjil« 
Mid Jewa comprehend all mankiiid, it 9e«BMhju9t 
i^, ttkfi thit l>ettage in ita moat i^xtcoiaive aeiia^ 
Mtd tQ.Qont idar it aa afilrming that it baa i^eaai^ 
ihe^ Father to appoint Jaaua Qhrist tq be the 
gieat instf umeiM^ of reconciling ta hima^ the 
wk^le busiM mce» And, if (bia be ao; h^w can 
the InteDtionof tlioFatbeirbeacooQipliahed if te 
greatei^ luviber ^ huQMo beings reooiatn for evei 
lit ednnity with hitsti and execrate bia name 
through all eteftiity ? or if they bk bk^ted <wt 
ef exiatence because a recoociHation eoiilci nai 
be effiMTted between tbeoa ? 

That mmafiiable palsage in ftotoaoe \!. L9*«4I^ 
haa diready \mem conaidaredi ta the laati Chapter; 
b«t it nuat be again bioughfe under r^ew^ m 
this. ^* Aa by one. man mi entered^ into the 
worUj and d^th by ain i and thus death ^ haiAii 
paeaed i^n ail aien^ inasflmeli ae att have mfh 
n6d : (ftnr until the law, sin teae^ in the neotU:) 
bat Bin ia not imputed wdient thidfe ie m^jMr : 
nemrtheAaaa!^ death reigned ifromAdeab to Mtiaei^ 
emn oirer thoae that had ii6t sinoied. afteK. tbib 
likeaeaaof Adam^^atransgieasicai, who isi a/Bseemti 
btanee^a type)^of i him tb|b was ito< oome : (yeH^ 



tte ^' ^ft Mewk^ iff mt sOf m w^ the 
^{kmrn ; for if thnrngb tbe ^fStnt% df one^ ta&xkf 
hwi^^edi ibUdb ffldf^ tfac^favo^^ of Gdd/«ii!d tte 
gift ^l»€b is tj^ifdugh the feto« 6f oM mimy 
Ji^sM Chmt) faith abmiBded tidtd tbany. N^ii 

ih^ is th^ gift so, di^ it wad by ^m \tbo^xi^mii 

jfop tbe ju<%mei»t WM of 6n^ o£t!gi)fe<e lo MUf- 
^emhBAiOthf but tbe ffee gift i& of tUdfiy ofiR^tMreft 
€<> >is«iid^tidti. Fcir if^ by the ofibsl^^ df^ dd^ 
(featb reigned by Ott^ tKiUdh mote tho^d #h« 
veeeiVe the ^boinnditig' of faVor mA df tbe 
^ft of jn^ilicfatidtlr Will reign iti life by otiev 
e^?<» J^tf»^ Christ^ Sd^ then, as by tb^ di^ee 
of oiie^ judgtiaent elEUn^ upon all inen tcr cod* 
demi^atioi^ ; sd, lili^widcf, by the Hgbtt^diH^fieiM 
of dne, th« f^ee gifih^th coMeuj^i^all men td 
jastificatiod of life. For o^ by t^id disobedience 
df one many were m*ide aiaiiei^sf, sd^ likeividfe, by 
the obedienee of d^e tbatfy wUI be made just 
Now* the kW entere* lA privily, so that oflfenees 
alKHindedM Btxt Where siiii aboiinded, the fhvor 
c^ Gdd bath ifiueh mdi'e dtiounded ; that as* siii 
h^ktil reigUed throtigh death, so favor likewise 
ad^t reign by justi^ation to everlasting life by 
Jeilub^Cbriat our Lord.^ 

Ill tbiM paiteage atl men ate said to bare been 
AMde tnortiil by the <d9fbnce of Adiam, aiid here 
the {ihm&re ^ aH meu,^^ must necessarily be 
titidefstood' td^ signify every individual of the 
fcuMan race. Though the style of the apostle 

9E9 
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io tkis passage is remarkably intricate and p^tf 
plexed, yet his fneaning is clear and -can scarcely 
be misunderstood. He affirms that sin entered 
into the world by Adam, and that, in conse-r 
quence of his offence, death pas9ed upon all 
pien, or all men became mortal. Thus many 
were made sinful or mortal by one. In this 
Bense Adam was a type of Jesus Christ : foe 
as all mankind became subject to great privation 
And suffering in consequence of the offence of 
one, namely Adam, so the greatest privileges 
and blessings are bestowed upon all mankind ia 
consequence of the obedience of one, namely, 
Jesus Christ. But it is only in this single cir- 
cumstance, that all suffer and all are benefited 
by one, that there is any analogy between thein z 
for in every other respect there is the greatest 
possible difference between Adam and Christ* 
The act entailing such important <;onsequejice3 
upon the whole human race, was on the part of 
Adam an act of transgression, op the part of 
Christ an act of obedience. And there is a.srtiAl 
farther disparity between them ; for the calaspi.; 
ties resulting from the act of transgression were 
the legal punishment of the offence ; but the 
blessings accruing from the act of obedience 
were not such as could be claimed by law, but 
were the free, unpurchased, unmerited gift <if 
God. And the consequences of the act of traosk 
gression and the act of obedience may be placed 
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in still more striking contrast: for the act of 
transgression was but one, and yet death, with 
all the calamities connected with it, passed upon 
the whole human race; while the act of obedU 
ence provides justification for many oflfencesr 
nor is this all ; for the blessings procured for 
mankind by the obedience of Christ areunspeak* 
ably greater than the calamities brought upon 
them by the offence of Adam. 

' This is undoubtedly the argument of the^ 
apostle. Notwithstanding all the obscurity and 
perplexity of his language, whoever reads the 
passage with attention, must perceive that these 
are the ideas which were in bis mind; And in 
the whole compass of Christian truth, there is no 
doctrine more important or more glorious. than 
that which is thus disclosed. It is a direct and 
positive declaration, that the blessings provided 
by the obedience of Christ shall, in the numbeir 
of persons who partake of them, be co-extensive 
with the calamities produced by the offence of 
Adam, and in their magnitude and value shal) 
greatly exceed them. This i9 sufficient ; this 
is decisive ; these ideas were in the mind of the 
apostle ; this is the doctrine which, he plainly 
and indisputably teaches, and nothing more is 
necessary. For, even though it should be proved 
that he illustrates his doctrine by a fanciful allu^ 
sion to what was itself only an allegory ; that 
his reasoning is not in every respect complete,^ 



iM^d 0vep tbdt he did not himself fully compre- 
^«pd ail the glorious consequences of the suUime 
tiruth he disclpsed* that truth would be neither 
t|u9 lesf important nor the less certain. The 
gMat fact itself, the fact which it ws9 bis object 
,9Pd his <^e to tench, ftnd in which he could 
xi0t be mistakei), was, thyit the blessings pvoduced 
\y the obedience of Christ shs(U be f» extensive 
as the evils occasi$med by the ofience pf Adam ; 
tl^at all who suffer irpm the one shall partake of 
the bepefits of the other, while these b^oefits 
themselves shall in^nitely exceed and overba^ 
lance the calamities entailed upon mankind by 
the first traQsgresfioQ. Tho conclusion is in- 
evitably, that the whole ))|iinan race without 
^xpf ptiop, shall ultimately be restored to virtue 
and happiness. By one passage of {Scripture 
then, at least, the doetrine which it is the object 
of this work tQ estahliph, }s positively and ex-r 
pressly affirmed ; and this ]s decisive. 

But this passage is of great importance in 
another view, It may be justly ^naidere<^ as 
confirming, in no incoppiderable degree, the inters 
pretf^tipp which has been suggested of the pas*- 
sages in flphesifins and Colpssis^ns : for ip this 
pfissage it canpptl:f9 dopbted, that, whil^ it is the 
filQect of tlie apost^e^s rei^soning to show that all 
mankind, whether ^ews or Crentiles, ^re alik? 
]i|krticipators of the Divipe favor* and iqplpded 
ip th^ gpsppWisp9ns?ition, jit likew^p fpljpiw, 



q( ^e he^^yolent A^ilhor of thin (tiapeii^i^tipay^^ td 
bestoiy iaHnonolity uf>Qfi %b^ lyholq limtiati fad9« 
and to advance th^jQ to 4 f tite <Hr pufe Mid ptrv 
fisct virtue and hfippifi«Ni^ 

lomit J TimoAy i». 10, iivfc « ; I J^toiVsi 
PhiUppiafla ii. 9— U ; H^br^waji* ft; ilrlti<?li 

i^^re formi^rly adduced ♦» prw& tbM all mAd^i 
k\t^ will ultim^tQly be |^ai3«d ia a ftsitei of Vittue 
9Qd bappio^Bs. All tbe^fi {M^saag^S| ifid^^ jieem 
ptprfectly to bfura^oni^Q witb.tbis opiniQi), bul 
aQffie of tb^in { now thiuli too ob^onre to ba «l«t 
legod m proof of any coatrovorjtod doctrine 1 9^4 
^U pf tboiDs it ta probablo* rol^it^ tonjdtffitft^^ 
sivlt^t tban tb«t of the futuiro condition Of mwi^. 
kind* 

Tbefe ia, however, another .paaadfoy wbiob; 
still appears to me e^pres^ly to tbepoipt* land d<*^ 
Qisivo of it ; nabiely^ 1 Corintbiant xv, $lf«^9 1 
^* Jor aiooe by man came df atb, by man ^Il^O 
Cometh the resurrection of tho dead^ V^ aa 
through Adam all die, so Uk§.viae tbroi^ CbHat 
all will be made alive. But ev$ry one io^ btH 
own order: Christ tbo fir^t^ fruits;. aftorw9fdfl» 
those that are Christ's At his appearance.. Thone 
will he the end, when Christ BhaU b^Ve delivnr«t 
ed up the kingdom to God, «ven |h^ Father s« 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power : for he must reign trii he 
have put all enemies under bis feet. The last 
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^nemy tbatf be destroyed, even death. For * lie 
Imth subjected all things under his feet/ But 
when it is said, ^ All things are subjected/ it is 
manifest that He is excepted who subjected all 
things to him. And when all things shall be 
subjected to him, then the Son himself also 
will be subjected to Him who subjected all 
things to him, that God may be all among all/^ ' 
Although it may be difficult to ascertain the 
exact meaning of certain parts of this passage, 
yet, it appears to me to contain a clear and por 
sitive annunciation of the sublime and glorious 
|ruth, that the consummation of the Divine dis^ 
pentations will be the extinction of death and 
sin and misery, and the universal and eternal 
prevalence of immortality, virtue, and happi^ 
ness* ' *^ For since by man came death, by man 
also cometh the resurrection of the dead. For 
as through Adam all die, so likewise through 
Christ all will be made alive/* " It is evident,'* 
as Mr. Belsham observes,^^ '^ that the apostle 
here assumes, as the foundation of his analc^y, 
the account of the fall of man, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis, and argues upon it as literally* 
true ; that, according to this account, all the pos- 
terity of Adam, the whole human race without 
exception, were victims to mortality, in conse- 






■^ See Belsham on the JEpbtles o/Pami, ia loc 
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qiieace of the fall of their first parents in I^ara^ 
dise : that» according to the same acisount, as alt 
were sufferers through him, so all shall be raisie<i 
to life, and restored tothat state of dignity and 
happiness from which Adam unhappily fell ; 
that thus Christ shall amply repair the ruins 
of the Fall ; and the second Adam completely 
efface the dishonor and misery entailed by the 

first/' 

» 

Mr. Belsham, in his excellent commentary on 
this passage, further remarks,* that "it is very 
plain that the resurruction of which the apostle 
treats in this celebrated chapter, is the resurrec-* 
tion, riotof a chosen few, of a select number, 
whether greater or less, but that of the whole 
human race. The apostle's langu^e is so cleat' 
and full, with cespect to the final happiness of 
those who are thus raised^ and that their resur- 
rection to life will be ultimately a blessing, that 
the generality of Christians have supposed that 
he is here treating of the resurrection of the vir-^ 
tuous only. But this is not the fact ; he evi* 
dently speaks of the restoration of the whole hu- 
man race, — All who die by Adam, shall be raised 
by Christ: otherwise" the apostle's assertion 
would be untrue. The case, then, would have 
been this. As in Adam ^11 die, so in Christ shall 
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* See Belsham on the Epistles of. Paul, in loc. 



fol^qt lumber, a Bmall proportion) be made 
$tive. But (hw is nbt the apostte's doctrkie^ 
Hia ^xptessioos aft equally univereal in each 
clause : Ai«i. die in Adam. The saoie all, with- 
9at any exception^ without any restriction^ sball 
by Christ be restored to life, and ultimately to 
holiness and everlasting happiness^ And to 
guUrd against the abuse of this doctrine, he |Nt>^ 
ceeds to declare, that all will not be admitbd at 
the same time to the participation of final happi- 
iiess ; for though all men will be restored to life 
and raised to happiness, all will not be madcj 
happy at once, but each will be advanced aS he 
l)ecomes qualified for his reward ; till in the end 
the enemies of Christ shall all be subdued, andhia 
authority shall be universally acknowledged mid 
obeyed. But every one in hip proper class, not 
all at once ; there will be a gradation in the in-* 
troduction to final blessedness, depending upoa 
the characters of those who are to partake of it, 
* Christ, the first-fruits/ He is already raised to 
life t and his virtues, his labors, and his suffer-* 
ings have received their reward. He is the glo- 
rious first-fruits, the specimen and the pledge of 
the final and universal harvest. * Afterwards, they 
who ate Christ's at his coming/ The true di^ 
dples and community of Jesus, all the upright 
and virtuous in every age and country, will next 
be raised to life and' happiness ; and this joyful 
event will take place at that Ipng-^^p^cted pe- 
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x^odj when Jeiuis shall ^ppeajr ag«^ ifi his owa^ 
and in his Father's glory, invested with th^ lugh; 
commission to raise the dead and to judge th^ 
world f when the dead in Christ shall rise first,; 
and, being acknowledged by him as his friendt 
and followers, shall be transformed into the li)ce- 
ness of his glorious person, and shall enter with^ 
him into the joy of their Lord/' 

From the remaining part of this passage, al- 
though it may not be possible to ascertain with, 
certainty and precision what is meant by the 
kingdom with which Christ is entrusted, and 
which he shall ultimately deliver up to the Fa^ 
ther^ ppr in what sense he shall become subject^ 
to Him who subjected all things to him ; yet, 
we may aafely deduce the following oonclusions : 
That after the resurrection of the just, Christ wil^ 
be invested by the Father with authority an4 
power to accomplish some great purpose witli 
i^egard to mankind ; that that purpose can b^ 
nothing but the completion of the wise and bene^ 
Yolent design of the Divine government, in the 
total abolition of the calamities introduced by. th^ 
fal^ ; that the acqomplishment of thi^ gracious 
purpose alone constitutes the end, the grand couy 
summation of all things ; and that, though thii; 
consummation will be opposed by numerous and 
potent enemies, yet that Christ will ei^ertthe 
power with which he is invested, until be has 
utterly subdued them \ when, having complete^ 
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the end for which authority was delegated tcr 
him, he will willingly resign it into the hand 
of the gracious Parent, the universal Sovereign, 
from whom he received it, who shall then become 
ibr ever all things to all his creatures. 
' This appears to be the clear and express doc- 
trine of the passage, and if it be so, it is decisive. 
The ultimate and universal prevalence of im- 
mortality, virtue, and happiness, is thus plainly 
disclosed, and asserted with all the energy 
and dignity worthy of the exalted theme. It is 
thus evident that the power with which Christ 
is invested is not given him in vain, but will be 
trompletely effectual : that his triumph will be 
perfect ; that there is no rule, no authority, no 
power which is opposed to him, which he will 
liot utterly abolish ; no enemy which he will 
not put under his feet. But the enemies with 
which he is at war, the enemies which it was 
the labor of his life, the object of his death, and 
the end of his present exaltation to exterminate, 
are sin and misery, and death — the consequence 
of sin» And over these we are assured by this 
passage, that he will completely triumph : the 
consequence is certain : the conclusion is in-i 
evitable. Immortality, holiness, and happiness, 
must in the end universally prevail. How else 
is it possible that these declarations can be ac-* 
complished ? How can Christ put down all the 
rule, alt the authority which is opposed to him ; 
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if n inalighdnt and omnipotent spirit (called the 
Devil) succeed in making the great majority of 
mankind bis victims; and through ttie agetsi of 
eternity exercise an uncontrolled dominion over 
them? How can Christ subdue dU things unta 
himself 9 if this malevolent being and his agents 
eternally counteract and oppose him? Hd\v 
can God be all in all, if the greater number of 
his creatures incessantly execrate his namie, and 
vent the most horrid blasphemies against him ^ 
How can death, the last enemy with which he* 
conflicts, be destroyed, if it succeed in blotting 
dut of existence for ever, millions of millions 
of human beings? The only idea; it is possible 
to annex to the destruction of death, is the preva- 
lence of life; but if (to repeat what has already 
been said) death effect the total ^and eternal ex^ 
tinction of the conscious existence of the great 
majority of mankind, it is not Vanquished, it is 
the victor ; it is riot destroyed, it triumphs. 

There appears to be no reason whatever for 
restricting the application of this passage solely 
to the righteous, as, with a view of avoiding the, 
force of the preceding observations, some have 
contended.; because the context does not re^' 
quire this limitation ; because the expressions 
which the apostle employs, are of too universal a 
signification to admit of it ; and because it is dif*. 
ficult to conceive that ainy thing but the wish to^ 
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rapport a ^steaii could have sbggested the idea^ 
Or indicated the necessity of it. 

Stich is the scriptural evidence in favor of tiie 
uUimateand universal prevalence of holiness and 
happiness. All the passages which have beeti 
eitedy appear necessarily to imply the tititb of 
this opinion : to some of theoEi it seems impoi-^ 
aihle to affix any other meaning. There is not 
il sin^ passage in Hie Old or New Testament 
#hich does not perfectly harmonize with ih\» 
doctrine ; bat several of the most striking, im-^ 
preaaive, and cheering asaumnces of Scripture^ 
a^^ totally incompatible with the opinions which 
oppose it^ With the highest and noblest cOQcepu 
tions we can form of theaatnre and diapensationci 
of the Deity ; with the nature of man and tim 
nature of punishment: in a. word, wkh all ibaf 
natoml and revealed religioo teach coneeiningf 
God, concerning hia human offipring, and cotik 
cerni ng a future state, it perfectly accorda. Witif 
this body of evidence in its fiivor, and with no 
real counter-evidence of any kind to oppoa^ it, tS 
may ssMrely be considered as estabhshed. 

If any one ahoold fear that its inoulcation amy 
lessen the dread of future punishment, and It»a9 
operate to the disadvantage of piety and virtneg 
the apprehension must originate in a misconcep^ 
tion of the doctrine, or an ignorance of human 
nature. To teach men that they will be Vilil^ 
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with a just degree of punishment foptbeeinsrtbejf 
cbnoimit;; that ev^y deviation: from rectitude^ 
even the slightest and the most secEct^ thai every 
improper feeling and thooght which is cherished, 
mmi bring with i t a proportionate d^ee of svf^ 
fesnng ; must inevitably do so, u nless the: odDsti^ 
tulioacif the mind end the whole frtimebfnatam 
be changed ; that tliose who indulge in. the levst 
d^gr^ in vice, musi necessarily^ in all situations 
and at all aeaaoos, be the worse for it^ and tba:t if 
they continue in a vicious course to the end of 
Ufe^both the nature of the case and the repeated 
md solemn deckarations of Scripture assure us; 
that the pain they will be made to suffer in a fu-^ 
tune \WtHrld,. will be most severe and: lasting ; to 
SiUppo^e t^aA su oh doctrine will ^courage sin, h 
to imtgiue Ibat men can:be enamored of misery^ 
i84»d tibatto esoite tfaete to^aay particular (^oursd 
<rf condiiet^it lAonly^ fteoeaaary to convince them» 
tbttit will terminirte in liieir riiitt. 

If nrtn cannot, he- restrained from viee by the 
ajppl^bension;ol a reasonable and just degtee 
qf pMnisfa«iient^ it i» vain to hope to deter tbeni 
by .n^enaeiea» which they are sati&fied are both 
ann^asonabb andjimposaible* To suppose that 
they will enoQurage themselves in sin, from aper- 
fiiifwqnL tbais the. misery which they must ibevi^ 
^bfybtiog upon themselves in consequence of it 
will tfffmtxnate in their reformation, is to imagine 
thai; tbej? are insaike as well as vicious, and t<> 
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betray the baseness of our own hearts, by shbvr*« 
ing that we form a worse opinion of mankind, 
than the worst of men deserve. 
. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable, that the rea-^ 
sonable and just, the solemn and impressive, 
sanctions which the Christian religion gives to 
the Christian law, would be attended with no 
greater moral benefit than it is to be feared they 
are, were they always scripturally enforced. It 
requires, however, but little acquaintance with 
human nature to know, that in order to render 
the fear of punishment availing in the hour of 
temptation, it is absolutely necessary to satisfy 
the mind both of its equity and certainty. The 
passions of the heart never were, and nevar can 
be counteracted, either by actual injustice, or hy 
unreasonable menaces: and to teach that an 
eternity of suffering will be the consequence of 
the slightest offence, is to open the floodgates of 
sin ; to deprive the mind of the most powei*f lit 
motives to struggle against its improper inclina- 
tions, and even to stimulate it to the pursuit of 
the unhallowed objects of its desire, by forcing it 
to suspect the weakness, if not to doubt the rea« 
Jity, of the checks by which it is attempted to 
restrain it. Were there, therefore, no other argu« 
ment against the doctrines of Endless Misery, 
and of Total Destruction, than that afforded by 
their tendency to lessen the sanctions of morality, 
by destroying the fear of punishment, this alone 
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would b0 sufficient to justify a di^tnost of their 
truth. . , 

The effects of the. unamiable doctrine of £nd-» 
kw Misery) and of its kindred opinions on the 
temper and conduct^ have been strikingly depic« 
ted by an able advocate of the doctrine of De-^ 
struction* <' According to men's sentiments of 
God) and of the designs and measures of his gor 
vernment/' observes Mr» Bourn, in hjis.Discourse 
<Hi the Gospel Doctrine of Future Punishment^ 
^^such hath been the influence of religion, on 
dieir temper and conduct. And if they have 
Bot framed, to tb^UiSQlves a God after their own 
evil hearts^. they. have framed thqir own hearts 
i^eeable to that false and evil character which 
they, were taught to ascribe to: God*. . And when; 
they have believed the Deity.to love and batCi to 
elect and reprobate nations, parties, or indivi* 
duals, without reason or r^ard to the ends of 
good government, they themselves, have become 
more arbitrary, bigoted, iierce, unmerciful, and: 
mcMre addicted to hate, and persecute their fel- 
lowfcreatures, all who. were not of their own 
churchy and whom th^y supposed to be reproba- 
ted of God» . 

. ;<Mt is hardly credible, that inhumanity and 
cruelty would, ever have been carried to such ex- 
cess in: the Christian world, as they actually have 
beelv,,had they not derived countenance and 
support. from these antichristian and barbarous 
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notions. Tyrants and j^eraeeutoriB, if they hrn^t 
not invented these doctrines, yet have applied 
them to excuse to their owii ebnscienees, and to 
vitidicate toothers the most iniquitoi^ andcrael 
proceedings : and when they have nvade the yery 
iporst use of their power in perseeuting good 
'meD, at least men who deserved lio sock pun^ 
ishittent, they have persuaded themselvea and 
others that they were aoting like the Deity, es^' 
pouslng his eause, and mMntaining hje eharaebep 
and Ills glory. 

' -^ The court of inquisUimh m estat>lisfaed i» 
nany countries, and ae far aa it dififers from 
thil eonrts of judicature^ is declared by the 
authors and maintainers of it, to be the nearest 
imitation of the Divine tribunal, and it is avoww 
ediy founded upon and justified by the dootrinecr 
of reprobation and of eternal torments. Jews,' 
infidels, and heretics, are j udged in that eourt to> 
be criminals, and are condemned. And how do 
they vindicate this procedure, but by^upposta^ 
them to be all reprobated and abhorred of Ood } 
And they execute them, not by a quick despatch, 
but by the niost lingering torments. And what 
do they plead for this cruelty, but that it it aa' 
act of ftiith ; that they are doing ihe wot k of 
God, and that he will expose those wretches to 
the lik^ torments for ever ^ Thus they conquer 
nature by faith, as they express it ; that is, Aheyv 
extinguish all sense of justice and relentingi^ of 
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mercy ifi tfaeir own oattiTe, aAd harden .thetak 
ielvesin iniquity and barbarity, by the belief of 
thoae very doctrines we^ ar6 e&posing ; bud hy 
them they defend themselves in the faee of the 
worlds tod give a colour and sanction of rdigioa 
to the most eaormoul( wickedness/' 
, The doctrine^ on the other hand^ i¥hioh it \i 
the object of the prec^dibg pages to eb(;abUafa4 
discloses a principle which is morb benevolent 
in its tendency, add which, were it properly felt 
and invaria)>ly regarded in the. affaira of.life^ 
would have t happier effect on sOciety thap 
any other opinion which has ever engaged the at^ 
tentioo of meii» It lleida to a distinction Which 
is but beginning to be observed even by the in« 
telligent land enlightened,' and which, when it 
shall come to be general, will alter astonishingly 
the moral condition of the world. It leads to an 
exaot discrimination between the criminal and 
the crime : while it inspires lie with abhorrence 
of the. offence, it softens the. heart with compaSf- 
sioti for. the unhappy oonditi<m of the offender t 
indticeib uei to do every thing in our pow^ir to 
i^bange it ; to give him better views and better 
feelings* Wb^n we hear of the perpetration of 
a trime, we are too apt to think only of punish^- 
ment« What suffering can be too great for sncJk 
b wretch 1 is the exclamation which burstsfi^om 
almost every lip. The sentiment is worthy of 
the unlovely doctrines which produce find ohe« 
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rish it. A more beneTolent system would excite 
a different feeling. What can be done to reclaim 
the unhappy offender ? What means can be 
taken to enlighten his mind, and meliorate his 
heart ? What discipline is best adapted to his 
mental and moral disorder ? What will lead him 
back to virtue and to happiness most speedily, 

m ... 

and with the least pain ? Such is the feeling of 
the mind enlightened ^y the generous doctrine 
we have endeavored to establish. Could it but 
enter the heart of every legislator ; did it but 
guide the hand that constructs the ceil of the 
poor captive ; did it apportion his pallet of str^w 
and his scanty meal ; did it determine the com- 
pleteness and the duration of his exclusi9n from 
the light of day and the pure breeze of heaven ; 
did it apply his manacles, (if, disdaining to treat 
a human being with more indignity than is prslc- 
tised towards the most savage brutes, it did not 
dash his chains to the earth,) what a different as- 
pect would these miserable mansions soon as- 
sume ! What different inhabitants would they 
contain ! Prisons would not then be the hot* 
4)eds of vice, in which the youthful offender 
grows into the hardened criminal, and the want 
of shame succeeds the abolition of principle, but 
hospitals of the mind, in which its moral dis- 
order is removed by the application of effectual 
j^medies. 
The person who habitually contemplates all 
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teankihd as children of one common Father, and 
appointed to one common destiny, cannot be a 
persecutor or a bigot. He may see much error, 
which he may lament, and much misconduct, 
which he may pity; but a generous affection 
towards the whole human race will dilate his 
heart. To the utmost of his ability he will en* 
lighten the ignorant, correct the erring, sustain 
the weak, bear with the prejudiced, and reclaim 
the vicious. Firm to his own principles, he 
will not trench on the liberty of others. He will 
not harshly censure, nor suspect an evil motive 
where integrity and conscience obviously direct 
the conduct. Mildness will be on his lips ; for- 
bearance will mark his actions; and universal 
charity will connect him with the wise and good 
of all climes, and of all religions, 

fie who believes that a Being of almighty 
power, unerring wisdom, and unbounded love, 
is seated at the helm of affairs, and is making 
every event promote, in its appointed measure, 
the highest happiness of all intelligent creatures, 
must possess perpetual serenity and peace. The 
storm of adversity may gather above him and 
burst upon his head, but he is prepared against 
it, and it cannot dismay him. He knows that 
the'evils which encompass him are only blessings 
in disguise. The fair face of nature smiles upon 
him with a brighter radiance. The boundless 
expanse of heaven above him, the painted plain 
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beneath' hitii« the glorioae eaU Which diffusee 
light and life over the ample and beautiful 
preatiooi afe magnificent gifts of bia Father, on 
)rbich hitf enlightened eye beholds engraven the 
promise of bis higher destiny. The narfo# pre^ 
cidcts of the tomb can neither bound nor ob^ 
struct bis enlarged view : it extends beyoqd th^ 
circle of the earth, and reaches to that celestial 
wOrld» where progression in eXeeileilce is infi* 
nite, and happiness is UDchanging and imtfiertaL 
Nothing can disturb his steady confidence. la 
the most awful moment of his earthly existencei 
bis feeling is sublime as his destiny his glorioub : 
even while he is partially subdued by death, and 
dragged to the confines of the tomb, while he ii 
linking into it, atid it closed over him, he cad ek* 
claim in triumph, ^'O death! where is thystiagi 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? Thanba be to 
(Sod who givetb ibe the victory, through Jesus 
Christ, my Lord ! " 

, Such are the effects pf an enlightened and 
scriptural view of the perfections and govern-^ 
meet of God, and the nltture and destiny of 
tMB. Indeed, a firm persuasion that our Crea« 
tor is possessed of every possible excellence, that 
he is our constant and best friend, that we are 
entirely at his merciful disposal, that he is con« 
ducting us, and all our brethren of mankind, by 
the wisest means to the highest happiness, and 
that the natural and moral disorders which afflic$ 
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tuaily establish, the universal and eternal i^ign of 
purity and bliss, cannot .but tend tae^qMmd the 
heart, to cherish the benevolenJt a£Ebetioiiis; to 
softeQL the manners, and to unite the whole hu« 
man race in the tenderest bonds of fi-iendsbip 
and affection. Were it right to judge of the ge* 
neral effect which the fhequent and serbus eon-i 
templation of'these sublime and cheering truths 
would have on the mind, by the feeling of which 
he who has made this humble attempt to illus- 
trate and establish them, has been conscious 
while engaged in the pleasing task, with sincerity 
he might say, that it would be highly favorable 
to benevolence and to happiness. A more ar- 
dent love of the Supreme Being, a purer and 
warmer, attachment to his fellow-creatures, a 
more anxious desire to promote the attainment of 
genuine excellence, both in himself and others, 
has glowed in his heart, while meditating on 
these delightful subjects. Uniformly has he 
seemed to himself to rise from the contemplation, 
more deeply affected than before with the emo- 
tions of piety and benevolence. May the peru- 
sal of these pages produce the same happy effect 
on the mind of the reader. May it inspire him 
with a fervent love of God ; may it cherish in his 
bosom an ardent and generous attachment to the 
whole family of mankind ; may it enable him to 
enjoy with a more reasonable, pure, and social 
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satis&ctiont the blessings of existence, and to 
sustain, in a manner worthy of a man and a 
Christian, the affliction which may await him ; 
may it continually cheer him with the most glo« 
rious hopes ; and fit him to realize them ; and 
may the anticipation of the universal and ever-* 
lasting reign of. Purity and Happiness hasten bis 
own attainment of both ! . .i 
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1. Xo the Reader who may be desirous of investigating hxthtr, 
i the subject discussed in the preceding pages, it may, perhaps* 
1 be useful to be acquainted with the names of the works which 
i at different' times have appeared upon it. I have, therefore, 
i i drawn out a list of the chief of those with which I am at present 
I I acquainted, to 'which I at first intended to have added some 
i. "i citations from the works of the more early Christian writers; 
fi I in order to show, .that '' this opinion is not so strange and 
I unusual, nor counted so absurd a tenet by the pious and learned 
I of elder times, as it is by the generality of persons in the pre- 
I sent day imagined to be :" but this could not have been done 
I without a considerable enlai^^eoent of the volume, which has 
I already swelled to a bulk much beyond what was originally ' 
I contemplated. 

f In the early writings on this subject^ as well as in some 

modern publications, there is much which appears to me. to be 
false and inconclusive, both in the principles upon which the 
doctrine of Restoration is founded, -and in the passages. of 
Scripture which are cited to prove it ; but in all of them there 
is much that is solid and excellent, and I believe I may venture 
to affirm, that there is not one contained in the present list, 
from the perusal of which the intelligent and pious will not 
derive both pleasure and improvement. 

Origen is celebrated for having maintained and propagated 
the opinion, that the punishment of the wicked will be limited 
and corrective, and that they will be ultimately restored to 
purity and happiness. Clemens Alexandrinus, the master of 
Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssenns, Sulpidns Ser* 
verus, Domitianus, bishop of Ancyra, and FVumndus, appear to 
have entertuned the same opinion. 

In modern times, the works which have appeared on this 
subject are numerous. There is an ingenious piece written 
upon it in French, by a nobleman and minister of the court of 
the King of Prussia, entitled, Entretiens sur la Restitution Uni- 
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Teraelle de la Cr^Uin ^. or^ ConferencKs upon the Uniyersal 
Restitution of the Creation^ betwixt Dositheus and Theophilns. 

In the aeoond volume of " The Hioenix/' or, '^ A Revival of 
Scaice and Valuable Pieces no where to be found but in the 
fihnU of Um CwAom" a work published iii London* in 1708, 
^ an extiaordiaary paper on tlus antgecl. It 1$ supposed to 
Jtovebeen written by one Mr. Richardson, and was first printed 
in 1658. It is remarkable for its Scripture criticisms, which 
would be read with much interest in the present day. The 
piece is entitled, '' Of the Torments of Hell ; the FoundatioB 
imd Pillars thereof discovered, seardied, shahen,. and removed. 
With inUlible Proofii, tiiat there is not to.be a Punishment 
after this Life, for any to endure, that MD, never end." 

Jhrn Henry More, in his Divine Dialogues, printed in the 
year 1668, speaks very fitvorably of this opinion* 

Dr. lUlotsan, Aidibiahqi of Canteibury, seems to incline to 
lUa opinion, though he speaks on the sufajeet with much doubt. 
See his fourth volume of Sermons, p. 164. 
' These is a letter concerning the.opinions of Origen, written 
by a Bithiy of the Church of England, and printed in the year 
1664, in wUc^ there are many strong and extremely well-writ- 
ten passages in lavor of this opinion. See Preface to The 
Reatotation of All Things. By Jeremy White. 

The Restoration of All Things^ or, a Vindkation of the 
Grace and Goodness of God, to be manifested at last in the 
Recovery of his whole Creation, out of their Fall. By Jeremy 
White. London, 1712. 

Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, in his Dissertations in his 
Works, will be found enable and ardent advocate of this opinion. 

The World- Unmasked -, or, the Plulosopher the greatest 
Cheat. In twenty -lonr Dialogues, between Crito a Phik>8opher, 
PUk a Lawyer, and Erastns a Merchant. To which is added, 
the State of Souls separated from their Bodies.' Being an 
Epistolary Treatise, wherein is proved, by a variety of Argu- 
ments, deduced from Holy Scripture, that the Punishments of 
the Wicked ifill not be Eternal, and all directions against it 
Wired. London, 1736. 

An Essay on the Sch^e and Conduct, Procedure and Ex- 
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tent^ of Man's Redemption^ wherem is sbown^ from the Holy 
Scriptures^ that tins great Work is to be accomplished by a gra^ 
(daal Restoration of Man and Nature to their primitive State. 
By W, Worthington, A.M. London^ 1748. 2d edition. 

The ndlosophical Principles of Natnral and Reveiited ReB^ 
gion, unfolded in a Geometrical order. By the ChevaUer Ram- 
say. 2 vols, quarto. Vol. I. Book vi. Prop. Iviii. Loikdoo^ 
175h 

Universal Restitution ^ a Scripture Doctrine. This proved 
in seyeral Letters, wrote on the Nature and Extent of Christ's 
Kingdom. Wherein the Saripture passages^ falsdy all^^ in 
proof of the Eternity of Hell Torments^ are truly translated and 
explained. By Mr. Stonehouse^ Rector of Islington. London, 
1761. 

Hie Mystery kid from Ages and Generations^ made manifest 
by the Gospel Revelation ; or^ the Salvation of All Men, the 
grand tUng aimed at in the Scheie of God, as opened in the New 
Testament Writings, and entrusted with Jesus Christ to bring 
into effect. By Charles Chauncy, D. D. of Boston in New 
England. London, 1784. Also, by the same Aiidior^ The 
Benevolence of the Deity considered. Boston, 1784. 

An Humble Attempt to investigate and defend the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine concerning the Father, the Son^ and the Holy 
Spirit. To which is added^ Observations conceming the 
Mediation of Jesus Christ, in the varioud Disipensations of God 
the Father, and the final Issue of his Administration. By James 
Purves. Edinburgh, 1784. 2d edition. 

Thoughts on the Divine Goodness^ relating to the Govern- 
ment of Moral Agents, particularly displayed in Future Rewards 
and Punishments. Translated from the French of O. F. Petit- 
pierre. 

> Observations on Man^ his Frame, his Duty, and his Expec- 
tations. In Two Parts. By David Hartley, M. A. Johnson, 
London, 1791. 

The Observations on Man is a work which does honor to hu- 
man nature. One feels proud to belong to the same order of 
intelligences with the mind which could compose it. All in 
the first volume^ which relates to the law of association^ and to 
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the faculties of the mind^ and the whole of the second roldmcf* 
can never be perused without making the reader better acquaint- 
ed with himself and with his duties, and more in love with his 
fellow*being8 and with hi^ Creator. That which, in the conclu- 
sion of the second volume, relates to the Final Happiness of all 
mankind is truly worthy of the philosopher, the philanthropist, 
and the Christian. 

Natural and Revealed Religion explaining each other. - In 
Two Essays. Tlie first showing what Religion is Essential to 
Man. The second, the State of Souls after death, as discovered 
by Revektion. Harleian Miscellany. Quarto, vol. vi. p. 39, 
Octavo, voL ii. p. 494. London, 1795. 

The Universal Restoration, exhibited in a series of Dialogues 
between a Minister and his Friend. Wherein the most formid- 
able Objections are stated, and fully answered. By Elhanan 
Winchesler.' 4th edition. Revised and Corrected, with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. ByW. Vidler. London, 1799. 

Conversations on the Divine Government, showing that every 
thing is from God, and for good to all. By Theophilns Lindsey, 
M.A. Johnson, London, 1802^ 

Letters, to Mr. FuUer on the Universal Restoration, with a 
^tatement^ of the Facts attending that Controversy, and some 
Strictures on Scrutator's Review. ByW. Vidler. London, 1803. 

An Essay on the Duration of a Future State of Punishments 
and Rewards. By John Simpson. ' London, 1803. 

Eternity of Hell Torments Indefensible-^An Essay on Fu- 
ture Punishment. By R. Wright. Eaton, London. 2d edition. 

Theological Disquisitions. 2 vols. By T. Cogan, M. D. 
Vol. 2d. p. 367. London. Cadell and Davies. ( 

Discourses on Universal Re,stittttion, delivered to the Society 
of Protestant Dissenters in Lewin*s Mead, Bristol. By John 
Prior Estlin, LL.D. Longman, Hurst, Rees, &c. London, 
1813. 
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